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SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM 
THE OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 


A Splendid Weekly Paper, 


WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING : 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
up to the arrival of the last mail on the evening of pnblication. 
It is the design of the proprietor to make the SATURDAY 
EVENING MIRROR one of the 
BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
COUNTRY, 
DEVOTED F090 
Science, Literature and the Arts, 

and free from the scandal and immorality which, just at the pre- 
sent time, seem to form the great staple and interest of a large 
class of weekly papers. 
_. The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 

Readers of Refined Taste, 
and the publisher looks exclusively to this class of the communi- 


ty for a liberal support. 
TERMS. 

To City Subscribers, One Suintine A Mont. Mail Sub- 
scribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in advance ; and subscriptions 
will be received, and the paper sent, for Three Months, on the 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms— 

For six copies, one year, 
For ten copies sa 
For fifteen copies 
Four copies will be sent to one address three months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 

(<p All communications should be addressed to H. FULLER, 

Mirror Office, New York. 
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J. H. RICHARDSON, 
(Late Orr & Richardson, ) 


ENGRAVER 


WOOD, 


No. 90 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Continnes to execute all matters entrusted to his care in the firs® 
style of the Art, combined with moderation in charges and pune 
tuality in delivery. 


TO YOUNG MEN 
Wishing Employment. 


Active, capable and intelligent men, in all parts of the coun- 
try, wishing employment, can realize a handsome salary per 
month, by obtaining subscribers to Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 
All that is requisite to obtain an agency, is to procure a certificate 
of good character and responsibility, signed by the P. M. of the 
town in which the applicant is resident, and attested by one Jus- 
tice of the Peace and one Clergyman. On receipt of this a cer- 
tificate of agency is forwarded, together with free specimen copies 
of the Magazine, and instructions how to proceed in the busi- 
ness. Holden’s Magazine offers unusual inducements to Agents, 
and now is the very time for any one to start in the business. 

Address, (invariably post-paid,) 
CHARLES W. GOLDEN. 109 Nassan st., N. Y. 


To Subscribers—City and Country. 


If every subscriber on our books would only interest him, or 
herself in our behalf sufficiently to send one additional name to 
us to commence the New Year, we should have a list which 








the attractions of our pictorial department (already large) to a 
much greater extent. } 
indeed assist us materially, and the time spent by each subscriber 
to aid us, would not be lost in the least. Will not our-friends, 
therefore, lend us a he!ping hand, and send in each an extra 
name for the present vear ? to C. W. HOLDEN, 


Bound Volumes of Holden. 


Bound Volumes of Holden containing six JNos., from July 
1848 to Jan. 1849, splendidly bound in maslin, gilt edged, gilt 
backed, and lettered, are for sale at the office of the Magazine, at 
$1, 25 per copy, or three copies for $3, when sent to one address. 
They can be maiiec to any part of the United States, enveloped 
in strong wrappers, on the reception of the cash, post paid. 

C. W. HOLDEN, 100 Nassau street, 
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The sum total of all such names would | 


| plied on the following terms. 
would immediately pay handsomely, and enable us to increase | 
| have any No., or the six Nos, since July to Jan., at8 





WORLD: 
FOURTH YEAR oF 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICA) 


416 Pages of most valuable information, ijjyg: 
ag n » Ulustrat, 
upwards of 


500 MECHANICAL ENGRAYy 


fe The Scientific American differs entirely from 


| zines and papers which flood the country, as jt is 


Journal of Art, Science and Mechanics, having for 
the advancement of the INTERESTS OF MEcg 
MANUFACTURERS and INVENTORS, Bach 
illustrated with from FIVE to TEN original ENGR 
OF NEW MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, peg 
the best inventions which are patented at Washingt 
illustrated in the Scientifie American. It also contains 
List of American Patents; notice of the progress g 
chanical and Scientifig Improvements ; practical dire 
the construction, management and use of all kinds 
CHINERY, TOOLS, &c., &c. 
TERMS :—Single subscription, $2 a year in advange 
six months. 
Address MUNN & 
Publishers of the Scientific Am 
128 Fulton street, New 
All letters must be Post Paid. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING 
5 copies for 6 months $4 00 
hey ee $8 00 
7 50 
$15 
20 $15 00 
20 $30 00 
Southern and Western Money taken at par for subsg 
Post Otiice Stamps taken at their full value. 


A SPLENDID PRESENT! 


To any person who will send us Three Subscribers, 
present a copy of the PATENT LAWS OF THE UNITED 
together with all the information relative to Pparex 
BUSINESS, including full directions for taking out Paten 
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DIARIES FOR 1849, 


NEW AND IMPROVED STYLES OF DAILY 
RANDUM BOOKS, containing space for memorand 
every day in the year. Almanac, Interest Table, &c., 
Pocket Book style, answering double purpose of Mema 
Book and Pocket Book. Prices 3, 4, 6 and 8 shillings. 
sent by mail, containing the price of both, will receive a 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Statione 
77 Maiden Lane, New 





Portrait of Horace Greele 


JUST published, a full length Portrait, on India pa 
celebrated Reformer. It is printed very handsomely, sui 
framing, and can be mailed to any part of ihe country 
damage. Subscribers to Holden’s Magezine, or others 
to procure a good likeness of Greeley, had better enclose 
in a letter for it. Price, single copies, 25 cents, stz copie 
Address, post-paid, 

C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassan st., 


BACK NOS. OF HOLDEN.—Subscribers to the! 


} . : + ° < 
commencing with the Jan. No. of 1849, or any other su 


wishing to procure the back Nos. from July, 1848, cam 
The subscription price b 
dollar per year, subscribers recerving their copies by 


percopy. Thus the whole volume of six Nos. from 
Jan., ean be obtained by enclosing 50 cents in a letter, 4 
ing the postage. C. W. HOLDEN, 109 Nassaa 


_ COPY YOUR LETTERS 


FRANCIS MANIFOLD LETTER WRITER—) 
the Letter written and copied at the same time, and 
trouble to fie writer—sold complete, at $1, $2, $3, and 
FRANCIS & LIUTREL, 77 Maiden Lane, New Yo 

Papers, B!ank Books, Envelopes, Gold Pens at 6, 8, 
16 shillings, Cards, and all kinds of Stationery articles, 
low by FRANCIS & LOUTRE 

77 Maiden Lane, New 
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Ovr principal engraving for this month is, we 


think, (and we are not given to boasting,) a per- 


fect gem. The pencil and the burin rarely achieve 


amore admirable result than this same view of 
Lake George. How admirably is the choice made 
by the artist! Could any man, however deeply 
his soul might be imbued with taste and love for 


the poetry of nature, make a better selection from | 


among all the lovely spots the beautiful earth af- 
fords? Let him take the romantic purlicus of 


Switzerland—let him sail over the Loire, ‘as su- | 


perb a stream as any in the world excepting our 
own Hudson,)—let him journey over both Hemis- 
pheres, and he will not find a spot better calcu- 


jared to make a picture. It is romance itself— 
the very essence of natura] beauty—the concen- | 


tration of the creed and liturgy of nature’s God. 
Any one with a soul above the merely-mechanical 
attributes of social life could become either a poet 
or a painter by residing upon such a spot as this. 
If not, there 1s no inspiration in landscape. “ Con- 


found the moon,” Byron used to say, “ I write well | 


about it, but it always gives me the rheumatism 


to go out and view it.” But all geniuses are not | 
matter of fact, and if Lake George, by sunlight or | 


lunar rays, could not make a poet, then have hu- 
man nature, truth and poetry no affinity with each 
other. 

But what is a picture, to those who never saw 
the original, without a description? Verily, no- 
thing. Brief as our description of this must be, it 
shall embrace every necessary phase of informa- 
tion. 

Lake George lies a little south and west of Lake 
Champlain, its outlet (as pictured) being about 
four miles from the head of its larger companion. 
It was discovered in July, 1669, (nearly two cen- 
turies ago,’ by Samuel D. Champlain, about eleven 
years before the sturdy and conscience-strength- 
ened Puritans placed their toil-worn feet from the 
Mayflower upon the rock at Plymouth. The 
discoverer named it Lake St. Sacrament or Holy 
Lake, because of the purity of its waters and the 
apparently mysterious character of its origin. It 
has no inlets, its sources being entirely its own 
springs. It is famous for having been the scene 
of the first battle ever fought upon this continent 
with the aid of gunpowder. This was fought, 
(exactly where our plate was drawn,) by Mr. 
Champlain, the discoverer, against the Indians, 
on the 29th of July, in the year 1669. In this 
battle he killed, with his own b!underbuss, three 
Iroquois chiefs. The contest was disputed by 
whites, under the command of Champlain, and 
by the Algonquin tribe of red men, led and direct- 
ed by the Iroquois. 

Lake George is, or ought to be, noted for being 
the spot in the immediate vicinity of which Aber- 
crombie fought his memorable battle against the 
French in 1758—pursuing the fight from the mar- 


VIEW OF THE OUTLET OF LAKE GEORGE. 





| gin of the outlet to Fort Ticonderoga, where the 
| outlet enters Lake Champlain. Abercrombie, as 
is well known to the student of domestic history, 
attacked the fort and did not retire from pursuing 
his assaults thereupon until compelled by the loss 
of twenty hundred men. A loss, we should im- 
agine, calculated to cause any prudent commander 
with less than a Waterloo army at his beck and 
|call to admit that “ discretion’s the better part 
of valor.” 

Having spoken of what was connected with the 
lake, let us make a note of what is. At its head 
is the town ot Caldwell, where is situated “The 
Lake House,” the most superior hotel situated at 
the most fashionable and most delicious watering 
place in the United States. We have not quite 
| exhausted the superlative in its praise, although we 
| might do so and then not afford the reader a just 
idea of its excellencies. The “ Lake House” is 
kept by Honorable J. F. Sherrill, a member of our 
State Legislature. It was of late enlarged and 
improved to meet the increasing visitations of the 
public, and is now a summer resort that has no 
equal in this country. It commands a splendid 
view of the point where Abercrombie einbarked 
16,000 men, (July 4, 1758,),—of French Moun- 
tain, and of the relics of Fort William Henry and 
Fort George. 

It will be recollected that the first-mentioned 
'of these forts is endowed with a melancholy in- 
‘terest as having formed the scene of the never- 
forgotten surrender and shocking butchery of the 
English by the French and Indians under the in- 
‘famous General Montcalm in 1747—an event 
| vividly and ably commemorated in James Fenni- 
|more Cooper’s novel entitled “ The Last of the 
Mohicans.” 

These are not the only thrilling associations, 
either of the past or the present time, belonging 
to this place. To learn and enjoy them the reader 
| must visit Lake George, and if he does not pro- 
nounce it one of the sublimest spots upon the 
| globe’s surface, and commend us for our taste in 
| selecting it for the subject of our illustration, we 
will frankly confess that either he or ourself is— 
egregiously mistaken. 

Of Lake George we can properly say, supposing 
that to be nature in its most attractive form- 








** To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.’’—Bryant. 


Remember 


“* The groves were God's first temples.’’ 





| You will find them—as you wish to find them— 
‘in the vicinity of Lake George. 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
BY JOSEPH F. TUTTLE. 


No age of the world has produced more mark- 
ed characters than that usually termed the French 
Revolution. All things tended strongly to exag- 
geration. Vice became more and more hideous, 
bravery more reckless, eloguence more impassion- 
ed, selfishness more exorbitant, corruption more 
venal, and cruelty more blood-thirsty than else- 
where or at any other time. All things were in 
a whirl, and, the tumultuous waters constantly 
brought up the basest as well as the brightest 
prodigies. Among these hideous exaggerations 
of which we have spoken, such may be mention- 


ed as Robespierre, Carvier, Couthon, and above | 
In him the | 


as well as beneath them all, Marat. 
inward ugliness of spirit was matched by the out- 
ward ugliness of body. He wasa fanatic always, 
but disappointment maddened his fanaticism into 
fiendishness. ‘Thwarted in his ambition, loathed 
for his bad disposition and his unsightly appear- 
ance, spurned for his meanness, and hated for his 
malignity, he owed mankind, especially the fa- 
vored portions, a grudge, which could only be paid 
in blood. Burrowing in the filthiest dens of Paris, 
this creature spent his time in publishing the basest 
things ever conceived of, and, by paying court to 
the rabble by maligning the higher classes, he 
gradually acquired a mastery of them, which at 
one time threatened to overtop Robespierre him- 
self. His cry was for blood, and he never seemed 
to indulge even a ghastly smile, except when he 
saw the blood of the aristocrats flowing like water. 
He was the demon of blood, who had but to 
speak, and gangs of desperados hurried to execute 
his cruel words. ‘To such an extent had he car- 
ried his atrocity that all France trembled at his 
name, and all the world coupled his name with 
infamy. 

Holy Writ has the words of an infinitely wise 
being recorded thus: 


shall perish with the sword.” Vengeance does 


| young and beautiful girl, at the age of nineteen 
‘ripening into glorious womanhood, seated by the 
fountain in her aunt’s yard, beneath the shade of 
some grand old tree, and there pondering on th 
present misery of France and her coming deliver. 
ance. At such times, her large dreamy eyes 
would kindle with the emotions which throbbed 
in her heart, and her friends looked on her as one 
inspired. 

Such an one could not mingle in the trivia] 
sports and employments usual to those of her own 
She stood aloof, and yet not in such way 
as to excite the displeasure of others. ‘ 
not one of them. She was above them, and while 
they shrunk back awed by her dignity, that awe 
idid not suffer alloy from jealousy. To such a 
disposition, and such aspirations, the impassioned 
| words of Rousseau were electric. All the enthu- 
| siastic words of the plebian philosopher she drank 
in with avidity, and from them she hastened to 
others, the philosophers, who, at that time, were 
springing up like mushrooms over France. § 
drank at these fountains of impure inspiration, 
until her enthusiasm became a mania. She no 
longer lived in a real world, but surrounded her- 
self with unreal circumstances. Let us in charity 
take this view of an unfortunate and otherwise 
highly criminal woman, who was preparing to act 
a part in that tragedy which would cause a wail 
of anguished madness to go up from millions, and 
at the same time would suffer mankind every- 
where to breathe more freely, now that it was 
accomplished. 

To this we must add one more fact. Woman, 
even when endowed with the most splendid quali- 
ties, is still a woman, whose heart has adaptations 
to love some congenial spirit. The gifted Mad- 


» 


ac 
age. 


She was 


ne 


ame Roland, with all her genius, had a heart 


« He that taketh the sword 


not always wait for another world, and not unfre- | 
quently it comes in the strangest ways, so that | 


simply a fly sometimes rids the world of a mon- 
ster. 
was nursing a feeble weapon with which to des- 
troy Marat. Ina family of great intelligence was 
to be seen, when the French Revolution began, a 
stately girl, who had fed the heroism of her heart 
by the frequent perusal of the tragedies of Cor- 
neille, her grandfather. She came of a resolute 
stock, and she loved liberty. Her eye compre- 
hended the miseries of France, and her heart bled 
for them. She had suffered much herself from 
the poverty of her father, and knew that much of 
his misery sprung from the enormous exactions 
of the government. The dreamy speculations 


of the neighboring convent had added the element 
of religion to her enthusiasm, which was blown 
into a bright blaze by the current philosophy of 
the day, teaching men to look for a political mil- 
lenium which should banish all suffering from the 
world. 


In the north of France the angel of death | 


It must have been “a sight to see” that , 
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ay 


which yearned after affection. Charlotte Cord 
was not an exception. Previous to the revolution 
she had formed a passionate attachment to a young 
military officer, said, in every respect, to have 
been worthy of her. Had they been united, the 
anxieties, the comforts, and the sober realities of 
the married life might have chastened he 
cal enthusiasm into proper bounds, and thus her 
name at the same time have missed the stain of 
murder and a place in history. But that was not 
to be. Her lover was in Paris when the revolu- 
tion in 1789 began to heave society like an earth- 
quake. By some means he fell under the notice 
and the displeasure of Marat, who denounced 
him to the populace as an enemy to their liberty. 
He did this repeatedly before he sufficiently mad- 
dened them for his base purpose. At length their 
fury broke bounds, and Charlotte’s lover perished 
the victim of Marat. She knew it, and in her 
soul she hated the fiend that did it. It was a 
cruel and uncalled for wrong, and when inflicted 
on such a stern and feeling woman as she, it could 
not be atoned for easily. The agony of grief 
swept like a storm over her, prostrating her, but 


r politi- 


rf 

























nen that passed away she arose with a soul in 


wh 
which was but one purpose, to avenge Ais death 


and save France from the monster who caused it. 


If politics had turned her brain, what will en- 
raged love not do, adding its magazine of com- 


bustible fuel to the fire already kindled? From 
that time we have reason to suppose Charlotte 
reditated on the deed, and the means to accom- 


nr ore 
Time 


plish it, until she became a monomaniac. 


rolled on and brought to light newer and baser | 


deeds of the Revolutionmsts. Robespierre was 
gradually reaching after the scepter, Marat was 
howling for blood like a hungry tiger, and the 
people, maddened by hunger and despair, were 


daily perpetrating deeds too shocking to defile the | 


pages of history. All these but fanned into a 
fiercer heat the passion for vengeance, which 
reigned in the young enthusiast’s breast. Itis not 
at all improbable that the wrongs committed by 
Marat had so wrought on her mind, that she at 
last made her own injury an object secondary to 
those inflicted on her unhappy country. She did 
not hesitate to attend public meetings when the 
eondition of France was discussed by the citizens 
of Caen, who sided with the Girondists against 
the Jacobins. Petion, Barbaroux, Louvet and 
Buzot, fled to Caen, and she nursed her passion to 
slay Marat by listening to their glowing descrip- 
tions of the incarnate fiend, who had already 
made Paris and France weep blood. It was on 
one of these occasions, when she was waiting for 
an audience with Barbaroux, that Petion, un- 
couth as a bear, made an insinuation highly offen- 
sive to her modesty. She restrained her anger, 
and simply replied, “ Citizen Petion, you judge me 
to day, without knowing me, one day you will 
know who lam!” And she amply verified her 
words, 

Her resolution was taken, and from these depu- 
ties she obtained letters to certain individuals in 
Paris. As yet she had not revealed her intention 
toa single person, and we have not the slightest 
reason to suppose she ever breathed it to any one, 
until the deed was done. What iron heroism it 
must have required in that beautiful girl to lock 
an intention so bathed in the blood of murder in 
her own bosom. To speak it to any one might 
frustrate it, and that must not be. She carried 
her resolution, unspoken, and not dreamed of, to 
the bath of Marat, and its first announcement was 
in the shriek of the wretch for help, as she drove 
the dagger home to his heart. 

It is recorded in history, that about the time 
she was maturing her plans to go to Paris, her 
aunt found her weeping and asked her the cause, 
“My dear aunt,” she replied, “I vent my grief 
over the wrongs of France, of my relatives and 
over your wrongs. As long as Marat lives, life is 
not sure a day to any one!” What wonder was 
it that she should, with such a desperate resolve 
working in her heart, ponder frequently over the 
history of Judith, as foreshadowing her own future 
history! “ Judith went forth from the city, adorn- 
ed with a marvellous beauty which the Lord had 
bestowed on her to deliver Israel!” The modern 
Judith had underscored those very words. And 
what wonder was it, that she, so keenly alive to 
the situation of her beloved France, should so 


Charlotte Corday. 
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sharply rebuke some Frenchmen carelessly play- 
ing cards! “ You play and the country is dying !” 
| It was only a short time before she left Caen for 
|ever that she uttered those words. 
No one fact in her history more clearly indi- 
cates the intolerable sufferings and anticipations 
| of many of her countrymen, than the ready assent 
which her father gave to her request that she 
might be permitted to find an asylum in England. 
She carefully veiled her real destination under 
this specious pretext,and on the 7th of July, 1793, 
she visited her father’s house for the last time.— 
Her emotions gave way as she embraced her father 
and sister, for she felt sure that her hazardous en- 
terprise would end fatally to herself. If she were 
| deranged, there is a self-devotion about her acts 
| which is sublime. Her heart was filled with ten- 
'derness for those at home, and yet she did not 
shrink to part with them for ever, in order to ac- 
complish a murder which she believed justifiable, 
and not only so, but a vengeance which she knew 
‘to be just. Let her but kill Marat, for the rest 
'she cared nota straw. She resembled Samson 
bending his strength at the pillars of the Philistine 
| temple 


7) 


—- Inevitable cause 
At once both to destroy and be destroyed.’’ 





| With this resolution, kindled into a fanaticism no 
‘less unyielding even than Marat’s, she still was 
| mindful of those affectionate ties which united her 
| to her relatives. ‘To them she was all tenderness 
| during her last hours with them, and even her 
|; early companions were not forgotten. Her last 
| tear was shed over the child of a poor laborer who 
resided in her aunt’s house, and on the 9th of July 
she took her seat in the coach for Paris. 

The struggle was over, and her resolution being 
so settled that she had not the misgivings of one 
who still vacillates, she accomplished the journey, 
yielding often to the pleasantries of her compan- 
ions. Not one of them knew her, and in spite 
of the great curiosity to learn something of so 
gifted and beautiful a stranger, she kept her own 
secret. As they rode along she entertained a little 
'girl, by playing with her, perhaps not so much 

because she strove to keep off disagreeable 
|thoughts, as because the mind, stretched to its 
|utmost exertion by the farewell scenes with her 
| friends, naturally went to another extreme. Un- 
known, beautiful, and alone, she was exposed to 
insinuations and advances, equally shocking to her 
| virtuous heart, and yet always silenced both by 
the dignity and modesty of her entire demeanor. 
| The monotony of a long ride is said to have been 
chequered with romance. One young man was 
| smitten with her beauty, and the propriety of her 
| manners, and though he knew nothing of her, not 
even her name, he offered her his hand, and be- 
,sought the privilege of asking her hand of her 
| guardians, whoever they might be. This seems 
to have excited her mirth not a little, but she con- 
cluded the matter at length by promising to give 
him an answer at another time. And thus this 
strange young woman rode on to her fate, the 
object of romantic attachment “ at first sight,” 
amusing infancy with her attentions, and at last 
proving to all her companions that she was one 
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of the most charming women they had ever met. At this time Marat was writing and publishin 
What a mysterious thing is the human heart, the most outrageous appeals to the rabble, wi, . 
which could thus cherish, like life, such a bloody the most incredible rapidity and volume. Noy q 
purpose, and hasten eagerly on to fulfill it, and yet day passed without some foul libel, or fouler ¢, ill 
radiate all around itself the most cheerful sunshine for blood, being vomited from that den. He had 
of tnendship and love! Strange woman, we can- become the idol of the people, and probably no 
not but admire thee, much as we abominate thy man in France, not excepting Robespierre, at th at 
vengeful mission, albeit it was to destroy the foul- | exerted suc h an influence as the self-styled “ friend 
est creature that ever called himself a man! }of man.” All trembled before him, and none 
The mystery of her character deepens the far- knew how soon this fiend might hiss his blood. 
ther she proceeds. About noon, two days after hounds on himself. Marat’s silence would haye 
leaving Caen, she entered Paris, so soon to become | brought him millions had he put it in the market, 
the theatre of a tragedy, altogether unlike any | or equally profitable would his purchase, by any 
recorded in history, unless we except that in which | particular party, have been. He had unbounded 
Judith was principal actor. She retired to rest; power, and, in market, the price of that power 
early in the evening and slept calmly, for all that | would have been the fortune of a prince. And 
appears, until next morning. The letter of intro- | yet he was poor, having barely enough to publish 
duction, on which she most relied, was one to! the bitter effusions of his fiery heart. While other 
Dupervet, a deputy of the Girondist party. It | demagogues were revelling in wealth, he ate the 
was to him a fatal letter, and the splendid woman | scanty bread of poverty, and whilst they were liy. 
who presented it, having hatred to but one being, ing in princely palaces, he was to be found oceu- 
no doubt would have suffered death rather than! pying the first floor of a miserable old house — 
knowingly implicate an innocent man by such an | Everything was got up in the scantiest style. The 
inconsiderate act. She could not see the deputy | furniture was mean, the apartments were small 
until six o'clock in the evening, at which time she | and badly lighted, and nothing indicated the char- 
called at his house and asked him to introduce her | acter and power of the occupant, save the piles 
to one of the ministers. It is supposed she wished | of publications strewn about the rooms. A hag 
this to obtain covertly more correct information to | of awoman presided over this uncomfortable place, 
guide her in the plan before her. And then the | and gave the finishing touch of wretchedness to 
danger of Dupervet flashed over her mind for the | the abode of Marat. As for him, his passions 
first time, and she urged him to fly to Caen. He/ pouring like molten fire through him, were con- 
refused, and she, in tones all tremulous with anx- | suming him. It was already a fierce wrestle for 
iety, replied, “ Believe me, citizen Dupervet ; fly, | life, and a few months more would probably have 
fly, before to-morrow night!” Instantly she left | terminated the conflict, without the interference 
him as a prophet having delivered his message | of Charlotte’s ebony hafted knife. Such was the 
might be supposed to do, without waiting an an-| abode and such the man, so soon to be visited by 
swer. And then she slept another night. the death angel in form like “an angel of light.” 
Without detailing the hindrances she met in| Let us now return to Charlotte and follow her to 
having an interview with Garat, the minister, let | the consummation of her idea. 
us follow her on her eventful business. The next| It was on the evening of the 12th of July, 1793. 
morning she sought acutler’s shop. Whatasight| Twice had she been at Marat’s door, and twice 
that must have been, a beautiful woman cooly | had the portress repulsed her. The same even- 
examining the various styles of poignards, dirks| ing she thus wrote to Marat: “ Citizen, I have 
and knives, that she might select a choice and | just come from Caen. Your love for your coun- 
certain instrument of death. The cutler must | try no doubt makes you desirous of being informed 
have stood astonished, and perhaps concluded she | of the unhappy transactions in that part of the re- 
was sent by some brother or lover to do what) public. Grant me an interview for a moment. I 
might be in him a suspicious deed. At last she | have important discoveries to make to you.” Such 
chose a knife with a long keen blade fixed in a| was her ambiguous missile. Again she slept, and 
handle of ebony, and, having paid for it, she re- | the next day repaired to Marat’s house. She was 
turned to her room to determine when and how | attired in the most elegant yet simple manner.— 
she should accomplish her purpose. She moves | “ Her white gown was covered over the shoulders 
calmly as a Fate, and resolute asa decree, and not | with a silk scarf, which, falling over her bosom, 
one soul in all Paris knows or suspects the fatal | fastened behind. Her hair was confined by a 
thought which is impelling this comparatively fee- | Normandy cap, the long lace of which played 
ble instrument forward. At one time she wished | against her cheeks. A wide green silk ribbon 
to strike the greedy of blood in the convention | was bound round her brows and fastened her cap. 
surrounded by the Jacobins, and at another she} Her hair fell loose down her back.” Fair appa- 
had almost resolved to wait to the magnificent rition that as ever had stood at the door of so foul 
fete, soon to take place in the Champ-de-Mars, | an abode. 
in order to immolate her victim in the ~presence| Marat’s porteress again refused toadmit her, but 
of the confederates from all parts of France. These | Charlotte now pushed by her and ascended the 
she abandoned as too likely to fail, and now she | steps of the house, where she was met with a 
turned her eyes to the very den of the tiger him- storm of imprecations from hi8 mistress. Marat 
self. He must be slain somewhere. It were | was in his bath, across which lay a board on which 
grander to do it before all France, but if that he continued his writing. Hearing the alterca- 
might not be, then slay when and where opportu- | tion, Marat inferred her to be the person whe had 
nity offers. Such was her determination. i written to him, and instantly ordered her to be 

















admitted. The ugliest being in all the world 
could scarce believe his senses, as he saw so fair 
a being standing majestically before him. Did the 
world ever before see such a contrast? Certain 
not since Ithuriel and his companions searched 
Eden for the intruder from heil ; 


“+ - — him there they found 
Squat like a toad cluse at the ear of Eve."’ 


Deformity was there confronted by beauty, filthi- 
ness by elegant neatness, and blood thirstiness by 
one who desired only the blood of the brutish 
creature before her. She desired to be alone with 
him, and at his command his companion unwil- 
lingly withdrew. She was now interrogated as 
to her business, and with the utmost coolness she 
detailed passing events at Caen, what the Girond- 
ists were doing to thwart the Jacobins and take 
vengeance on them. She even gave their names, 
all of which the “friend of the people” rapidly 
committed to paper. Those names were the 
deputies of the Gironde, whom she supposed out 
of his power, and therefore she did not scruple to 
name them in order to secure one moment to 
strike her victim. It must have required a reso- 
lution like iron for her to stand there so long, 
hearing such words from the very man who had 
caused her lover’s death, and whose eyes seemed 
now protruding with a horrible joy from their soc- 
kets asshe named some of her own friends to him, 
and he exclaimed, with a tiger-like glee, “ Very 
well, they shall all go to the guillotine before they 
are a week older!” 

The moment marked out in his destiny had 
come. The pent up feelings of Charlotte could 
be restrained no more. They broke bounds like 
waters long accumulating, and as his bloody words 
came to her ear she replied with frightful empha- 
sis “to the guillotine’”’ Already her eye had 
marked the spot, and her hand, snatching the 
concealed knife, had plunged it into his heart.— 
With one cry of agony, “ Help me, my friend,” he 
expired. Before the attendant could reach him 
he was dead, and his blood, mingling with the 
water, made it seem a bath of blood, so that he 
who loved bleod so well living, was found im- 
mersed in itdead. The enraged attendant struck 
Charlotte down with a chair, and the shrieking 
mistress trampled on her, while, in a twinkling, a 
crowd rushed to the spot. Shrieks of rage and 


grief rent the air, and the cause of it expected | 


every moment to be torn in pieces by the mob.— 


The officers and soldiers prevented this, thinking | 
she must have accomplices, whom they must find | 


out by her. In all this confusion and rage direct- 
ed at her, Charlotte “was only affected by the 
piercing cries of Marat’s mistress.” Mortal man 


perhaps never gazed on a stranger scene than that. | 


A queenly woman, dressed elegantly, and stand- 
ing there, composed as an angel of innocence, 
while a fanatic follower of the murdered man 
brandished the bloody knife as though he would 
drive it into her heart. And there lay the body 
of Marat bathed in blood, and more hideous for 
that reason now that life was fled than it was 
when living. And to judge from the flowing 
tears, the piercing cries, the gathering populace 
hurrying thither as if to snatch from Providence 
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itself proof that a great calamity had not fallen on 
them, these things al! proved that even Marat had 
not perished without a friend! 

Charlotte was now conducted to prison. All 
Paris was convulsed with griet, at least such was 
the outward appearance, for not to mourn would 
be to excite suspicion, although multitudes rejoiced 
in secret that Marat was dead. The hall of the 
convention rang with eloquent eulogies on the 
virtues of Marat. Every corner of the street had 
its crowd of populace listening in mournful silence 
to the praises of Marat. All acted as if a great 
calamity had indeed fallen on them. As for the 
principal cause of this grief, she remained calm as 
a statue, and to the many and gross insults heap- 
ed on her, she had no unkind return. The bit- 
terness of her heart had expended itself in that 
one drive into the heart of the plebian tyrant.— 
The deed she acknowledged and by her open 
confession precluded all defence. Once alone she 
yielded to fear. As the officers conducted her 
from Marat’s house, the enraged rabble closed 
around the hackney coach, like storm-tost waves, 
greedy.to swallow her up. Then she fainted, but 
soon recovered, and from that time seemed above 

all fear. 

The revolutionary tribunal was surprised to see 
the criminal, but forthwith proceeded to try her. 
An advocate was assigned her, who was obliged 
to cease attempts to save his client because she 
both avowed and gloried in the deed. “These 
| formalities are unnecessary,” she said, calmly, “ I 
| killed Marat.” “ What tempted you to commit 
/the murder?” “ His own crimes.” “ What do 
you mean by his crimes?” “The misfortunes 
| which he has inflicted on France since the Revo- 
lution, and which he was preparing to increase.” 
| Mention the associates who urged you to com- 
mit this monstrous crime.” “I have no associates. 
The idea and its execution are mine alone. [ 
deceived my aunt and father concerning my jour- 
ney, and admitted no one into my confidence.” 
“Do you recognize this knife?” said the judges, 
showing her the instrument she had used to ac- 
complish the murder. “ Yes, itis mine.” “ Where 
did you procure it?” And she told them, and to 
more questions of the same kind she gave similar 
‘answers. “ But what did you expect to accom- 
plish by the death of Marat?” inquired the judges. 
“ To put an end to the misrule of France. I have 
killed one to save a hundred thousand; I have 
| destroyed a wretch to save the innocent, a mon- 
ster to give my country rest. Before the Revo- 
lution I was a republican, and I have never failed 
|in courage to do my duty.” Lamartine adds to 
this singular inquisition these questions and an- 
swers: “ Did you not attempt to escape after the 
/murder?” “J should have gone out at the door 
had I not been prevented.” “ Are you a single 
woman?” “Yes.” “Have you never had a 
lover?” “Never.” The last reply may seem to 
conflict with a fact recorded in the previous part 
of the article, but is easily explained. French 
morality in that day associated criminal ideas with 
the term “ lover,’ and such Charlotte Corday had 
never had. Throughout her journey insulted by 
the advances of strangers, and during her exami- 
nation by the tribunal, when Chabot, seeing a 
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paper in her bosom, reached out his hand to get 
it, which action she mistook for an indecent fa- 
miliarity, she manifested a virtue which shrunk in 
horror from any thought or action which might 
compromise her character. And a late historian 
says that, mistaking the intention of Chabot, she 
sprang suddenly back, and the fastening of her 
dress unloosed, exposing her greatly. She bent 
nearly double to hide herself from the public gaze, 
and entreated them to untie her hands that she 
might arrange her dress. This was granted, and 
she turned herself to the wall for that purpose.— 
Many wept as they listened to her heroic replies 
and saw her affecting conduct. 

The paper alluded to is still in existence, and 
is a spirited address to the people exhorting them 
to free themselves from the tyrants. Its closing 
words were, “If I do not succeed in my enter- 


prise, Frenchmen, I have shown you the way.— | 


You know your enemies. Arise—march! strike 
them !” 

Of course she was condemned. A more nota- 
ble trial did not appear during that age of heroic 
trials, not excepting even those of Madame Roland 
and Queen Marie Antoinette. While the deed 
which brought her there was unwomanly and in 
plain terms was murder, yet if such a deed could 
ever be palliated, this was the case. And then 
her magnanimity, her modesty, her genius, her 
courage, all combining to make her heroism splen- 
did, excite pity and admiration in spite of the 
blood she shed. 

She received the sentence of death with joy.— 
That night she was confined in a cell under the 
care of two armed soldiers. During her trial, a 





All, all Are Gone. 


young artist, Adam Lux, conceived a passionate 
attachment for her, and so associated himseif with 
her crime by publishing ‘‘ an apology of Charlotte 
Corday,” after her death, as soon to be sent to the 
scaffold. In the prison a priest was sent to aid 
her in preparing for death, but she declined his 
offices by saying, “1 need not your ministry. "The 
blood I have spilt, and my own, which I am about 
to shed, are the only sacrifices I can offer the 
Eternal!” When the red garment, worn by 
criminals to the scaffold, was brought, and the 
| officer cut off her hair, she said, tremulously, 
“This is the toilette of death, made by rough 


19 


hands, but it leads to immortality ! 


On the way to the scaffold base women dis. 
played their brutality, to which she showed no 
anger, but rather pity. Without a fear she mount. 
ed the scaffold, and the knife of the guillotine aj. 
most ended the scene, but not quite, for one of the 
attendants seized her head, and, holding it up, 
| smote it on the cheek. And some fancied they 
perceived the crimson of indignation mount her 
cheek at the gratuitous insult. 


| Such was Charlotte Corday in her life, her pa- 
| triotism, her bloody resolution, and her death— 
| We will not apologize for her deed, but we wil] 
pity her infatuation, and, while we pity, call it 
| heroic. Her crime was that of the age, when re- 
| ligious obligation was badly conceived, and fitted 
\| loosely, when oppression and blood served to 
kindle the fires of vengeance, and when all things 
conspired to drive enthusiasm into a blind fanati- 
cism which could dare any danger, even death, to 
accomplish a darling purpose. 





ALL, ALL 
BY J. 


Wuerr are the forms that clang around— 
The hearts that beat with ours, 

When childhood’s laughing spirit found 
Too slow the passing hours— 

Who roamed with us—a merry band— 
When gentle-footed Spring 

Shook flowers from her lavish hand, 
And perfume from her wing ? 

All, all are gone. 


Oh, no! not all; some linger yet, 
Those olden haunts among ; 

But when I view them I forget 
Together we were young. 

The dancing tread—the laughing eye, 
That shone upon us then— 

The merry shout that echoed by— 
The wish that we were men — 

All, all are gone. 





ARE GONE. 


E. S. 


| We have grown old since then, my friends, 
Our brows are wrinkled o'er; 
Bot mem’ry still her magic lends, 
Reviving thoughts of yore. 
Whene’er that joyous time I ken, 
My heart beats wild and high, 
Till other thoughts creep in, and then 
A tear stands in my eye, 
For those who’ re gone. 


We that are left—O let us hold 
Their mem’ry round us yet, 

And never, though we have grown old, 
Our early friends forget. 

And as we one by one go down, 
Let those remaining still, 

Whene’er the goblet passes round, 
Unto their memory fill, 





Till all are gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue hour of departure at length arrived when 
my revenge was to be consumated,—and the jour- 


ney was sweetened in its anticipation. Such is | 
the nature of poor humanity. It was a long way, | 
and the fires within my bosom, that had been long | 
smothered, again re-kindled to light the torch, | 


illuminating the irreparable injuries which had 
been inflicted upon me. I wept, but the tears had 


no power to wipe away the hidden grief! To! 


chase away the dark cloud that obscured my moral 
and mental atmosphere was not within the pro- 


taints with his iniquities the pure and spotless 
| heart of a brother. He may escape the scorns 
of a virtuous community, and the arrows of a 
| guilty conscience, but an offended Deity, as he sits 
enthroned in the great omnipotence of his anger, 
will as surely bring him to judgment as that he 
reigns above. ‘There is no escaping from his 
wrath. As of old he smote the Edomites, the 
scathing vengeance of his almighty power will 
crush into nothing the feeble arm of him who 
teaches a brother the way of transgression. How 
much more guilty then is he, who, in his power, 


| teaches the young heart of the maiden, just dawn- 


vince of man. Blindly as the mole burrows in | ing in her maidenhood, the way of sin—and with 


the furrows of the soft earth, or the bat flits around 


| his charming voice fascinates the passions with 
the ruins of the temple, instinctively, with but one | 


the vitality of its burning but hitherto dormant 


impulse, I followed its bent to the dire consuma-'! faculties. It is to such that man should be gen- 
tion of its end. | erous, for her feeble and fragile nature is so con- 
* * * #* * | fiding and so yielding that ere she can think of 


My journey was finished. It was night, and 
the hour was twelve o’clock, and my victim was | 
in the arms of sleep, perhaps dreaming of long 
life and future joys. I gazed upon his bosom as | 
it lay heaving between the folds of the curtains, | 
and the respiration seemed too calm for one of 
blood, and 1 looked upon his brow, by the dim 
light of the dark lantern which I carried, and there 
was nothing there to tell me that conscience was | 
at work with the strange misdeeds of a misspent 
life. Asmall sabre was in my hand—it had been 
the gift of my father, and the first use that was | 
now to be made of it, was in drinking the blood 
of a fellow creature. It was a fearful moment! 
Had I but for one moment parleyed with the con- | 
sequences, the deed had not been done,—and the 
young, the rich, and the gifted Leneau might have 
lived for repentance ; and I would not have been 
a murderer. My hand was raised above his bo- 
som, and the dagger gleamed as I grasped it con- 
vulsively, and as it descended and pierced the 
tender chords that entwined his heart, one long 
and fearful shriek was heard, and again all was 
still. 


* * * * * 
Stealthily as the thief invades the sanctuary of 
God’s house, to steal the golden chalices from the 
altar, I left the haunted room, never more again 
to re-visit the dreadful spot. As memory was 
busy at work, my way was along the dark avenue | 
that led from his princely mansion, shaded on 
either side by large live-oaks, whose branches had | 
80 interlaced themselves as to curtain the air above 
with the deep foliage of its dark green leaves.— | 
Remorse was not in my heart, for I had only re- | 
venged an injured maiden. There is a fearful | 
retribution on him who re-visits with luis sins and | 


harm, she falls never to rise again. For a wrong 
committed against a woman, even in thought, 
there is no vengeance too heavy for the culprit.— 
3elieving in such principles as these, and actuated 
by no uiterior motives, | committed a deed that 
was to brand me asa murderer. Surely there is 
no power above that will hold me guilty for re- 
dressing the wrongs of injured woman? Heaven 
will not do it—man cannot! 
* * * * * 

I was in the gay City of Charleston—and 

breathed the moral atmosphere of its intelligent 


‘and hospitable people. Memory had forgotten 
the past, and, among the heart’s recollections, 


nothing was pregnant in it but the delightful 
scenes around it. On either side as I turned, the 


joyous face of youth met my gaze, and the de- 


licious odors of flowers, in every breeze, wafted 
their perfumes to fan my cheek. I was not alone, 
for there was one eye that gazed tenderly into 
mine, and there was one heart that beat respon- 
sive to mine. 1 could hear the footfalls of the 
busy multitude tapping on the pavement below, 
but what were all these bustling scenes to me, 
their joyous hallucinations, when within my pre- 
sence, as a soft rose-bud bursting into life, stood 
the beautiful and surpassing lovely Sulma Wil- 
lounghby. It was by the merest accident that I 
had met her. She had been spending the season 
in the city, with one of her relations, and were on 


' the eve of leaving it, when, as good fortune would 


it, I went to the theatre, and almost the first per- 
son I discovered was the very one I most desired 
to see. During the whole of the performance she 
did not seem to notice me, which so pigued my 
pride, that I had determined not to approach her, 
or in any way to direct her attention to where 
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I was sitting. This resolution for some time I 
kept, but on the breaking up of the performance, 
and seeing her take her father’s arm to leave the 
house, I no Jonger had the firmness to withstand 
the temptation of speaking to her. Pushing my 
way through the crowd, I reached the door of 
the theatre just in time to make myself known to 


her, as she was getting in her carriage to leave | 


for her home. She received me kindly, as her 
father did cordially. She invited me to call and 
see her at her residence on Archdale street, the 
ensuing day, which I did not fail to do. She in- 


formed me that in two days more she would leave | 


the city for her home in Alabama. Since I had 
last seen her, if any changes had taken place in 
her looks, they were all for the better. I was at 


once so deeply captivated with her charms, and | 


so pleased with her intelligence, that every thing 
else, as the rainbow stript of its radiance, faded in 
my view. All others were forgotten in her pre- 


sence, or were only remembered as some shadow | 


that had momentarily started me in the dusky eve. 
I loved her because she was beautiful—and a 
memory reached my heart, that a long time ago, 
in my sickness, she had administered to my afflic- 
tions—and for this I worshipped her. 


She reminded me of the promise I had made 
to visit her at her own home at a period that had 


long passed, but in doing it, she did not upbraid | 
z Pp s p 


me for my delinquency. 


for not fulfilling the promise then made, I obtain- | 


ed her forgiveness. 
deserved, yet, when was woman in her native 
simplicity, ere art had intervened to stifle the 
generous impulses of her soul, even less than an 
angel? My own heart upbraided me, but she did 
not. 
and too honest to believe that he would deceive. 
Never in her life having an occasion for any du- 
plicity, she had not learned, through any stern 
lessons from the world, the art of deception. 


During the two days which she remained in 
the city, I was almost constantly by her side, prof- 
fering, 
which made up, in the aggregate, the sum total 
of individual happiness. Old promises were re- 
newed, and new vows made. The moments as 
they flew were full of happiness, and every thing 
seemed radiant with joy and happiness. It seem- 
ed to me that I had something now to live for— 
and that the future had in store many golden 
hours. 
fledged wings on the arch of time, as the span of 


the rainbow from the waters to the earth, promis- | 


ed now a glorious to-morrow. I was not now the 
creature of some strange destiny, on the shores of 
time, tossed by the tempestuous billows, without a 
will to avert some unknown danger that threaten- 
ed to ingulph me in its bosom. Strange as it may 
seem, a few short hours had wiped the-blood from 
my hands, and chased the hidden sorrow from my 
heart. 

The day at length arrived on which she was 
to leave the city. I repaired early to her house 
and found her bathed in tears. I know not how 
it was, but I soon found myself shedding tears in 
great profession, the first that I had shed for 
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With some poor excuses | 


It was indeed more than I! 


She was too pure to believe man was false, | 


in my own way, those little attentions | 


The hours, as they pressed their swilt- | 









years. Such is the power of sympathy. 
terview was short but sweet. 

When she was gone I repaired to My room 
and did not leave it once for two whole dene 
My grief was poignant and I believe real, pyr 
like every thing of the kind, new scenes and 
other associations soon wiped it away. My pur- 
poses were never fixed in their nature—nor haye 
I at any time been able to direct my future cop. 
duct so that it would be consistent with its own 
design. In two months | promised to be with he; 
at her own house, and, verily, I was sincere jp 
the promise, but, oh! the sequel will show whether 
or not I was faithful in keeping the engagement. 
My purposes have always been honest, but strange 
‘to say, and deeply to my own mortification, jg 
very few instances, have they ever been fulfilled. 
This disorder is a constitutional one, and it was 
ever a useless task in me to undertake its correc. 
tion, 

I determined to make the City of Charleston 
my future home, and never again to re-visit the 
deep solitudes of that western wilderness where | 
had so long dwelt. In this resolution I was up- 
held by the association of so kindly friends, whose 
generous dispositions had entwined the sweets of 
| their nature around my own bosom. It is a piea- 
sant thing to have the disinterested and noble 
| friendship of a generous and magnanimous heart. 


Our in. 


| It was the wish also (which was another strong 
| and, perhaps, most potent reason for my living in 
| the city) of the dear woman to whom I had pledged 
my love that we should live in Charleston. Among 
the hospitable people of the place I had found a 
ready welcome, and in their intelligence and vir- 
'tue I had found a pleasure not easily obliterated. 
| These weré some of the considerations that in- 
|duced me to remain. There were others, also, 
and among them I will mention that it was the 
place of my birth. There stood the noble Ashley 
as it washed the southern base of the city, and on 
the other side the majestic Cooper layed its 
northern base—two noble rivers, on whose bosom 
| my tiny barque had often floated in my boyhood 
days. Memory in her association had hallowed 
|the spot—for the ashes of many of my kindred 
lay entombed in her earth. 


It was not long after my arrival] in Charleston 
before I received the following letter trom Miss 
| Todhunter, of Philadelphia : 

} 

PuILaDELpuia, Jan. 

| Dear Sta,—lI cannot resist the inclination to 
write you once more ; as it will in all probability 
be the last time, I hope it will meet at least a 
reply. 

I have a desire to know why, when you were 
in our city, you did not visit me. To me it is un- 
accountable. That one professing as a great wish 
to see another, as you have ever expressed to be- 
hold me, it is very strange that you should come 
where I were and never even call. 

A year ago, and what wishes, what desires you 
were expressing to behold me—for even a mo- 
ment! And though I did not feel that I was 
situated pleasantly enough to grant a wish, to 
which my own heart so loudly responded, I did 
not believe it could be possible that, when there 














did a time arrive, in which I felt I could behold 
vou, you would turn around careless and forgetful 
that such a being as myself existed. 

[heard a month ago that you had again re- 
turned to your home. I wrote you, telling you 
that I would send you my miniature—a favor you 
once asked with much apparent sincerity—and [ | 
did not know but you might have some little | 
curiosity to benold the miniature of one to whom 
you once so blindly bowed—at whose shrine you 
once so madly worshipped—but to even that you 
would not reply. It is a privilege you have to be 
silent, do not think I am questioning that privilege 
—far from it. 

How little did I think when I first traced a line 
for thy eye, that the time would ever come when 
that eye would turn coldly from the sheet this 
hand had sent thee ; or that my miniature would 
not even be accepted. But the offer to send you 
my miniature was one of pure disinterestedness. 
To me the act would bring no particular gratifica- 
tion—but I thought you might have still a linger- 
ing wish to gaze upon the miniature of one whom 
you had loved without seeing, and one too, whom, 
you will allow me to add, you have wronged 
without justice. 

Though my name may be forgotten, or remem- 
bered with unkindness, yet do not think I would 
wish to awaken the one, or reprove the other—no, 
I would not do either. For the kind words 
which you once spoke, I will try and forgive the 
unkind ones. 

When, in the evening of life, you ghall read the 
names that affection once traced upon the tablet | 
of thy heart, sorry indeed would I be to know 
that memory found a single name to dim the | 
bright picture that love once sketched—and deep 
would be my regret, could I believe that name 
would be my own. I have no more to say than 
farewell. TopDHUNTER. 


Very deeply did I regret the pain I had un- 
consciously caused Miss ‘Todhunter—and I pro- 
mised myself that I would not again trifle with 
the affections of any one—but, oh! how uncer- 
tain are our resolutions, when made even in the 
best of faith. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue subject of autography became now a 
painful one to me. Indeed it was a passion with 
me—one that I could not overcome, or in any 
way avoid. My whole sou] became so complete- 
ly absorbed in it, that it dwelt alone on the sub- 
ject. Even woman, that beautiful one with whom 
I had just parted, even she became an object of 
indifference to me, compared to the other. By 
day, my mind dwelt upon nothing else, and 
throughout the night it became food for dreams. 
Every mail that arrived—and to each arrival I | 
looked with a most intense anxiety—brought me | 
letters of momentuous interest—at least they | 
seemed such to me on their arrival. | 

The following letter from J. K. Tefft, Esq., of 
Savannah, Georgia, proves chat others beside my- 
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self had become infected with the disease called 
the Autograph. This gentleman is Secretary of 
the Georgia Historical Society—and has done 
more in aid of the institution than any other in- 
dividual in the State. It is said he has the largest 
collection of autographs in the United States: 


Savannau, Ga., 4th Sept. 1843. 


My Dear Sir,—I have had the pleasure to re- 
ceive your very kind letter of the 18th ult., and 
for which I cordially thank you. 

The autographs you so generously offer to con- 
tribute to my collection of original papers, will be 
thankfully received and gratefully appreciated. 

Your own familiar correspondence for many 
years with many of the eminent literary mea of 
both hemispheres, must have crowded your files 
with many communications, which, though per- 
haps of no special value to yourself to preserve, 
would be highly valuable in my collection. Any 
letters or notes, therefore, from the pens of indi- 
viduals who have been distinguished in the civic, 
military, literary, or religious history of the world, 
which you may be enabled and pleased to spare 
me, will be highly acceptable. In return, if you 
desire it, I will send you autographs of revolu- 
tionary officers, &c. 

I am indebted to our excellent friend Dr. Simms, 
for your note to him of the 26th June, in which 


| you speak of sonnets inscribed with his name, and 
| which you designed for the Magnolia. That 
| periodical having been discontinued, the sonnets 


may not have been published—can you spare me 
a copy from the original ? 
I send for your perusal some notices of my col- 
lection, and remain, dear sir, with great regard, 
Very truly yours, 


LCG 


The letter below, from Mr. Cist, of Cincinnati, 
shows also that he had become, to use a provin- 
cialism, a little cracked on the subject of Auto- 
graphy. As a statistical reporter, this individual 
has done signal service to the people of his own 
city—and withal, he is in the prossession of much 
curious knowledge, which if he ever gives to the 
public will be treasured, as they do things that 
are very curious, without being very useful. He 
is also a poet ot some celebrity, having had a 
volumn of his poems published by Carey and Hart 
of Philadelphia. He is now engaged in the 
newspaper trade, being editor of a weekly paper 
in the Queen City of the West: 


CrncrinnaTI, June 30, 1848. 


My Dear Srr,—Though in the greatest haste, 
I can no longer delay to acknowledge the receipt 
by me some time since of your esteemed favor of 
the 26th ult., and to thank you for the same. 

I thank you for your offer of a letter of W. G, 
Simms, but as I have one already of his, I will 
not trouble you for it. As you suggest a want of 
knowledge of the relatives of some of your public 
men now deceased, whose autographs I wish to 
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procure, I venture the liberty of giving you annexed 
to this the names and address of two or three 
such, thinking it may be barely possible that you 
know one or perchance more of them. Any 


favors of that kind you may at any time be able | 


to procure me, will always be thankfully acknow- 
ledged, and you must do me the kindness to point 


out some mode by which I may be enabled in| 


return to show my appreciation of the courtesy. 

I have ever been a warm admirer of the genius 
and writings of Mr. Poe, and shall hail with 
pleasure his return to the editorial tripod. I would 
I could aid him in his projected enterprise, but 
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| such is at this time the stagnation of business here 
and the real dearth of money, that I fear few jf 
any subscribers could be obtained in our city at 
present. If he, however, will send his Prospectus 
to Mr. C. W. James, or any other periodical agent 
here, and desire him to acquaint me with the fact 
I will with pleasure call the attention of our pub. 
lic to it, through the medium of our papers here, 


| both editorially and by communication. 
Thanking you for the friendly tenor of your 

communications, believe me to be, my dear 

sir, 

Yours, very truly, 





The letter which I insert below is from Grace 


Greenwood, a celebrated poetess, which a few | 
years ago arose like a star in the East, to eclipse | 
with its splendor the radiance of all others that | 


had gone before her. Her rays, however have 
been too erratic to scintilate steadily—and what 
has given so much of promise in the beginning, 


of superior excellence in its wayward course, will 


be devoid of light at its end. 


She has powers of 


mind in a very extraordinary degree—and they | 


are full ripe now, although she is but nineteen 
years of age—but being a spoilt child of the pub- 
lic, like all spoilt children, she will become less 
and less in the world’s affections, as the years 
grow apace. Such is her destiny, and there is no 
fate that can arrest it. 


(Nore sy THe Eptror.—I must beg leave to dissent 
from Mr. Toddlebar’s opinion of this illustrious lady. There 
is certainly no evidence as yet in her writings of waning 
powers, but on the contrary the best of proof, to those 
familiar with her effusions, that she is daily improving in 
com prehensiveness of outline, and in vigor of thought. The 
capriciousness of the public may cast her aside for a new 
favorite, but the sterling merits of her works will long re- 
main as the genuine offsprings of genius.) 


New Brieuron, Oct. 25th, 1845. 


Mr. Jas. Topptesar,—Well sir, you see that | 


I have not taken such serious offence at the little 
piece of pleasantry you would play off upon me, 
as to refuse a reply to your letter—a letter some- 
what unseasonable, inasmuch as it should have 
borne date of April Ist. 

You doubtless presumed, from the fact that I 
was a young lady of literary pursuits and reputed 
genius, that I must be inexperienced, romantic, 
and, to use a very expressive though somewhat 
unrefined word, gullible. Ah, there you mistook 


fon Po 


| me—I am, from some rather stern lessons taught 
me by the world, suspicious, rather than credulous, 
common place, rather than romantic. 
| low me to compliment you on the ingenious- 
ness of your letter. The “ impetuosity” and 
| earnestness of a real passion were very well coun- 
terfeited. I*really believe that I might have 
| given it full credence had I been other than I am 
in my position and relations. But I well kuow 
that man is the “ natural enemy” of literary or 
distinguished women—that we are the last to be 
loved spontaneously and irresistibly. There was 
also one other circumstance, which it is not 
necessary should be mentioned here, slight, very 
slight in itself, but sufficient to show that you 
were not in earnest in your expression of regard 
—that your “ declaration” was in short but a 
practical joke, concocted in your brain—not the 
true language of your heart. 

Let me assure you that I write in the utmost 
good humor. I find it quite easy to laugh at a 
joke intended to be at my expense, but from 
which I do not put myself in a position to suffer 
in the least. Yet as it is not in my nature to 
make a jest of any deep and serious feeling, I do 
not precisely approve of your attempt to do 60. 
Had your letter been addressed to a woman gitl- 
ishly confiding, unlearned in the ways of the 
world and in the ways of man, it might have 
caused great and lasting unhappiness. 

As it is, though it has not answered your pur- 
pose, it has done no harm, and certainly has 
}roused no unfriendly feeling toward the writer, 
'whom I regard as at the worst, thoughtless and a 
| little over fond of that sort of a jest which may 
possibly recoil upon one’self. 

, Yours in all kindliness, 















keeping with her amenity of manners, and her 


Lines. 






The letter of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz is in full | 


benevolent nature. Everything contained within | 


her character. She is at once as generous as 
Heaven, and as beautiful as Venus. It is no 
wonder then that she is such a favorite with her 


eountrymen—and long may she remain the idol of | 


their affections. The chirography of Mrs. Hentz 
js plain and uniform, evincing in its outline very 
Jittl e of that force of character which is seen in 
the manuscript of Grace Greenwood. This differ- 
ence is also seen in their writings, while one blazes 
as a comet, the other shines with the pure radi- 
ance of astar. Her“ De Lara,” a prize Tragedy, 
for which Mr. Pelby of Boston allowed her five 
hundred dollars, was pronounced by Dr. Bird, the 
author of Calavar, the best tragedy ever written 
by an American. 


; in full keeping with the public estimation of 


| to Tuskaloosa, where it will give me pleasure to 
‘hear from you again. That you may find the 


Nore EY THE Eprror.—The distinctive features of 


Mrs. Hentz’s writings are not so much in their standing out 
boldly, as in the under current of thought which pervades 
them. There is also a quiet humor in all her writings, that 


at once pleases the mind and interests the heart.) 


| 


| return doubled in your own heart. 
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Locust Deut. Florence, Ala., Dec. 15th, 1842. 


J. Torrtesar, Esq.—There may be those who 
receive with coldness or indifference the tribute of 
a strangers admiration or respect, but I have no 
ambition to be enrolled in that number. Your 
name is familiar to my eye, for I have recognised 
in you a brother worshiper of the Muses, and a 
fellow laborer in the cause of literature. It is a 
pleasing reflection, to think that we have power 
to touch some chords in a stranger’s heart, that 
may respond the music of sympathy and to in- 
spire an interest in those whom we have never 
met in personal communion. I am not ungrateful 
for the flattering opinion you are pleased to ex- 
press. There is no dearer reward for intellectual 
exertion, than the approbation of kindred minds. 

At the commencement of the year we remove 






























paths of literature, those of happiness honor and 
distinction, is the prayer of one who trusts that 
the kind wishes you have breathed for her may 





LINES. 


BY LOUISE. 


TueEre’s beauty in death, 
Says the fading leaf, 
When frost has pencilled decay, 
The destroyers breath 
Has shaded the wreath, 
For shortly it passes away. 


There’s beauty in death, 
Frosty winter cries, 
As burying the earth in snow 


















He sends forth his breath— 
A requiem sighs— 
Then whistles to valleys below, 


There’s beauty in death, 
The aged man sighs, 
With piety ripe for the grave, 
On pinions of faith, 
He mounts to the skies, 
Hope bears him o'er Jordan's dark wave. 
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DOCTORS DISSECTED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES.” 


No. III. 


Far better than private teaching is the public 
schools. Establish for yourself—a little money is 
the only requisite—a medical college, attached to 
some literary university. 
tion on the part of the Governors or ‘l'rustees, for 
to them comes the graduation fee. Then by ad- 
vertisements—for a school may advertise to prac- 
tice surgery. gratuitously, though individuals are 
debarred—in the daily city and country newspa- | 
pers, puff the school. If some of the breath does 
not fill your own sails, you must surely want tact. | 
With it establish a clinique. If it has no other 
effect, it will deprive the younger portion of the 
city practitioners, and all the country ones, of their 
patients—thus either starving them out, or depriving 
them of opportunities for improvement and eclat. 

Any one can get along with the lectures. Read | 
over a page or two of some work on the subject 
upon which it is to be founded and then amplify 
it. Be sure, by your manner, not to let any one | 
imagine that you are ignorant of anything further. | 
Ifan introductory is to be delivered—there have been 
plenty delivered and published long ago in London 
and England. Itis not considered improper in the 
profession to be a body-stealer or ressurectionist ! 

It is sometimes desirable to have the reputation 
of a practice among the upper ten thousand, though 
really having none. This is acquired by spending | 
the summer at some fashionable watering place. 
The popular belief is that his patients all leave | 
the city during the heat of July and August, and | 
he of course has nothing left to do, and therefore | 
necessarily follows them. ‘The doctor’s private 
logic is, that possibly he may make some new | 
business acquaintance there, for in a strange place | 
one may speak to a person to whom he would not | 
venture to nod in Broadway. 

A great deal may be obtained by an adroit use | 
of consultations. Never acknowledge yourself to 
be ignorant or in doubt, far less, astonished. Some 
there are, who having great command of feature, | 
are enabled to produce great effect upon the by- 
standers. On a recent occasion one of these 
astute individuals proclaimed himself perfectly | 
conversant with a peculiar form of disease, of 
which but three solitary instances only are recorded. 
Some always find fault with the previous treat- 
ment, and if an opportunity occurs for private con- 
versation with the family, assert that if they had 
had the care from the commencement no ill-results 
would have occurred, but now it hasrunso long that | 
they cannot say how much they can accomplish. 

But by far the most fashionable mode at present, 
is to obtain a reputation for ability in some par- 
ticular branch of the profession “ to which your | 
principal attention has been devoted for many | 
years,” being equal to every one else in the’ 
general branches of the science, and vastly superior | 
in some particular “ speciality,” as it is termed. | 
The diseases of the chest, eyes, womb, skin, &c., | 
&c., surgical treatment of club-feet, strabismus, | 


You willfind no objec- | 


furnish numerous opportunities for display. If, in 
addition to this, we can invent a new treatment 
such as cauterizing heretofore inaccessable parts 
of the throat with nitrate of silver, or cure all the 
diseases of woman with a nameless green oint- 
ment, success is sure. It is curious, indeed, to see 
that almost every patient, if the speciality doctor 
is to be trusted, has that disease, in the treatment 
of which he is so peculiarly successful. 
women with the vapors, and young girls, with 
dyspepsia, confiding, virtuous and unsuspecting, 


Sensible 


}are deluded into a belief that they are afHlicted 


with most peculiar diseases, which require the 
tittilating application of the far famed “ Long 


Island green ointment,” and hundreds upon hun- 


dreds flock from all parts of the country to submit 
to an unnecessary treatment, the mention of which 
first shocked them, 
But seen toc oft, familiar with its face, 
They first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Immorality, glaring and unpardonable, is com. 
mitted under the aegis of the diploma of Doctor of 
Medicine, and its practice upheld, sanctioned and 
rewarded, by divines, christians, mothers, husbands, 
fathers and brothers Such wantonness of action 
cannot be reprobated in too strong terms. Some 
cures may be performed, we allow, but how many 
find not only that nothing is, or was, the matter 
with them, save the consequence of idleness and 
indolent habits—dyspepsia, ennui and the like 
—but who find their moral sentiments deadened, 
lascivious ideas engendered, and the whole tenor 
of their thoughts rendered wanton and _ brutish. 
Diseases requiring such treatment are not unfre- 
quent among elderly women, and the staid matron 
will rarely be morally affected to the extent I 
have mentioned ; but the young gir! of the present 
day, educated as she is in a species of hot bed, 
which forces the imagination at the expense of 


|the judgment, who fortunately very rarely is 


afflicted with diseases of this nature, cannot but 
be seriously injured in more than one point of view 
by the indiscriminate treatment of the “ green oint- 
ment,” specialist, and others of this same class. 
It is very remarkable, that while New York 
furnishes the Doctors, New England, and especial- 
ly Boston, furnishes the gulls. The spectacle 


' venders turned oculist physicians—barbers turned 


hair-doctors—find their believers solely in the 
“emporium of learning.” May not it be a 
Knickerbocker trick ? thus paying off our Yankee 
friends the charge due for those nutmegs? How- 
ever may be the fact, they are too well known 
here, and their physic don’t go down, though we 
think that it is a good business speculation to fill 
a dozen large boarding houses in the country with 
patients—receiving a dollar a day from them 
and, owning the houses, an exhorbitant rent in 
addition. The Bostonians will have to “ acknow- 
ledge the corn” this time. 

But these are the stratagems of the older 
practitioners, whose gray hairs are supposed to 
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have brought wisdom with their silvery hue.| bathing. Sometime since, returning from a trip 
But they are not allowed to have a monopo- of pleasure to Greenwood Cemetery, an acquaint- 
iy the tyro and the neophyte just emerged from | ance says, ah! doctor, have you patients in Brook- 
the college nursery and still in his swaddling | lyn? Yes, said he, I’ve just visited several. 

cjothes, must also come into the sport and have! A physician must have a wife, says everybody, 


their pull at the soaped neck of the public gander. | and the reasons they give are, if intelligible, quite 
Asa matter of course their tactics must differ from | absurd. Does a wife bring him wisdom? I am not 
those before mentioned, not less ingenious perhaps, | aware that even common sense was necessarily 
but more apparent. An old man may hem and | included in the dowry. Or, perhaps, that being 
haw, look wise and hold his tongue and pass for accustomed at home to the fretfulness and flurries 
a profound thinker, though scarce an idea ever | of one woman, he may be better able to bear with 
traversed his sensorium. The young man must | composure the peevish complaints and grumbling 
rely upon the impression that he can make by his | humors of his fair patients?’ Is he necessarily, 
own tongue, which ever ready, must flippantly | or probably, a more moral man? Unfortunately 
deseant upon every topic which is brought upon | for the argument, if not fur any other reason, it is 
the carpet. The art of turning every subject in| a fact, that more immorality is practised by the 
a professional course is a great one. One must! married than the single men in this city! Not 
see analogies where one was never dreamt of be- | indeed in so open and barefaced a manner that he 
fore. If he walks in the fields or the forest, and | may be suspected and shunned, but sufficiently to 
the beauty of the foliage is admired, he can won- | not unfrequently carry the seeds of disease and 
der if there be more leaves on a certain tree than death to a blooming wife, and to render miserable 
in Velpeau’s Surgery, or Watson’s Theory and, the days of the unborn. Away then with the 
Practice. If his sentimental companion talks of! silly prattle that a doctor unmarried, is inferior, in 
love and marriage, he can doubt whether hearts! any respect, to he who wears the panniers of do- 
exist—that in all his numerous dissections, that | mestic cares; at least hold your tongue till you 
organ, reputed so necessary to excite such feelings | can give better reasons. 
and actions, could never be found. Thisnot only| But see the absurdity of the statement. I pre- 
betrays great knowlege of his profession, but | sume, in this land where there is said to be no 
proves unequivocally that his heart must be upon | aristocracy ; none will pretend to say that a rich 
it, for “he cannot think of any thing else,” say | physician is superior to a poor one, provided their 
the grannies. Accordingly as he is educated, does | means of study and acquiring information have 
he speak of office study, hospital practice, and | been equal. The contrary would appear to be 
European education, upholding and lauding the | most probable. But as one can afford to be mar- 
method he followed, and treating as vastly inferior | ried and the other not—the former has superior 
ail other modes. talents. The young practitioner is truly in a 
The young man when he recieves an invitation | dilemma—he cannot marry without a practice 
for a future day, always accepts with the proviso, | sufficient to support a wife, and he cannot obtain 
“that if not engaged he will be happy, &c. He | a practice unless he is married! How shall the 
really is so pressed.” If he goes to make a visit | poor fellow do? Why, like a very intimate friend 
he is sure to be sent for by some one who “ will | of mine own, pass off a sister as his wife. His 
have nobody else but him, for he cured my|wife is a curious woman, sometimes tall and 
daughter when she was gin up by the best doch- | sometimes short, according as one or the other of 
ters in the city.” Not only are his meals and his |his sisters is engaged. This does excellently 
night’s rest interrupted, but the poor fellow can | well out of his own circle. I beg that none will 
never get to church till the services are half over. | expose the poor fellow, if any chance to know him. 
That his neighbors may think him of some years| _The world is familiar with the common method 
standing, his tin sign must not glisten with the | of gaining a notoriety. The partizan politician, 
freshness ofnew paint and gold. It ought there- | the devotee, the ultraist in slavery, temperance, or 
fore to be painted some time before wanted,and any other current ism, have, now-a-days, their mo- 
left in the back yard nailed on an outbuilding to| tives suspected. The tricks of being called from 
grow venerable. If this has not been attended to | church during service, advertising a large reward 
in season, a coat or two of common varnish will | for a dog never lost, leaving medicine at the wrong 
give it a dingy appearance quite delightful. A | house, and such like, are well known to everybody. 
litle mud thrown at it judiciously is not amiss. | These are nevertheless even now occasionally 
As he hurries through the street he has the appear- practised with success. The son of a clergyman 
ance of one sent for, his hurried track outstrips; is not unfrequently called from the service in 
almost the march of time. If wealthy parents/church. On every such occasion his father never 
enable him to keep a horse and wagon, it is con- | fails to stop in the midst of his services, and “ pray 
stantly on the go. Starting from the office, he! that the Lord, in his great goodness, would aid 
drives off at a furious speed for some little dis- | the efforts of his son, and soon restore to health 
tance, and makes a morning call at the house of | the unfortunate sufferer that he has just gone to 
some blooming damsel. Passers by will recognise | see.” It might have been the same divine who 
his team before the door and will suppose his visit | said, “ My son, you must get money. Honestly 
to be a professional one, though it may remain! if you can, but at any rate get money.” “ The 
there for hours. Again he returns, and looking! prayer of the righteous man availeth much.” 
on his empty slate hurries off, even faster than | Some of these people adopt the plan of making a 
before, in an opposite direction. Sure now he is| prayer at each bedside that they visit—a species 
sent for in great haste, but he goes up town! of hypocritical humbug which has been known to 
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succeed in some cases. 
tised at the present day by some who, perhaps, 
“ profess better than they practice” both as men 
and as physicians. 

No. IV. 

Tue personal appearance of the physician con- 
tributes not a little to his success. In France, 
where women are frail and immoralities not un- 
common, or in Turkey, where eunuchs alone are 
tolerated, an ugly man is in the most demand. 
With us an intelligent countenance is the most 
regarded. An over sized man seems to have 
mistaken his profession, and a small one seems to 
belittle it. The respect for the faculty is diminish- 
ed on seeing him. 
men always feel so smart. The man of preten- 
sion, whether he really does possess talent or not, 
is almost invariably an undersized man. A small 
white hand is approved, and a decent encourage- 
ment of the beard (though Hippocrates and Galen 
both wore them) are considered evidences of little 
medical skill. Some pay great attention to the 
minutiae of the toilet and others as studiously 
affect a complete disregard of dress. Both these 
methods succeed among different classes and in 
different places. There are some who think 
themselves smart, and who endeavor to show their 
abilities upon every occasion, remembering the 
first half of the old adage of “ knowing a little of 
everything, or Jack of all trades,” but forgetting 
the final clause. There is some truth in the fol- 
lowing scrap which I recommend to their atten- 
tion. “ Never get a reputation for a small per- 
fection if you are trying for fame in a lottier area ; 
the world can only judge by generals ; it sees that 
those who pay considerable attention to minutiae, 
seldom have their minds occupied with great 
things. ‘There are, it is true, exceptions; but to 
exceptions the world does not attend. Upon the 
whole it would be wiser even to affect the oppo- 
site extreme, and to seem so bent upon business 
as to have little time for the occupations of the idle.” 

And, after the successful strite—after the desired 
practice is attained—what then? The expense 
of the education, the time spent in attaining it bid 
fair to be remunerated, but disease and death may 
come, and principal and interest be alike taken 
away, and indigence may befall the survivors. 
But suppose a long life and good health, what is 
there but constant toil? Not like the merchant 
whose business in the hands of clerks prospers, 
and requires but a few hours of daily supervision 
during certain seasons, while at others, the cool 
breath of the sea or the green fields of the country 
woo not in vain his attention; he, like the mill 
horse, has but one beaten circuit from whence his 
feet cannot stray, and the care-disturbed thoughts 
are restrained within the narrow limits of a few 
sick chambers. Happy is he whose halter ties 
him where pleasant scenes are ever returning 
and novelties lie in his path. 

And what is the recompense for all this toil and 
privation, which he bears in a proportion larger than 
other men? Not ease surely. Is it wealth? 
Look around among the physicians of a city, you 
may find many possessing a competence, none a 
fortune, many who support their families hand- 
somely while living, but dying leave them in in- 


It is believed to be prac- | digence. 


What a pity it is that small | 











Doctors Dissected. 





Is it gratitude, or respect, or honor? 
A foreign writer says, “ Now that 1 am talking of 
doctors, what a strange set they are, and what a 


singular position they hold in society! Admitted 
to the fullest confidence of the world, yet by a 
strange perversion, while they are the depositories 
of secrets that hold together the whole fabric of 
society, their influence is neither fully recognised 
nor their power acknowledged. The doctor ‘. 
now what the monk once was, with this additional] 
advantage, that from the nature of his study and 
the research of his art he reads more deeply jn 
the human heart, and penetrates into its inmost 
recesses. For him life has little romance; the 
grosser agency of the body reacting ever on the 
operations of the mind, destroys many a poetic 
day-dream and many a high-wrought illusion, 
To him does a man alone speak son dernier mot ; 
while to the lawyer, the leanings of self-respect 
will make him always impart a favorable view of 
his case. ‘To the physician he will be candid, and 
even more than candid. Yes these are the men 
who, watching the secret workings of human 
passion, can trace the progress of mankind in 
virtue and in vice ; while ministering to the body, 
they are exploring the mind, and yet scarcely is 
the hour of danger past, scarcely the shadow of 
fear dissipated, when they fall back to their hum- 
ble position in life, bearing with them but little 
gratitude, and strange to say, no fear! 

The world expects them to be learned, well- 
bred, kind, considerate and attentive, patient to 
their querulousness, and enduring under their 
caprice ; and after all this, the humbug homepa- 
thy, the preposterous absurdity of the water-cure, 
or the more reprehensible mischief of mesmerism, 
will find more favor in their sight than the highest 
order of ability, accompanied by great natural ad- 
vantages. 

Every man—and still more, every woman— 
imagines himself to be a doctor. The taste for 
physic, like that for politics, is born with as, and 
nothing seems easier than to repair the injuries of 
the constitution, whether of the state or the indi- 
vidual. Who has not seen over and over again, 
physicians of the first eminence put aside, that the 
nostrum of some ignorant pretender, or the sug- 
gestive, twaddling, old-woman should be, as it is 
termed, tried. (We saw a few days since a new 
pill with the biblical quotation affixed to it, 
“ Prove all things.”) No one is too stupid, no one 
too old, no one too ignorant, too obstinate, or too 
silly, not to be superior to Brodie and Chambers, 
Crampton and Marsh; and where science, with 
anxious eye and cautious hand, would scarcely 
venture to interfere, heroic ignorance would dash 
boldly forward and cut the Gordian difficulty by 
snapping the thread of life. How comes it that 
these old ladies, of either sex, never meddle with 
the law? Is the game beneath them, when the 
stake is only property not life? or is there less 
difficulty in the knowledge of an art, whose prin- 
ciples rest on so many branches of science, than in 
a study founded on the basis of precedent? Would 
to heaven, the “ Ladies Bountiful” would take to 
the Court of Sessions and the Tombs, in lieu of 
the Infirmaries and Dispensaries, and make 
Blackstone their aid-de-camp, vice Buchan retired. 





Tue Mississippi has, of late, acquired new in-| volume of water poured out into the sea that it 


terest from the panoramas of the immense river produces a discoloration of the water long before 
which have been exhibited both in this country | you can discover the low banks of the river as you 
and in Europe, and every part of the great | enter the river. 


“Father of Rivers” has become classic ground. 


“ There is the Massissappi!” exclaimed the cap- 


' < ° . . ° 
lhe Queen of England and her Court, as we learn | tain of the ship in which we made our first en- 


from the English papers, lately had the privilege 
of making a voyage down the Mississippi without 
being at the trouble of stiring from Windsor Cas- 
tle. Mr. Banvard took his three miles of canvas 
out to Windsor, and treated her majesty to a sight 
of the majestic river, which is so fruitful of roman- 
tic stories, wild boatmen, steamboat explosions, 
snags, crevasses, flat boats, allegators, and cotton 
plantations. But the queen could gather only an 
indistinct idea of the grandeur, magnificence and 
solemn beauty of our great river from seeing the 
panorama, although it no doubt seemed to give 


the immensity of its ever-rolling flood. 

We shall never forget the awe with which the 
first sight of the Mississippi inspired us, as we en- 
tered its muddy waters while yet too far out in 
the Gult of Mexico to discover the delta at its 


22 


| 


| trance into this wondrous stream. 

| Where ?” we asked, in astonishment, and look- 
'ing in the direction of the captain’s outstretehed 
| hand we perceived the yellow waters of the great 
| river mingling with the blue waves of the Atlantic. 


| The above sketch was made by one of the 


artists employed in making drawings for “ Smith’s 
Panorama of the Mississippi,” and it gives a very 


! . ‘ 
'accurate representation of the stream during a 


freshet, at a point some distance above steamboat 


| navigation. The snags, which thrust their black 
| looking heads out of the water, are those danger- 
her a general feeling of its stupenduousness, and | ous objects which, when carried down by the force 


of the current into deeper parts of the river, are 
so much dreaded by navigators, and so often cause 


| the destruction of life and property, so that the word 


snag has become, in the American vocabulary, a 


synonym for everything that is obstinate and diffi- 
mouth. So rapid is the current and so great the | cult to be avoided. 
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FRANCE UNDER HER FIRST REPUBLIC. 
BY JAMES CARRUTHERS. 


Tue phases which the new formed Republic 
of France—a Republic begun in alarm, founded 
on terror, and subjected, notwithstanding glorious 
promises, to a rule as arbitrary and ignoble as that 
which it cast off, has assumed and is assuming, 
enable us to institute between it and the Republic, 
styled the First, a ready and progressively instruc- 
tive comparison. 


Then, as now, the day of wonder soon passed | 


by, yet followed by motions so untrue to any pre- 
vious calculation, that philosophy shrank from 


noting more than their supposed extent and cer- | 


tain tendencies, With discernment of the powers 
striving to sap or to amalgate, to save or to trans- 
form all that now to France is valuable, all that 
to her is worthless, in their purposes or conspira- 
cies, their demurers or necessities, interest would 
not so have departed with our wonder. 
of minds are at this moment interfering in her 
fate. The crowd, though it never more guide, 
may so obstruct as to force on a disastrously cir- 
cuitous route that stream which else would min- 
ister its privileges at every door. 

Neither did the most extreme contrarieties in 
her political state or social condition fail. No 
nation had been so remarkable as the French for 
loyalty ; now respect to monarchial government 
was either wholly suppressed, or so diminished as 
never since to have been formidable to the suc- 
cessors of revolutionary government. The con- 
stitution of France from this time has been unde- 
finable and itself kept together by individual ad- 
dress or shifting influences. 

Every evening the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
which had been improved by fountains, sculpture, 
and clusters of orange trees, were filled by myriads 
of the Parisians seeking enjoyment in forgetfulness 
of care and communion of thought. On them 
was the gaze of a man whose teatures, illumined 
with warm vivacity of expression, were indicative 
of superior mental energy. While he gazed he 
toiled. He would open up new paths of glory to 
all Frenchmen indiscriminately! He saw how 
they could be beguiled, and forget the soul’s suffer- 
ings in outward ylitter. He would change ad- 
miration into worship, and of all nations, as well 
as of his own, be first. 

We will here quote the words that Mercier 


wrote at this time, intended to mark the distin-| 


guishing traits of either, and indicating as well the 


spirit in which the watcher was regarded.— 
“ Serious as Cato; from him the French will learn | 


to be sedate, to respect their magistrates, to des- 


pise that light, airy behavior for which they have | 


been characterised. Since they respect him, both 
as a wise man and a warrior, let them imitate his 


reserve and demeanor, let them assume his sim- | 
Fewer words will evince | 


ple and sober dignity. 
more affection and less nobility of feature, more 
of greatness and reason.” So little had the French 


people of greatness or reason—so much was pre- | 


fered the fame to the prosperity of France, that a 


Myriads | 


' Frenchman, who had received from the first 


consul a sabre or carbine manufactured at Ver. 
sailles, was thenceforth one of the proudest beings 
on the earth’s crust. The age of chivalry was 
not gone by, every month invoked honor, drafts 
on glory were seldom dishonored, and though for 
a small and pitiable amount they would generally 
suffice to pay for the most arduous and zealous 
services. Thus the battalion which had distin. 
guished itself for valor in Italy, was rewarded by 
appointment to the post of the greatest danger. 
Changed wholly were the moral qualities of the 
people. The lower classes were noted for beings 
neither honest, obliging, or humane. This was 
not all; late enormities were not only to be read 
in outward lineaments ; they had struck dgeper 
and scathed and furrowed the soul. Hospitality, 
always in company with refined sentiment, and 
which the humblest Greek peasant would blush 
to be found wanting in, was no longer known in 
France. Suffering in its worst forms had become 
so familiar, that wretchedness the most agonizing 
was passed by without a sigh, or, perchance, so 
/much as recognition. Gallantry assuredly was 
| in vogue, though reduced to grimaces or compii- 
ments, the offspring not of respect or affection, 
but incorrigible vanity, which deceived themselves 
-and duped foreigners, one of whom remarks in 
wonder, and as a fact, in the picture of their man- 
ners, that twice, on foot, taking hold of a person’s 
arm, and being by chance on the outside of the 
| pavement, it was remarked with scandal, and 
| hinted to a companion, “that the same thing 
happened ina boat in which the best place was 
| left to a man of consequence.” This was of the 
| same order of vanity which begot for France such 
}a horrid aversion of unhid poverty, an aversion 
| which in unmitigated force still continues, as bely- 
| ing the idea of the perfection or apparens happi- 
ness of her state. Every beggar considered in 
law a blot in the escutcheon, to be rascal] out ; 
whilst no benevolence dictates an asylum! When 
| we ourselves visited the City of Rouen, the chief 
| gossip at the dinner table of hotels concerned a 
}man who had been committed for several months 
to prison through inability to pay fora meal, 
which in a starving condition he had had the 
effrontery to order—value 3 sous! Nor, in the 
blood-bought dream of the first French Republic, 
could any passions be thoroughly excited by other 
than violent exhibitions ; the people could be better 
moved by the supernatural than the real. This 
| was especially beheld in those ready and never 
failing indicators of public morals and manners, 
the theatres. The masterly productions which 
had dignified these, were uncalled for and unoffer- 
ed. The elegant Corneille, the pathetic Racine, 
the laughing Moliere, were absenteea. There 
came, in place of what had been prepared by ele- 
gant and philosophic minds, dismal tragedies and 
stupid comedies, that had the merit of not having 
| been penned by royalists and being withal very 
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patriotic. The authors and the public were both | been. Her philosophy, her sympathies, her utili- 
to blame ; but it is not for the landlord of an in | tarian materialism proclaim this. Even the most 
to dispute the taste of his worshipful guests. The erring of her patriots desire that humanity be 
audience was changed. A pure taste and soiid henceforth measured by hearts and minds—that 
judgement, with their attendant refinements, were | the waters which have gone forth find no way 
displaced, enjoyments requiring no exercise of| of return. Coarse and stern elements, discomfort 
mind got vogue. The boxes were filled by people | and oppression spoil the pleasant vision, for there 
of no character, insulting the poor by their shame- | is no fanaticism which is or will not be developed ; 
ful luxury. ‘The vicissitudes, too, of this Revolu- | no passion more or less undisplayed. But whether 
tion were as extreme as the imagination can | zealots or desperadoes triumph, or a democratic 
picture. While receiving from the dust men | system of government be imposed, in all aspects 
without character and talents, it pressed to suffer- | she will be altered. She is being new created in 
ing and beneath general view thousands who had | treaty and aims. A greater revolution than that 
triumphed in the highest gifts of fortune. In a | which yet awaits her has probably never been re- 
large suspension of trade the major portion of all | corded ; facts minister to facts, and what to day 
classes were ruined. Then might be seen rich | thrives unnoticed may ere while present itself in 
and poor, the young and old, privately gabbing. | gigantic form. Let us delay our judgement till 
The circulation of money became unprecedentedly | the speculative theories of her majority be incor- 
rapid, for people bought and sold, and rebought | porated, and the plan at least of the structure, 
what they had sold in order to sell it again. It} which is to be an available sanctuary from despot- 
was, we mean, a good time for usurers—those ism, be presented. “ Republique Francaise !” 
bland civilized caterpillars. With fair security |These words made up of golden letters, glared, 
they yet asked unblushingly five or six per cent. during the period we are about to describe, from 
per month. But everywhere was the absence of the highest dome of the palace of the Tulleries, 





principle, the removal of moral restraint. Profli- 


gacy, murder and suicide, were common. They, 


the delightful rooms of which so many blessed 
| tyrants had rejoiced in, and which were now oc- 


who before had come but at the approach of cupied by the three consuls. There was not 


winter to Paris to flount their gay equipages, now 
came to reside permantly for the better security 


| sufficient change within to indicate the change 
|without. The furniture was yet to be used by 


of person and property. The mingling of fortunes | kings. 


might be shown at the cafes, which began to pre- 
sent visitants with more substantial meals than 
formerly, where every absurdity, every fancy, mad 


or tasteful, might be observed. Enter and gaze 
on the motely guests! There sits a man who 


How much is in association! By its influence 


| the appearance of the earth itself is new resolved. 
|The same principle of thought that led Carlyle, 
'on looking up at a gloriously studded formament 
|of stars, to exclaim: “It is a sad sight!” may 


courts notoriety, for such a one has features, man- | well change what is of human fashioning. It was 
ners and language, indicative of the propensity ;/so in Paris. ‘They who had been absent from the 
before the revolution he was quiet and unoffensive, | years of trouble, on returning went through its 
and believed himself to be a most ordinary man. | streets like strangers. It was a city standing ina 


Powder awoke him. 
Yonder is a man who alighted at the dvor from 
a gay chariot; the revolution has wonderfully 


sharpened his appetite with his wits. He has | 


been taught to regard the whole creation as cook- 
ed; or at least created for himself, and nas already 
emptied four dishes. By him is one whose appe- 
tite for business is paramount, an excellent specu- 
lator, and rich, although twice a bankrupt. Yon 
young man, measuring the mirrors with his eye, 


now balancing, with the utmost exactitude, his | 


fork upon his spoon, now microscopically examin- 
ing the promiscuous company, and now peeping 
and re-peeping at a sparkling watch, is a thief.— 
His mind is becoming acquainted with the princi- 
ple of valuation. A woman enters in company 
with several young men—themselves most spruce- 


ly attired—she, negligent of dress, haughty in | 


bearing, and with a careless confronting air. She 


is a cidevant marchionness; the gamblers who, a | 


few weeks ago, were without a sou, are now the | 
‘Paris are 445 booksellers ; 340 printers ; 38 book- 


almoners of her wealth. What that of late per- 
tained to France is now tiuth, and what is fiction ? 


° . o.° } 
In almost every mind she takes a varied position | 


and relation. All know her destiny to be in pro- 
gression, none what its essential principle shall be. 
All is action, though all attempted be not practi- 
cable. On one point, however, the world may 


agree. It is that France will never be as she has | 


\ing 





new and scarcely divined light, to some enchant- 
to others omiuous, just as the gleam of a 


o>? 


ivoleanic fire over the bay of Naples might de- 


light some wondering visitant, whilst predica- 
ting danger, and thrilling with horror the ex- 
perienced dweller. Towers, stores, public build- 
ings, private houses were, for the showing of 
political respect, with obtaining of trade, or pro- 
motion of occupants, covered with patriotic em- 
blems, such as liberty signs, or national coloured 
paint. 

Do you see that man who dips the remains of 
a roll in a glass of currant water? Tis old brown 
coat might tell you that his fortune is not large. 
He is a scribe, a writer, an unacknowledged lover 
of power. At this moment he is framing a thought 
which shall move thousands. The young and 
old, the handsome and the homely here mingle. 
Here is transacted the business of love, scandal 
and trade. We will take this opportunity to read 
the following gossip in the day newspapers. In 


binders ; 41 sketchers of pamphlets ; 327 engra- 
vers ; 85 copper plate printers ; 49 print sellers ; 
71 old book shops ; 240 sellers of lemonade ; 240 
keepers of cook shops ; 630 wine merchants ; 146 
perfumers ; 154 lottery office keepers ; 975 actors, 


actresses, singers and dancers. 


Strange customs, stranger figures, presented 
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themselves in public halls, saloons, streets, private | love without being revered—like an oracle, the 
chambers, churches, places of general resort, at | importunity and heedlessness of whose notaries 


night and eve. 


The pompousness of show was suffer it not to give responses. 


Accordingly, 


carried to the utmost available extent, not alone | while altars were built to her in the most retired 


by private citizens but public men. Deputies, 
directors and state messengers, had all new fash- 
joned robes, worn on all occasions and at all 





and in the most public places, by rivers and jp 
woods, in squares and in gardens, and statues of 
enchanting beauty and graceful mood, she was jn 


times. Legislators put on the cap and toga of | a true sense unknown. Yet the people seemed 
the Roman senators, and were so Cisguised that | afraid of forgetting that they had received the 
their most intimate friends, unassisted, were often | name of freemen ; and, as though there were at 
at a loss to discover them. As a consequence | active and malignant work with some corroding 
the most singular recontres would take place. | principle or vibrating influence, their vengeance 
Suppose the following in the Chamber of Deputies : | wakened against carved wood and cold dul! stone, 


« Pardon .me, monsieur, the trouble by inter- 
ruption ; but I have for a long time been looking 


for my friend and can nowhere discover him. | allegiance. 


} 
| 
| 


which they defaced by axe blows or destroyed by 
flames that ascended as a memorial of their Jost 
Amidst the records of this period, are 


Yet I am assured that he is within these walls.” | declarations to the effect that the people were 
“ Ah! monsieur,” returns the benign accosted | happy, that peace had become the inhabitant of 
one, “ah! ah! itis I that should ask your pardon.” | every house, notwithstanding general national 


“ How, monsieur? 1 have asked but a simple 
question !” 

“ True, but the right person.” 

“ If sol am fortunate, and where may my friend 
be ?” 

“T shall ever be happy to be called such.” 

“Ah! I would be the same, monsieur. 
friend has doubtless mentioned me to you.” 


My 





“ No, monsieur, Roland never mentioned you | 


to me. I however know you though you may 
doubt my name.” 

“This will give me no clue, monsieur. I know 
a thousand names—but I am forgetful. Where 
is M. Roland to be found ?” 

“ Here.” 

“T am aware of that. 
vein of jesting, monsieur.” 

“ You are right.” 

The wiry inquirer about to leap from the bench 
is arrested by the puzzler. 

The denouement is complete. With a signifi- 
cant wink and strut he makes known who he is 
to the unsuspecting searcher. 

This en pasa unt. Paris itself was wholly dis- 
guised. Even sincerity took up a foreign de- 
meanor. 

It was now that a Parisian citizen was heard 
to say to an amazed though philosophic beholder : 

“ Must not the people always have their mas- 
querades, whether it be a tunic or a harlequin’s 
jacket, the morgnia of Punch, or the garb of a 
Turkish nobleman, with a hat a la Henry the 
Fourth ?” 

What could he answer? The people struck 
with the wish to see no farther than the exterior— 
to be dazzled that they might be deceived, to 
drain for a time the intoxicating cup of folly, and 
remember their miseries no more in place of 
working out redemption by a consolation of those 
elements which were present to save them. They 
who governed saw that all the reason of the peo- 
ple resided in their ages. Excitement and nothing 
more was needed to propel their aggrandizing 
schemes. 

Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave yet trifling ; zealous yet untrue. 


All evils here contaminate the mind 
That opulence departed leaves behind. 


You are surely ina 


Liberty was personified without being identified, 








prosperity was retarded by the revulsion of affairs, 
The success of Napoleon was so great, that the 
most zealous member of the royal confederacy 
became the friend and ally of republicanism. The 
time is about arriving for the discovery of ail 
those secret springs, that operated that wonderful 
change in the political system. It was now that 
Ireland imitated the example of France, establish- 
ing secret confederacies, whose members were 
under the obligation of what was deemed an un- 
lawful oath, in which toasts were given to Bona- 
parte, and the following sentiments received with 
cheers: 

May the last of kingsbe strangled in the hands 
of the last of priests. 

Religion without priests and government without 
kings. 

A dish of fish for the English, and may they 
always relish an Irish pike. 

Honest men at the head of affairs, and those 
at the head of affairs without heads at all. 

With this shrinking from what was real, this 
heartless pantomime of life, was conjoined an 
aversion to consider the end of man. Medical 
science sought to discover a specific to prolong 
human life, if not to endow it with immortality. 
One philosopher succeeded, according to his own 
account, in obtaining the means of prolonging the 
same to that of a patriarch. Deatha :ested him 
while preparing a system of medicine, involving 
those which needed for success adoption in infancy. 
“T have lived but four and fifty years,” cried he, 
“the great art of life is to preserve our days 
which are numbered even and cheerful to the 
last.” No science at this period was disregarded. 
The Institute shone in all its glory. How interest- 
ing was the appearance of that assemblage of 
celebrated and distinguished men, among them 
Buonaparte! “It was then,” says a French 
writer, “ that a calm reigned over the features of 
the conqueror of Italy, making men almost afraid 
to interrupt his meditations and the repose of his 
soul.” 

Notwithstanding this devotion to science, litera- 
ture was marked by an enfeebled style and a cor- 
rupt taste. 

Religion, too, had decayed with sensibility, and 
no institution encouraged its reward. The soli- 
tary coffin was born by hirelings, who uttered 














coarse jests as they carried it along. Though the 


churches were crowded, and most of the women, 


bore crosses, hardly a virtue was acknowledged. 

In the second year of the Republic two young 
men, whose appearance even al that time when 
most inappropriate dresses and manners were not 
unusual (the aye striving to illustrate his 
equality with the grandee) entered a diligence 
which would convey them to Paris. The inhabi- 
tants of a town, which borders on the Puydedome, 
had commissioned them to apply for means to 
erect a granery in which the corn, there collected 
by requisition, might be deposited. <A foreigner, 

who was their fellow traveller, and to whom they 
had related their purpose, inquired whether in 
their commune they had no public building. 
None, they replied. We had a large and beauti- 
ful church, but we have demolished it. Why so? 
asked the traveller, hurriedly. We have already 
told you, said they, with violent expression of 
countenance—it was a church ! 

With taste for expense and wasteful profusion, 
love of society and passion for show, it could not 


be but that both the fortunes and character of the | 


people sunk. 

Entertainments at private houses were in the 
first style of expensive elegance. The ladies 
would remain in company with the gentlemen 
longer than is now usual, and on taking leave 
would probably be seen no more till evening. 
Cards would make for the ladies some amends 
for this seperation ; the mistress of the house took 
care to privide a female party above stairs, while 
her husband was engaged below. Tradespeople 
were more boastful than industrious, more spirit- 
ed than brave. They loved well the bottle, and 
indulged themselves after the hours of business in 
the delireum it bestows. 


The reserve and modest silence, so beautiful in 
the female character, had departed ; consulting less 
the edification of those who listened to them, than 
the gratification of their own vanity. Dancing 
had become the staple art of France, and as 
necessary an accomplishment as reading and 
writing. Even the erew of a privateer, in Calais 
harber, might be seen amusing themselves on 
board the ship in teaching each other to dance, 
and on holidays the Champs Elysees were filled 


with dancing groups, some of which would not | 


have disgraced the opera. The ballet was filled 
up with the first dancers in the world, and the 
spectacle was both striking and magnificent. 
Vocal singing was as yet unpurified by any im- 
portation from the Italian school, but in instrumen- 


tal music they were far advanced. The greatest | 


variety was felt essential to social life. The most 
usual mode of living was at the restaurateurs, and 


the meeting so constantly in promiscuous assem- | 
blages abroad, diverted both men and women. 


from the management of their families. The 
children of France had then no home. They 
were dragged when infants to exhibitions, insipid | 
because not understood. On becoming conscious | 
of all that was taking place around, they learnt | 
artificial manners, and were no longer before their 
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parents what they were in reality or restricted by 
their presence. In want of information they 
| were taught to make a display of it—spoiled by 
vain enconiums, and fostered in trivial inclina- 
tions, betraying that tone of confidence and giddy 
air which disfigure every grace. 

Vast sums continued to be expended on the 
decoration of the capital. The Louvre was 
literally full of statues and paintings. A gallery 
480 yards in length was covered with the choicest 
specimens of the Flemish, French and Dutch 
schools. Spacious rooms were filled with Italian 
paintings. Oi statuary were the Apollo Belvedere, 
Lavcoon and Venus de Medici. Different work- 
men might be seen polishing various massive 
columns of granite and porphyry, and piling up 
| scattered fragments of stone and marble—rudis 
indigestaque moles—reserved for the fiat of the 
minister of the interior. 

Gardens, spacious and kept in admirable order, 
were opened to the public, who readily availed 
themselves of the privilege. They presented 
charming views and were embellished with run- 
ning water. 

At Paris, as at present, few things were cheap, 
except bread, wine and meat,and the common 
necessaries of life. Manufactures of all kinds, ex- 
cept china and silk, were dear, as was also house 
jrent. Fuel was enormous. 
| All traces of paper money had so completely 
vanished that it was almost impossible, even as a 
matter of curiosity, to procure an assignat. 
Taxes were extremely light, notwithstanding that 
|imposed for war. ‘The vigor of police officers 
were continued. Both the inhabitants and stran- 
gers at Paris were obliged to carry their cards, and 
| if found after twelve o "clock at night without that 
wgis by any of the police officers, would be likely 
to pass the night in the Bureau Centrale. Gov- 
'ernment, while effectually restraining the people, 
affected to seek but their greater security and in- 
‘dulgement. On the fifth of every decade Buone- 
| parte, with his staff, would descend the grand 
| staircase and employ half an hour in a review of 
troops, or, to speak more correctly, in granting a 
splendid parade. The gaiety and brilliancy of 
the scene was felt by all. 

Again, there would be foot, horse and chariot 
|races, where the victorious were rewarded with 
carbines, sabres and vases, from the manufactory 
‘at Sevre. This system of rewards dispensed 
| with, solemnity by members of the government 
was applied to education. The merest trifle satis- 
fied, and knowledge bid fair to discover itself, as 
that which Burke meant by a cheap defence of 
nations. As informing the human race of their 
‘rights, as instructing them in the principles of 
‘liberty, whatever may be the different forms of 
government, however tyranny may be allowed to 
overrule and despotism be successful, will in the 
end triumph by setting the contest fairly at issue, 
between the eternal principles of truth and the 

will of tyrants. Notwithstanding all the privileges 
| that France at this time possessed and boasted of, 
'so unenviable was its state that we can well 
| forgive. 
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NOTES OF HAND. 


DRAWN AT SIGHT, 


Te seventeenth day of January, eighteen hun- 


dred and forty nine, was to me one of the most | 


momentous in the annals of diurnal revolutions ; 
replete with more hopes and misgivings, sacred to 
more sorrows and fears, than any of its immediate 
predecessors ; and yet, withal, there was mingled 
with my loneliness so much of the spirit of the 
ludicrous, such a combination of the grotesque 
and eccentric of real life, that I involuntarily 
found myself wondering whether it were better to 
adopt the principles of the laughing or crying 


philosopher from the outset. The long-lived theory | 


triumphed, and I turned away contentedly. 
At 3o’clock, P.M.,on the above mentioned day, 


a dense crowd of men, women, children, dogs, | 
tobacco pipes, demijohns, white handkerchiefs, | 


hand baskets, matches and cheap novels, to say 
nothing of sheriff’s officers and suspicious creditors, 
in assumed spectacles and disguise, borrowed for 
the occasion, neither of which came under the 
above schedule, was collected at Pier No 7, N.R., 
for the ostensible purpose of witnessing the de- 
parture of the barque Harriet T. Bartlett, Captain 
B , for Chagres. The Harriet being rather 
a working mode! of a vessel than a vessel itself, 
was so snugly ensconced under the bows of a 
large ship as to be nearly invisible to the naked 





eye, and, in consequence, the spectators waylaid | 


the bulwarks and rigging of the ship and gazed 
vacantly into the depths below in search of some 
familiar face. Hats were touched and retouched, 
friendly advice and vague hints relative to sea air 
were given and received in dumb show—wet 
handkerchiefs were sympathetically flowing in the 
wind, like the streamers of a seventy-four on a 
gala day, and innumerable black bottles were 
mysteriously shook up by disconsolate young men, 
in over coats and fur gloves, and then quietly | 
emptied as a species of pantomime relative to | 
future success. ‘The sherifi’s officers and suspicious | 
creditors were drawn up in solemn array on each 
side of the gangway, the young ladies were sob- | 
bing in all the intensity of accumulating grief, the | 
match boys and the book venders were proclaim- | 
ing in stentorian tones the aphorisms relating to 
the swiftness of old Time, interlarded with repe- 
titions of the great fitness of their goods for the 
California market, for which they were expressly 
selected, the cur dogs were earnestly whinning 
for lost masters, the hand baskets fast disappear- 
ing in rotation over the sides, the demijohns sud- 
denly endowed with uncommon powers of loco- | 
motion, when suddenly the cry of “ the steamer !” 
accelerated the motions and heightened the con- | 
fusion of all, and the hugh smoke pipe hove in 
sight. ‘Then came the last look and word, the 
convulsive grasp of the hand and hurried “ God 
bless you! God bless you!” the streaming tears 
and nervous ejaculations, the fervent and hearty 
kiss, which seemed almost a pleasurable solemnity, 
the lengthened embrace whose pressure told the 
emotions of the heart most emphatically, the short 
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| but ardent protestations of eternal fidelity, the 
silent though expressive anguish whose wailings 
‘are unseen and unheard, the desponding cheer 
| whose articulation died away with its utterance, 
| the “last long lingering look,” and, amidst an 
avalanche of cheers, which rose far above the diy 
and tumult of the voices on our deck, the Harriet 
left Pier No. 7, N.R., for the port of Chagres, 
New Grenada. A few friends, who had remain- 
ed on board to return with the steamer, bade us 
farewell off the Narrows, and when al} hands 
were piped down to supper all that remained of 
New York could be summed up in its recollec- 
tions. 

There have been so many volumes devoted to 
descriptions of sea voyages, so many words be- 
stowed upon the apparently unimportant minutia 
of the trackless ocean, that I shali hardly venture 
to attempt a transcript of the thousand and one 
tales of my illustrious predecessors. Still there is 

'much in the huge rolling waves, and accessories of 
|the vast deep, which furnish the traveller with 
food for reflection, and I cannot refrain from de- 
voting a few lines to our passage. 
After our berths were arranged, our baggage 
|dispersed, our supper discussed, and our waole 
party made uncomfortable by the coid northerly 
wind, we “ turned in” with the consciousness that 
our cabin was most uncomfortably crowded, and 
our stomachs preparing for the grand ordeal 
through which maritime adventurers must reach 
experience. Our cabin was a temporary affair 
erected on the forward deck, and adapted for the 
accommodation of about six persons; but our 
worthy captain, acting on the principle of a New 
England cheese press, had contrived to compress 
about three times that quantity into its limits, 
which of course added very little to our comfort. 
About 6 o’clock on the morning of the 18th,I 
was aroused by a succession of strange noises on 
the deck, which at first I attributed to the cack- 
ling of some unknown sea-fowl, and hastened out, 
when, from stem to stern, on both larboard and 
starboard sides, I found stationed the majority of 
my fellow passengers offering up, at the shrine of 
old ocean, that which but the night before had 
been generously furnished them at the cabin table. 
Involuntarily I laughed outright ; unfortunate and 
ill-timed mirth, for, before my -cachinations could 
be responded to by the indignation of the sufferers, 
my turn had come. 

I had heard much and read more of this scourge 


} 
| 


_of the ocean—had years before limned on the can- 
| vass of my fancy most grotesque figures and fore- 


bodings, and was now to behold a realization or 
contradictior of my fears. At first I smiled, but 
with a quaint, sinister, unbending of my nerves, 
and then there came across me a confusion of 
embodied visions of the horrible, a succession of 
interminable spasms, which, like the kaleidescope, 
resolved themselves into successive shapes and 
forms with most ingenious and _ inexplicable 




































celerity, then my eyes, which were fixed on va- 
cancy ‘before, saw in the dim perspective bodily 
demons, whose eager grasp but awaited my 
proximity, My hands convulsively trembled vio- 
lently, the color of my cheeks waned as though 
touched by wasting disease, my stomach seemed 
converted into an immense reservoir where all the 
elements commingled to generate the intensity of 
contusion, and as I leaned my head against the 
bulwark, and gave to the ocean monarch my share 
of tribute, the world and all its pleasures seemed 
buried in the vast deep beneath. It was not the 
mere animal torture, the pain of each passing 
spasm, that inflicted upon me so much of suffer- 
ing ; but the complete prostration of the mental, 
as well as physical, faculties so bereft me of sense 
and reason temporarily, that when I recovered | 
could almost believe I had visited Pandemonium, 
and joined in a re-union of Milton’s incarnate 
fends. I can conceive of nothing in the catalogue 
of ills so decidedly terrific as sea-sickness, and if 
my experience is not verified by the observations 
of others, I can only say they are furnished with 
less sensitive stomachic organs than myself. 

The second day out, having somewhat recovered 
my spirits, I was enabled to look around me and 
see my fellow passengers. We were, all told, 
sixty-five in number, and more dissimilarity in ap- 
pearance and character could hardly be found at 
any country town meeting. Even our captain 
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against the mast to await my next question. 
“ How long shall we probably be to Chagres?” 
asked I. “The old man says fourteen days,” 
answered he promptly, “ but I shall call it a d 
good run if we make it in twenty. The trade 
winds though may take us in.” I presume I 
might easily have informed myself upon nautical 
aflairs generally had I stopped longer, but I wished 
to laugh heartily and so left. ‘This boy wore ear- 
rings, a striped shirt, boasted an amplitude of 
trowsers, chewed tobacco and swore horribly ; 
moreover he had been one trip to sea, and if his 
catalogue of accomplishments did not render him 
au fait in all nautical affairs nothing could ever 
hope to. I may as well mention that he suddenly 
disappeared the first day out, and nothing was 
heard of him for some time—to my astonishment I 
learned he was sea-sick. As I said before, our 
passengers were of all classes and conditions, and 
for the sake of curiosity I drew up a list of them. 
Seven were natives of Great Britain, twenty seven 
of N. Y. State, nine of Massachusetts, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, two of Vermont, thee of Ger- 
many, one of Canada, five of Connecticut, one of 
Maine, four of France, one of Austria, two of 
Switzerland, one of Pensylvania, and one of 
China. ‘Their occupations varied as much as their 
ages. There were merchants, students, book- 
keepers, Tailors, gunsmiths, carpenters, artists, 
clerks, physicians, manufactures, cooks, hatters, 





and crew weie antagonistical to the generality of watch makers, sailors and gentlemen. Of the 


seaman, and the H. T. B. herself was endowed 
with that happy medium between the wash-tub 
and brig, whieh ensures all the good qualities of 
the former with the bad ones of the latter. Cap- 
tain B was not what you would call a fine 
specimen of the sailor. He would not at first 
sight strike you as being in command of a seventy- 
four, or even a gun brig, and as he emerged from 
the cabin in the morning, his dilapidated dressing 
gown upon his back, his red slippers on his feet, 
his head covered with a cloth cap in miniature, 
and his legs encased in very common corduroy, 
you would possibly (if just from an agricultural 
district) call him a quiet old farmer, or, if from 
the Pennsylvania mining section, undoubtedly dub 
him a miner. In fact I was a long time conclud- 
ing whether to set him down in this diary as an 
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agricultural mariner, or a marine agriculturist. | 
| hesitate upon leaving his wife and family for such 


He so well supplies the vacancy in both these de- 


partments that I cannot resolve my doubts to | 


certainties. But the most astonishing anomaly 
on board was our cabin boy. My first acquaint- 
ance with him was at the time I secured my pas- 
sage on the bark. As I bowed my head to enter 


the cabin [ encountered him, and enquiring | 


casually about the vessel, was astonished to find 
so much talent and genius beneath the rough garb 
of a sailor boy of twelve. Precocity seemed his 
chief characteristic, and I could not but admire the 
assumption of nautical pedantry which my ques- 
tions called forth. “ Are your accommodations 
good ?” said I, entering the door. “ Excellent,” 
said he slowly, “excellent. Our cabins are com- 
modious and convenient, and our table furnished 
with the best the market affords. We shall en- 
deavor to make you all as comfortable as cir- 


J 


| 
j 
} 


latter I found but two, and as one was a red- 
haired Irish cockney, and the other a French boy 
of nineteen, remarkably seedy, I did not inquire 
their distinction between gentlemen and the ca- 
naille. Among our passengers was one old gen- 
tieman named B , from the ancient town of 
Litchfield, Ct. He was the father of a numerous 
progeny, owned considerable property in his native 
place, and was no less than sixty years old. For 
sprightliness and activity I never saw his superior, 
and as he, like most Yankees, was a man of dis- 
cernment and education, I took great pleasare in 
conversing with him. He told me that his wife 
was living in Litchfield, where he owned a manu- 
factory, and that the news from California had 
excited in his breast a strong desire to visit the 
latter region, and view the country before he be- 
came tooold! When I asked him if he did not 





a journey, he replied “ No! they are well enough 
off, and why do they need me with them? [ 
want to see a little of what is going on in the 
world.” Every morning at 4 o’clock he was on 
the foreastle conversing with the watch, and 
eliciting all the information possible, at the expense 
of our sleep. 

We had very little excitement to break “ the 


/even tenor of our way” on the voyage. We saw 


a few dolphins, a good many flying fish, and oc- 
casionally a porpoise. In the morning we ate our 
breakfast, at noon our dinner, at night our supper, 
and then joyously went to bed with the conscious- 
ness that to-morrow would bring a repetition of 
yesterday. We occasionly ventured up into the 
cross trees, and as our vessel boasted no lubbers 
hole, that was considered by us a feat of sufficient 


cumstances will allow,” and he leaned composedly | magnitude to suffice for one day. Had we as- 
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ceaded too often the novelty would have been lost 
to us. I also employed myself for a day or two 


in studying the sublimity of studding sails, top | 


gallant sails, bowlines, earrings, &c., but was at 
last so completely lost in the immensity of spanker 


gaffs, jib booms, marling spikes, flying jibs, jewel | 


blocks, and other nautical stumbling blocks, that I 


in despair gave up the idea of carrying away with | 
Occasionally | 
I ventured an observation on the probability of an | 


me any knowledge of seamanship. 


approaching storm, (and unfortunately for my 
acumen always when the barometer indicated 
“ fair weather” as plainly as need be,) and one 
day when it was nearly calm, hinted, vaguely, at 
the propriety of putting into requisition the extra 
umbrellas to assist our locomotion ; but, with the 
exception of pointing out the bowsprit to a lands- 


man as a bowline, enquiring of the captain why | 


he did not hoist a studding sail on the gally, and 


suggesting to the mate that one of the larboard | 


earings needed cleaning, I passed for a very close 
student of Bowditch’s Navigator. I have solemnly 
vowed never hearafter to express any nautical 
opinion on ship board, as it isa very easy thing to 
secure a reputation for knowledge by shaking the 
head very profoundly when asked a question, 


when, nine times in ten, it is lost by opening the | 


mouth. Jack Bunsby passed for a profound sea- 
man, merely from his unique manner of drinking a 
glass of grog, as we all know. 


Strange to say we saw many things on the ves- | 


sel which reminded us of home ; but our emotions, 


perhaps from the contiguity of the associations, | 


were not entirely pleasurable. Among the most 
prominent of the sweet reminders was the pig pen, 
which, being directly under my window, recalled 
to mind, very strongly, the days when I fed the 
swine, “ long time ago.” And yet, from a desire 
to avoid all recollections of a place as far distant 
as home, or perhaps from a wish to avoid the pen 
itself, I carefully closed the shutter when I turned 


in, and while consigning to oblivion all “ the scenes | 


of my childhood,” consigned internally my brutish 
neighbors, to another though not a better land. 
The total absence of everything like good cooking 
and respectable provisions, also served to keep 
alive our thoughts of friends left behind, and as 
we spread something our captain denominated 
butter upon our hard bread, and vaguely question- 
ed the steward’s ability in selecting coffee, we could 
not but call up indistinct visions of hot rolls and 
fresh butter, with the accompaniment of Java 
coffee, somewhere in a pleasant parlor in the 
States. 

Everything has an end, and we at last found our 
passage included in the catalogue. 
Caycas group one fine morning quite early, and 
very strenuous exertions to see them also, and 
from that moment we were continually running 
among long low headlands and bluffs, which, from 
the absence of orange groves, and lemon trees, 
and grape vines, might as well have been the Isle 
of man as the West Indies, and in a few days 
came in sight of Chagres itself. When perhaps 
some twelve miles distant, I observed one of our 
passengers, who had been very fidgety during the 
whole passage, wrap himself closely in his pilot 
coat and encompass his face in a thick comforter, 
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We made the | 







| the thermometer being only about 100. 


I could 


| not at first understand his mancuvre, but he in. 
formed me privately that the air of Chagres was 
so exceedingly poisonous, that he dared not yen. 
ture an inhalation of its deadly qualities sayo 


through his very primitive respiration. As he was 
|a physician he had inoculated several with hig 
belief, and 1 was much amused to observe the 
care taken by all to avoid the malaria, especially 
as we were just in sight of port and had a fine 
breeze blowing directly in shore. 

We anchored off the Castle of Saint Antonio 
‘about 3 o’clock, P.M., and the next day were 
towed into port by the steamer Orus, just ‘arrived 
from New York. Of course we were all anxious 
to see Chagres,as it had been called the most dis. 
agreeable spot in the world, not even excepting 
the black hole of Calcutta, and accordingly, as 
| soon as we reached anchorage, a party seized the 
ships boat and went on shore. Instead of the 
dirty, filthy, disagreeable mud hole we had an- 
ticipated, we found ourselves in a very small but 
compact South American rancho, as pleasant and 
' agreeable as many of our Southern villages, 

The spot upon which Chagres is built very much 
_resembles one of those uneven holes we frequently 
find scooped out of a sand bank by the side of a 
| New England highway. It is surrounded on aij 
| sides by huge picturesque hills, covered with a 
| variety of tropical trees, the ascent to which—the 
hills—would be deemed a matter of considerable 
|trouble. The Chagres river empties into the 
|ocean within a few rods of the village, and the 
huge underbrush and thick matted weeds, which, 
| like immense mustaches encircle its mouth, leave 
you undecided at first sight as to its actual size. 
As we entered the village we found ourselves 
among a crowd of half Spanish negroes, who 
were endeavoring to bargain with us for canoes to 
| Gorgona, but from our utter inability to under- 
| stand each other no great progress was made. A 
few rods from the landing place we found, under 
cover of a roof of bamboo leaves, a most imposing 
|restaurant and coffee house. It was kept bya 
| Mr. Parks, formerly of New York, who, starting 

for California when the excitement first commen- 
ced, had stopped here to establish himseif in busi- 
ness. He had a negro cook from New York, pay- 
|ing him three dollars per day, and was making 
| money fast enough to suit his wishes. We found 
three other young Americans here, all of whom 
| had stopped from want of funds, and had estab- 
_lished themselves in some petty shops where they 
| were doing well. I was never more satisfied of 
the true spirit of energy and accommodation to 
| circumstances, than in conversing with these young 
|men. They seemed perfectly contented with their 
| prospects, and as confident of reaching Calilornia 
as though boasting a pocket full of gold. 

A party of us ascended the hill which leads to 
| the Castle of San Antonio, to view the fortifica- 
| tions which we were told were immense. Near 
‘the hill top we saw an old, dilapidated, crazy 
looking hut, on the side of which was painted 
|“ Dr. Collews,” in Roman text. Of course we 
| hunted up the doctor, as he had an English name, 
|and found him a very agreeable person. He had 
travelled much in Europe and America as he in- 
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formed us, was educated at Heidelburg, and spoke | could not but consider the scene an exemplifica- 
come half dozen languages to perfection. He was | tion of the reign of Spanish dominion over the 
doing well in Chagres, as he invariably refused a | Western world, and read in the lesson conveyed 
fee when visiting a patient, (which of course se- | the sure destiny of a people whose powers are 
cured him something like a double fee in presents) relaxed by indolence, whose energies are sapped 
and as he was engaged to a Senorita Ramos, | by ignorance and idleness. 

danghter of Don Julian de Ramos, the nabob of; Instead of riding about the streets of Chagres 
Chagres, was in receipt of something like expecta- | on the back of a negro, which, from the mud and 
tions. Don Julian, who was Alcalde of Chagres | filth, had been intimated by some of the papers, 
by the way, was a perfect Yankce in his dealings | would be the case, we wandered around among 
with the people, seldom failed to get a good bar- | its population with impunity and dry soles. ‘The 
gain, and was acknowledged by all as the wealthi- | village contains 134 houses or huts, and a popu- 
est man in the vicinity. lation of some 600. The men are mostly occu- 
pied upon the river to Gorgona and Cruces, while 
the women amuse themselves in smoking and 
traficking during their absence. They are lazy, 
indolent and inactive, hardly capable of being 
larger and most important fortification. It was aroused into action, and possess all the prominent 
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several times. The monastery is still standing. [To Be Con TINUED. ] 


But to return to the Castle. On the brow of 
the hill which overlooks Chagres, and from whence 
a person could easily look down the chimneys of 
the huts in the village, if they had any, stood the 
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THE ATHEIST; OR, TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION. 


BY AUGUSTINE 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE REVEREND JOB GURNEY. 


** At seasons in the heart of man 
The tempter holdeth power,’’—JULIAN. 


** In fancy’when it lies in the white arms of Virtue, 
Sinketh oft the soul into the lap of Vice.’’ 


In a quiet old chamber of a house, in one of the 


° . : . 2 | 
out-of-the-way streets of the city, sat in an ancient | 


J. H. DUGANNE. 


And Fanny, the fair child, looked up to him with 
all the trusting affection of her orphan heart, con. 
fided to him her bitter sorrows, and rested satisfied 
when he commended her guileless efforts to please, 
She thought not of evil, for she knew not sin. 

“ And why are you glad I have come, Fanny 
asked the minister, drawing the maiden to his 


chair. 
“O, I—I wanted to ask you something. Must 





I always be obedient to my superiors ?” 


“Why do you ask that, Fanny? Do you not 


arm-chair, a beautiful young maiden. Very lovely | know when obedience is necessary ?” 


indeed was she, leaning back in the deep cushion- | 


ed chair, her nimble fingers busily plying her nee- 
dle, whilst to her blithesome voice her little feet 
kept music. Sunlight streamed through the cur- 
tain upon her forehead, and danced amid her 
golden tresses till they were wrapped in a mist 
of light. 

All alone seemed the bright-faced girl in the 
antique room. But, nevertheless, she had many 
companions ; her own innocent, happy thoughts, 
dancing before her soul’s eyes in white robes, and 
mounting on the glittering sunbeam that slanted 
through the room, like angels on the ladder of 
faith. 

But the young maiden’s song was interrupted 
by the entrance of a visitor. He was a man of 
prepossessing appearance, his forehead expansive, 
his eyes dark and expressive, and his hair of a 
glossy black. ‘The girl’s face lit up radiantly, as 
he appeared, and, leaving her chair, she ran for- 
ward to meet him. Gently taking her hand, the 
new-comer greeted her kindly, and took the chair 
that she had vacated, whilst the maiden stood be- 
side him with her happy, truthful smile. “O, I 
am so glad you have come!” said she. 

The visitor glanced benignly on the fair girl, 
and took her small white hand in his own. 

The Reverend Job Gurney, which was the 
name and title of the individual we are now sur- 
veying, was the pastor of the church to which be- 
longed our acquaintances of a former chapter, the 
two deacons. And Fanny, the young maiden, 
who now stood smiling at his knee, was a fair, 
fresh blossom grafted on the church-tree, who sang 
with her melodious voice in the choir, and who 
believed her pastor, Mr. Gurney, to be the incar- 
nation of piety upon earth. 

And truly a pattern of pastors was the reverened 
gentleman ; with a mildness of manner that was 
irresistable with the gentler sex, a tender tone to his 
voice, and a sweet smile upon his lips, which in- 
sensibly won upon their affections. Yet, as we 
have seen, the Reverened Job Gurney was no 
favorite with the deacons, and they neglected no 
opportanity of animadverting upon what they 
termed the hypocrisy of their smooth-faced pastor. 

But still he was regarded by many as a saint, 
so lamb-like were his manners and appearance. 


“ Because—because,” replied the young girl, 
| hesitatingly, “ Deacon Smith said [ must always 
obey him in everything. He said I must not use 
|my own judgment, for I might not know—” 

« Ah, yes, my child—I understand—might not 
| know what was always’ right. Yes, that is the 
| reason superiors are appointed over the young— 
'to direct them correctly. But, go on Fanny. 
| What did Deacon Smith ask of you ?” 
| As Job Gurney asked this, he gazed fixedly 

upon the girl’s expressive face, and a light gleam- 

'ed in his dark eye—a light which should not have 
| been there. He drew her nearer yet to the arm- 
chair. ‘“ What was it, Fanny ?” 

The young maiden cast her eyes upon the floor, 
| as she replied: “ He asked me to kiss him.” 
| “ And did you obey him, Fanny ?” asked the 
| pastor, with his gaze resting on her blushing neck. 
| She looked up into his face with a timid glance. 

“ Yes,” she murmured. “ Was it wrong, Mr. 
| Gurney ?” 

“ Do you think it was, Fanny ?” 

The girl was silent, and her eyes once more 
sought the floor. 

“ Would you think it wrong if I should tel! you 
to kiss me?” asked the pastor, passing his arm 
| around her waist, and bending his lips close to her 
cheek. 

“O,no!” said Fanny, “ for you—you—are the 
minister, and—” 

She paused—she was confused. Yet had she 
unconsciously given the reason why she should 
fear the man who now embraced her. He wasa 
minister of heaven’s word at the altar. Alas! to 
the blind confidence which has led them to trust 
implicitly to priests, do many fallen ones owe their 
ruin. 

“ Kiss me, Fanny !” 

Job Gurney’s lips pressed those of the young 
girl, and he drew her form closely to his breast. 
Was that indeed a father’s kiss, that flushed the 
maiden’s brow and neck with crimson? Was that 
embrace pure which made her pulses for a moment 
like fire, and stayed her breath with a new and 
strange thrill? Fanny’s form trembles now, and 
a coldness succeeds the fiery warmth which seem- 
ed inhaled from her pastor’s lips. She lay almost 
| powerless in Gurney’s arms. 




































For a few moments after that kiss, the minister 
was silent. Then he whispered softly in Fanny’s 
ar, © Where is your brother ?” 

“ He has not been home for a week,” answered 
girl. 
od ye your grandmother ?” 

«She is sleeping now. Shall I go and call her? 

ghe will be glad to see you.” 
‘Fanny made a movement to disengage herself 
fom Gurney’s arms, but he gently detained her. 
«No matter!” said he. “Let us have a little 
conversation. I am in no haste, my child. Now, 
tell me, Fanny—why is it not wrong for me to 
kiss you ?” 

«(—sir—I do not know. Because—because 
_—you would not do it if it were wrong. Isn’t 
that it, Mr. Gurney? She looked up smilingly 
into her pastor’s face. 

«It is indeed, my dear,” returned the minister. 
«Of course—of course, you know, Fanny, I do 
not think it wrong. You area good girl.” 

He lifted her from the floor upon his knee, and 
twined his arm around her waist, her radiant head 
resting upon his breast. Again the maiden’s 
cheek grew flushed beneath that strange kiss. 

And while the guileless girl submitted to his 
caresses, unconscious of wrong, the man whisper- 
ed in her ear of virtue and holiness. Whilst his 
veins were swelling with unholy passion, he ap- 
proached the sanctuary of that pure maiden’s 


e 


thoughts with specious reasoning. He wrapped | 


in a veil of glittering sophistry the spirit of his 
dark design, and whilst warning the child to be- 
ware of worldly snares, he was weaving around 
her a web of shining but poisoned threads. Was 


there none to step between him and his victim— | 


none to dash from his hand the cup he was pre- 
paring for the innocent? 

Was there none? Ay! He who beholds the 
hearts of all watched over the young girl in the 
hour of her peril. 

The heart of Fanny was pure. She conceived 
not evil, and in her unknowing purity she was 
safe. Yet the man who presses her to his breast, 
urged on by the tyrant lash of his own passions, 
forgot at last the veil with which his purpose was 
at first concealed. Deluded by the passiveness 
with which she listened to his sophistry, he grew 
bolder ; and while the maiden’s eyes were fixed 
on his own, while her gentle heart beat against 
his bosom—he dared to speak to her of—crime. 

As the wild beast is cowed by the bright eye 
of his keeper—as the human gaze shrinks from 
the fiery sun—so fell the glance of that libertine 


priest before the look of the innocent girl. Ere | 


the dark whisper of sin had thrilled entirely upon her 
ears, she sprang from the false shepherd’s embrace. 
She spoke no word—but her dazzling eyes rested 
unquailingly upon his guilty face. He shrank 
from their light—he dared not meet their reproach- 


ful purity—and, like a thief, he fled from the | 


room. 

Fanny stood a moment after he had gone and 
listened to his retreating footsteps. Then the 
young girl buried her face in her hands, and, sink- 
ing in the arm-chair, she wept long and bitterly. 





The Atheist; or, True 


and False Religion. 
CHAPTER X. 





THE PASTOR’S WIFE. 


** Make her a slave— 
Steal from her rosy lip by needless jealousies ; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion—all 
That makes life's cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers.--N. P. WiLuis. 





Wuen the Reverend Job Gurney left the house 
where, with her aged grandmother, resided the 
| orphan Fanny, his mind was in such a state that 
| the despair of a condemned malefactor would have 
| been a relief toit. He staggered along the street 
in the direction of his home, scarcely knowing 
| whither his steps were leading; for his bosom was 
| a furnace of tortaring thoughts. 

Job Gurney was but one of many. Endowed 
naturally with a warm and passionate tempera- 
ment, he had in his youth been rather noted than 
otherwise for his lightness of disposition and the 
pleasure be found in the diversions of that period 
of life. But on the completion, after arduous ap- 
plication, of his collegiate course, he had selected 
the ministry for his profession in precisely the 
manner that thousands of others choose between 
\the three liberal pursuits. “The law,” said his 
advisers and his own reflections, “is fluctuating 
and uncertain. Medical ranks are crowded and 
the vocation of a physician is arduous in the ex- 
treme. But the pulpit is a life of quiet, perhaps 
elegant enjoyment. It aflords, too, opportunities 
of gaining great oratorical reputation. It is in 
fact the best of the three professions.” 
| Thus reason, and thus are influenced, more 
than a moiety of the clerical students of our uni- 


! 


| versities. Thus is the service of the altar placed 
| in the same worldly category with the trades and 
professions of business life ; and the ministers of 
| the most high are, in a vast majority of cases, men 
| who would more fitly have trod the quarter-deck, 
or led on gold-diggers to the treasures of El- 
| Dorado. 

And thus Job Gurney, with unschooled passions, 
with sanguine temperament, and bad principles, 
had entered upon the duties of the sacredotal 
office. Was he a hypocrite and dissembler? 
Was he a “ wolf in sheep’s clothing,” entering the 
fold of the good?) Was he a deliberately bad 
man, intent only on the gratification of his own 
| unholy impulses ? 

Job Gurney was neither. He had adopted the 
profession of a clergyman, it is true, from the 
| motives we have mentioned above; yet it was in 
|entire ignorance of the difficulties he would be 
called on to encounter through his own unruled 
passions. He well knew what the service of the 
altar required—a spotless conscience, a pure heart, 
a devout purpose ; but he felt within himself that 
these requisites were not his; and from this feel- 
ing, the man’s whole life had been a terrible 
| struggle between desire and duty. 

Job Gurney would have died a martyr to the 
religion he professed ; he would have suffered 
torture rather than that his church should be 
scandalized ; he would have starved, scourged, 
maimed himself, like the ancient anchorites, in 
order to subdue his passions. But Job Gurney 
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was but a man—with human weakness and fail- | excited limb of religion, while his wife glanced, 


ings, and, though he struggled against the evil of 
his nature, he could never wholly master it. 

Thus had the temptings of evil led him on in 
his interview with the artless Fanny, until, un- 
knowing what he did, he had torn off the veil of | 
his priestly character, and disclosed the hideous 
lineaments of impure desire to the shrinking soul 
of virtue. And as he fled, like a scared criminal, 
from the clear-eyed girl, he covered his flushed | 
face, and moaned in anguish. Job Gurney, the 
pastor, would have given worlds, would have laid 
down his life to recall the terrible experience of | 
the last moment; he would have submitted to the | 
stake, could he but restore his sanctity in the eyes | 
of that innocent child. 

But Job Gurney had allowed himself to be cou- | 
quered by evil, and now he fled from the face of | 
good. He gained his Lome, and sought the quiet 
of his study, with his brain throbbing with pain 
and shame. [°.. wife was there; and as the 
pastor threw himself upon a chair, and leaned his | 
forehead on his hand, her arm was placed proudly | 
around his neck, and her voice tenderly inquired | 
what ailed him. Alas! he could not, dared not 
answer. 

Mrs. Gurney was that jewel of man’s heart, a 
virtuous woman. Not the virtue of the canting 
conventicle—not the missionary, and tract, and 
prison-discipline virtue, was that which gave lustre 
to the mild woman who now sat by her husband’s 
side, but the patient, the uncomplaining, the home 
virtue, which sheds a halo around the hearth, and 
an atmosphere of beauty and benevolence abroad. 

Mrs. Gurney was no favorite with the vineyar- 
faced female hypocrites and devotees of the church, 
as her husband was no idol of his deacons. Such 
shining examples of the whole duty of woman as 
Mrs. Brother Oily, looked with ineffable pity upon 
one who made not known to the world the good 
she performied in secret. ‘They could perceive no 
holiness in “ hiding one’s light under a bushel”— 
and therefore Mrs. Gurney was not their favorite. 

An energetic knock rattled the door of the 
room, in which the husband and wife were now 
seated, and the lank form of Deacon Smith pre- 


sented itself, with peculiarly unbending gravity, at | 
|G., Mrs. G., I pity you, indeed I do—poor de- 


| ceived woman.” 


the threshhold. 

Mr. Gurney raised his flushed face, and replied 
to the salutation of the worthy church-pillar, with 
as calm a voice as he could command. But no 
smile appeared on the lips of Deacon Smith. He 


advanced towards the pastor, and, in an elevated | 
{no doubt deny it, but it must come out. Yes, in- 


and C. sharp voice, broke forth : 

“ T owe you a debt, sir.” 

At this information, which was apparently quite 
unexpected on the part of the minister, that gen- 
tleman commenced the exhibition of sundry tokens | 
of surprise. The acknowledgment of a debt due | 
to oneself, in this world of dollars and cents, is 
generally productive of an agreeable feeling ; but | 
in this case the very violent demeanor of the ven- | 
erable elder, abstracted in a great measure from | 
the satisfaction with which the pastor might | 
otherwise have received the admission of indebted- | 
ness. 

“Explain yourself, Deacon Smith,” said Mr. 
Gurney, rising from his seat, and confronting the | 


| 
| 
| 


ithis man means!” exclaimed the wife, with an 
| alarmed look at the pastor. 





with a misgiving anxiety, at the parties. 

“ You know what I mean,” muttered the 
belligerent deacon. “QO, you—you unrighteous 
shepherd !” 

“ Deacon Smith!” said the minister, in a tone 


of extreme gravity, and a holy-smile trembling on 
his lip—though his wife, with the quick instinct of 


an affectionate heart, noticed that the deacon’s 
behavior had stirred her husband’s soul deeper 
than could be seen from the surface—*“ Deacon 
Smith, I beg you will explain your meaning.” 

The elder’s thin lips met in a malicious sneer, 
as though he strove to suppress the inward hate 
which he felt. “ You’re a bad man!” he mutter- 
ed in a hissing tone, casting a malignant look at 
the minister. 

“TI know not what you mean,” repeated Mr. 


| Gurney, his countenance turning pale, and his 
‘frame trembling with the recollection of his late 


criminal intentions with regard to the orphan 
Fanny ; so true is the guilty conscience its own 
accuser, its own judge. 

“You know—you do know,” cried Deacon 
| Smith, assuming the whining tone of his common 
| conversation, “we have grieved much for you! 
| The church is greatly scandalized by the reports 

concerning you, Mr. Gurney.” 

| «For heaven’s sake, speak out!” cried the pas- 
tor in a faint voice. 

| “Nay, nay, my husband—let him not excite 
| you!” said Mrs. Gurney, approaching the clergy- 
'man, and looking up earnestly into his face.— 
“Mr. Smith—I pray you, say no more. He is 
ill, and—” 

“T’ll speak out,” interrupted the elder. “We 
are commanded to exhort backsliders.” 

“But is it my husband to whom you now 
speak?” returned Mrs. Gurney, mildly. “ You 
would not surely accuse him of backsliding.” 

“ Wouldn't 1?” muttered Deacon Smith. “ Per- 
/haps I'll accuse him of something worse. Yes, 
| and prove it too, Mrs. Gurney. He knows what 

[ mean. O, what a sinful wretch is man!” 

“ T will not hear more,” cried Mrs. Gurney.— 
“ Deacon Smith, this is unchristian, and—” 

“ Let him deny it—let him deny it. Oh, Mrs. 


“ For heaven’s sake, my husband, tell me what 


“IT can tell you,” cried Deacon Smith. “ He’ll 


deed, the church must know that he has another 
wife—another wife, Mrs. Gurney. Poor woman, 
to be so deceived !” 

Mrs. Gurney, as this terrible charge fell from 
the elder’s lips, felt her strength almost forsake 
her, and she would have fallen had not her hus- 
band’s outstretched arms supported her. Her eyes 
met his, and beheld the expression of his face.— 
One glance was enough for the wife’s heart—and 
with a calm voice, she said, “ Deacon Smith, you 
may reserve your pity. Your charge is false—I 
know my husband is innocent.” 

“It’s true—it’s true.” cried the deacon, with his 
malicious laugh. “Why don’t he deny it? It’s 
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because he knows it, and I know it, and if he 
don’t resign his charge of our church, he’ll be ex- 
posed. ‘That’s the long and short of the matter.” 

“If you have any mercy, leave us,” cried Mrs. 


Gurney. “See how you have agitated my hus- 
band. I know not what is your motive in assert- 


ing this falsehood—but now, for heaven’s sake, 
say no more.” 

“ He'll hear from me,” muttered the deacon, 
casting another look of hypocritic pity on the 
wife, and a glance of ill-concealed tialice upon 
Gurney. “ The chaff must be thrashed out of the 
wheat—verily, it is written.” 

The lank figure of the malevolent elder disap- | 
peared, and Gurney, uttering a low mvan, sank | 
into the arms of his wife. | 

His head rested upon her bosom—that bosom 
which beat with pure affection for him. Hei eyes, 
beautifully trustful, were fixed on his own. “ My | 
wife,” murmured he, in a broken voice, “ my true 
wife '” 

The heart of the strong man gushed forth at 
his ayes; and the tears of husband and wife were 
mingled. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FALSE WITNESS, 


‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’’ 
[DecaLoGuE 

BurnycoaT led his companion, Morrell, away 
from the low bar-room in which he had hinted to 
him of a proposed plot, and arm in arm the two 
proceeded along the streets. 

It is a remarkable feature about the city of 
Boston, that a good deal of outward piety is every- 
where visible. The stranger, as he strolls, after 
nightfall, through the most frequented thorough- 
fares, hears the solemn tones of the church-bell, 
and beholds throngs of well-dressed people, turn- 
ing from the sidewalk into various brilliantly 
lighted and elegantly ornamented churches,whence 
the sound of a popular clergyman’s mellifluous 
voice, or the soul-raising harmony of the organ, 
invites the attention of the passer-by. “It is 
beautiful—it is good,” says the stranger, beholding 
this evidence of piety. 

And now, as Burnycoat and the Freethinker 
took their way through the streets, they threaded 
the throngs of people who were crowding to their 
favorite churches. And in the chapels, and ves- 
tries, and halls of the good city of Boston, at this 
hour, were met together multitudes of long-breath- 
ed and devout brethren and sisters, offering up 
studied prayers to the ear of heaven, while their 
hearts were full of deceit, and treachery, and all 
uncleanness. Ay, in truth, while the lips of hun- 
dreds of these church-goers poured forth prayers 
for pardon and mercy, their secret thoughts were 
shaping out plots of cruelty and wrong. In the 
temple of a pure God were met this night many 
whose souls were leprous with hypccrisy. 

And, O! avenging justice, what else takes place 
this night? What other places are thronged be- 
sides the churches and vestries ? 
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Verily, while the hypocrites and dissemblers 
mock the Searcher of Hearts at his very altar, 
their sons and their brothers are rioting in the 
brilliant gambling hells, the glittering drinking 
saloons, and the thousand other gilded cages that 
throw out their traps to lure the unsuspecting. 
Whilst the fathers are hypocrites, the sons are 


| dupes ; and the curse of premature age, of disease, 


and death, is hanging over the generation of the 
wicked. The sins of the parents are visited wo- 
fully upon the children. 

But Burnycoat and Morrell troubled themselves 
not with moralizings like these. ‘They pursued 
their path until they reached a subsiantial, well- 
built house, in a retired street, on the door of which 
was a brass plate bearing the euphonious and 
unique letters—* S-m-i-t-h.” Burnycoat rang the 
bell, and, with his companion, was soon in the 
presence of a tall, thin man, who, in fact, was no 
other than our acquaintance, the deacon. 

When the two visitors had entered the apart- 
ment, the elder carefully closed the door. Then, 
motioning Burnycoat and his companion to be 
seated, he remarked—*I was expecting you, 


| Robert.” 


‘Always punctual is my motto, deacon,” re- 
turned the man addressed. “ My friend here 
knows all about the affair we spoke of. But he’il 
not speak out without a fee. You understand, 
deacon.” 

“Q, that shall be taken care of,” said Deacon 
Smith. “If your friend is certain erough in re- 
gard to the matter to swear to the fact,” contin- 
ued he, with a twinkle of his malicious eyes, 
“ there’ll be no difficulty about the fees.” 

“ You hear that, Jim,” said Burnycoat, sinking 
his voice, and addressing his companion, who had 
listened half bewildered to the deacon’s remarks. 
Morrell returned an inquiring look. 

“ What am I to do?” muttered he. 

“ Only to swear—don’t you hear ?” 

“To what?” 

“ Why, that the Reverend Job Gurney has two 
wives, which you know to be the case, and which 
he has paid you to keep secret. Of course, you 
can swear to that, Jim.” 

“ Knowing the fact,” remarked Deacon Smith, 
quietly. 

“And having seen the wife often,” pursued 
Burnycoat. “ Of course, you can swear, Jim.” 

Morrell glanced frem one to another of the two 
schemers, with an idiotic stare. Then, with an 
oath, he cried —* Yes—I’!] swear.” 

“ You see, it’s all right, deacon,” said Burny- 
coat. 

“ Perfectly satisfactory.” 

“And all that will be necessary is for him to 
see the lady,” continued the man in a low voice. 
“ Supposing we all visit her—eh, deacon ?” 

“ Perhaps it will be as well,” answered Smith. 
*« But, this man can be trusted—can he ?” 

“ T’ll answer for him.” 

“Let us go then. I will follow you shortly, 
and you can conduct your friend to Rachel.” 

“ Precisely, deacon. Come, Morre|l—let us be 
moving. Good night, Deacon Smith.” 

With these words, Burnycoat took Morrell’s 
arm, and led him once more into the street. They 
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walked quickly away from the house, and it was | 


“T will tell you. 





Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 


We go from here to the resi- 


not till they had proceeded some squares that the | dence of a young lady, who is the wife of Rey, 


former addressed his comrade. 
“ Jim—are you sober!” 
“I’m not drunk,” returned the other. 
“Do you understand what you are to do?” | 


“ No.’ 


| derstand ?” 


Job Gurney, but deserted by him, and unable to 


| prove her marriage. 
required to swear that you witnessed the ceremony 


and signed the marriage certificate. 


You will see her, and be 


Do you un- 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LATE OF SCOTLAND. 


BY MRS. L. 


TaT moral sun has set! but its reflected 
Light beams on us still, and though the calmer 
Rays of its pale glory ceases to dazzle 
Or arouse to life, yet from the records 
Of this mind there beams a radiance 
Borrowed from the skies— 

{n him we saw the 
Moral grandeur of a giant intellect 
With all its great capacities enlarged— 
Refined—anc warmed with love divine, making 
The world its mission field. 

Oh had that soul been 
Left, bound only to the sordid actualities 
Of life’s low aims, and raised no higher from 
The dust of earth than a mere selfish love 
Has power to raise it, or had he filled his 
Heart with dreams of earthly good, made up a 
Bed of roses for itself to rest upon, dreaming 
Of beauty and delight, drinking the pleasures 
Of this life from golden Chalice, when others 
Lie on thorns, or walk the paths of life pierced 
With its poisonous stings: death and a dark 
Oblivion would have claimed that name whose 
Very accent now fills up the mind with high 
And noble thoughts. 

Oh blessed Power! that 
New creates, and warms to newer life, that 
Kindles up a flame that e’en the tyrant’s 
Breath cannot put out, nor the grave quench ! 
It is its kindly force that draws the spirit 
Upward, and stays it up with promises 
And hopes that have their hold on Heaven! 
It is its voice of Mercy that the wretched 
Hear soothing their woe, it gives the cup 
Of water, lifts the fallen up, visits the 
Captive in his chains, goes down and finds the 
Vicious and degraded and brings them out 
To a pure atmosphere of love—of hope— 
Of happiness, 
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G. ABELL. 


It was Religion—its 
Heavenly zeal, its kindly charities 
That set all o’er with gems and pear/s the daily 
Life of Chalmers. It was its holy love 
That moved the secret springs swaying a world 
Of mind, in favor of the cross— 

To do his Master's will, 
With all his beating heart, his earnest thinking 
Mind—to pour out Truth, till eves blinded by 
Sin and error should behold the light, and 
Feel its glowing warmth—this was his labor 
Here—and this his highest honor— 

Go ask at Morningside 
Why kings and nobles followed there his dust, 
And thousands in the train wept tears of grief; 
A voice will answer thy inquiring spirit 
Soft as an angel whisper, ** It is the 
Homage paid to consecrated genius 
And exalted worth.’’ 

No hired mourning here— 
No booming guns or hollow pageant in 
This scene of gloom—but better far—the great 
Good man was followed to his rest by hearts 
That loved him— 

That lonely spot holds 
But his daust—his noble spirit Zives, and 
Takes its higher lessons now from Him who 
Made all things! From that high point the 
Planetary world is there spread out for 
His enraptured gaze. ‘Tis there he feels the 
Full great value of the soul! No sin to 
Mar his peace—no sorrow there—and Love the 
Wonderous theme— God's Jove to man fills up all 
Heaven with joy! 

His name on earth will 
Never perish, but like a ‘‘ regal gem"’ 
It will go down to distant years—his 
Teaching mind recorded on the world will 
Give out Truth till Time’s last stroke shall 
Cease on Earth. 
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TALKS WITH YOU—HEAD WORSHIP AND HEART WORSHIP. 


BY CAROLINE C——., 


‘*Little children (and ye of larger growth) keep yourselves from idols.’” 


Are we heathens and pagans that you speak 
such words to us? And I answer, inasmuch as 
ye are worshippers of idols, ye are heathenish ! 

God, the Almighty, the Omnipresent, is a spirit ; 
is he therefore less a God, and less a Redeemer, 
because unseen,unheard? And ye,I say it know- 
ing but too well the mournful truth on which my 
words are based, (for my own human heart attests 
it,) are worshippers of gold, of pleasure, of fashion, 
ot honor, of applause. Is not this the real differ- 
ence then, I ask, between you and those heathen 
—they embody their idoiatrous thought, and bend 
the body down, whereas you make a fuller sacri- 
fice to your gods even than they—bending your 
cultivated intellect, your enlightened spirit too ? 

Very few who have heard the Saviour’s com- 
mand, “Go ye into all nations, preaching and 
baptizing in my name,” will question that it is 
well, that itis good and right to send off missiona- 
ries to India, and the far-off islands of the ocean, 
that the ignorant may learn of Him who has cre- 
ated, who alone can save. But, question of your- 
selves, in the tabernacles of your heart, even in its 
“holy of holies,’ have you set up no image—have 
you not bowed down to the lust of the eye, and 
the lust of the heart, and the pride of life? An- 
swer to your consciences—(it is as well to do so 
now as ever, and answer you must, and if you 
think well now some good may come of it)—have 
you laid no mighty sacrifice, what you acknow- 
ledge to be a sacrifice, ay, perchance, it is your 
soul! before some god of this world? have you 
not labored and striven with almost superhuman 
effort to secure some worldly good, some personal 
advancement? have ye not oftentimes, I will not 
say always, set your affections on things of earth? 
From my own conscious, self-condemning spirit 
cometh a reply, I need not seek it elsewhere. 

And yet if we will suffer ourselves to think of 
this head-worship and heart-worship, we will be 
forced to ask ourselves, what are they if not united ? 
and, alas, how very seldom are they to be found 
offered at one shrine? Let us consider of this 
further, 

Peleg Ottley had two children, Jonas and Re- 
becca, they were called. 

The man was a farmer in moderate circum- 
stances—that is he owned a good wife, and a well 
stocked farm ; but some how what he accomplish- 
ed had ever fallen farshort of what he hoped, and 
intended, and so in middle age he found himself 
about as far from the realization of his boyhood’s | 
dreams, as when first he had set about accomp- | 
lishing them. 

No one would ever have taken the rough, 
coarse-featured, “scrubby” farmer for a dreamer, 
(a poet he certainly was not,)—no one could have 
fancied, without indulging in the seemingly wild- 
est fancy, that Peleg ever cherished any very ex- 
alted aspirations—yet—the truth mast be told— 


, wonderful youth in the world as he was, and from 





| he did once think very queer things about him- 
self and his destiny, and was the entertainer of 
divers and sundry very strange hopes for his own 
and his children’s future—(in this world be it un- 
derstood.) When the farmer found his castles 
| proving, one after another, of the most unsubstan- 
| ial, unsatisfactory air, leaving himself and wife 
the same hard-working, pains-taking, comfortable 
| farmers, his hopes and desires naturally turned 
| towards his children, and his great wish became, 
'as they grew older, that they might be prosperous 
and happy, and more honored and sought after in 
| the world than their parents had been. And so, 
after all, he should find a triumph over his hard 
fortune, through his children ! 

Rebecca should be a lady, an educated lady, 
and Jonas should be a scholar and a gentleman. 
Yes, that was it—people should have occasion to 
know something about his children! and Peleg, 
as that “thought struck him,’ buried his hard 
hands in the thick locks, where the gray was fast 
conquering the ebon, and dreamed away. 

To this end (progress) Jonas and Rebecca went 
regularly to school in the winters, and at an early 
age the boy was sent to the village academy, from 
which Peleg’s farm was but a few miles distant, 
and when he was sufficiently advanced in his stu- 
dies, Jonas went to college. 

And the daughter Rebecca had a six month’s 
schooling in a neighboring seminary, at the end 
of which time she returned home to the old farm 
house, quite unspoiled and unwon by the glimpse 
of village gaiety she had caught, ready to labor, 
and to aid in all manner of labors. A good, rea- 
sonable young creature she was—and, as with 
“Selma,” it was always “thou” with her, and 
| never “ I.” 

Jonas was, from his childhood, what is com- 
monly termed, a “smart boy”—quick at learning 
'and of great promise, so the school-master said, 
| “taking to his book” amazingly, and exploring, 
| with astonishing zeal, the mysteries of all dead 
| and living languages. 

How proud the old folks were of him when he 
went home to spend his last vacation, after hav- 





| ing graduated honorably at college, previous to his 


departure for a neighboring city, where he was to 
study the law !—for Jonas must be a professional 
man. His mind had not been instructed and 


'educated so highly that he might merely subside 


into a common farmer, a feeder of cattle, and a 
sower and reaper of grain ; no indeed! 

The old grand parents said Jonas would be an 
honor to the name of Ottley, and hesitated not te 


‘proclaim in the boy’s ear their firm belief that he 


would at least be president some day, and the 
neighbors, they said they were sure that if he 
would he could be anything—as for little Lucy 
Smith, she seemed to jhink him about the most 


4 
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her innocent heart she wondered why Jonas should 
want to go away from all his friends, to strive til 
he was nearly gray-headed, merely that people 
should hear of his name, and pay to him the same 
respectful homage which all the country folks 
around did even then! 

There were a great many tears shed in farmer 
Ottley’s house when the day for Jonas’ departure 
finally came round—for in three long years the 
boy was not to return home, and the thoughts 
which naturally arise, or sorrowfully intrude in 
such parting moments, of death, and the power 
of temptation, of sickness and disappointment, 
troubled all minds excepting that of the eager 
youth. 

“ You must write to us every week, my boy,” 
said thé father, “we shall think of you so very 
often ; and try and be steady ; try, and you'll have 


to try—and don’t be led away by every breeze— | 


whoever prospers in this world must work hard, 
and must keep steady at his business.” 

“ You'll be a man when you come back, Jonas,” 
said the mother, trying to smile ; “ it will seem a 
great while—be sure you don’t let us hear any- 
thing bad of you, and, as grandpa’ says, you'll be 
a great person yet!” 

But Rebecca, the young sister, the quiet, loving 
girl, was the only one who had bidden the boy 
remember thai there was something besides honor 
to win and respectability to maintain. She had 
said to him, when walking alone with him the 
evening before his leaving home, when he had 
disclosed to her his high hopes and great inten- 
‘tions, “ I dread your going away this time, dear 
Joe, more than I ever did before. You will be 
free to what you ever have been, and I know 
there is so much danger when one goes into the 
city to live among wild young men. I know you 
are not wild, or worse than others, and I believe 
ifrom my heart you are a great deal better than 
the most of men, but it has always seemed a 
dreadful thought to me, a young man starting out 
to seek his fortune in the world. And, dear Joe, 
do listen with patience just while I say this— 
study ; but don’t study too hard, thinking you are 
going to be famous, and all that. It is a good 
deal better to have a good name than a great one. 
‘Grandpa’ calls you president, and I’ve seen your 
eyes flash while you heard it—it seemed to me as 
ithough you were saying to yourself,‘ I will be 
great.’ Just think how old and worn a man must 
be before he can have power and great worldly 


honor. Don’t forget yourself, and strive for fame | 


more than anything else—if you make that your 
idol [ shall fear for you, because it is not right to 
seek first and always the good things of earth!” 

And Jonas had listened attentively to the words 
of the young girl—and had kissed her while he 
said, “ Never fear, Beckey, I’m not going to make 
a slave of myself to ambition or anything else— 
if fame comes io me, we!| and good—but if not’— 
and the sentence was ended with a careless snatch 
of a merry tune that quieted the sister’s fears. 

» * * 

Jonas went to the city, and was articled clerk 
in the office of two distinguished practitioners. It 
was very fortunate for the,young man that there 


was a vacancy at the time of his application ; and , 
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it was well, too, that they who were to be his 
office companions were gentlemen, who set him 
the example of diligent unvarying activity. 

The great and important business entrusted to 
iq the firm,” the deserved celebrity they had ac- 
| quired, and the wealth and honorable station they 
, had gained solely by their own exertions, (for both 
the lawyers had been poor and friendless when 
they first entered the profession,) aroused the am- 
bition of the youth, and the hopes which all the 
parents advice had helped to foster. 

Therefore, perhaps, it was not any way remark- 
| able that Jonas Ottley should have resolved, before 
he had lived a month in the bustling city, that he 
| would, ere he was as old as his employers, be as 
| honored and as well known as were they. 
Very few were the acquaintances he made, and 
they were among the studious, respectable and 
moral class. T’o make a sensation in society, or 
to win the admiration and love of women, was 
not his desire, and there was no danger that Jonas 
| would ruin himself by dissipation, for temptation 
| to all indulgence was unheeded by him. Ambi- 
| tion, instead of love of selfish gratifications, was 
| aroused ; there was far more need for fear that 
that spirit would prove the destroyer! 
* * * * * 
The three years of study passed rapidly away, 

and how cheering were the tidings whieh, from 
'time to time, reached his home in the country, 
} and the loving hearts assembled there, of the stu- 
|dious habits and respectable progress of “ dear 
Jonas!” Some of the country or village people 
| had been to the city ; they had seen how hand- 
some and tall the young man had grown, how 
|gentlemanly his address was—kindly he had 
| greeted them, seeming so glad to see his rustic, 
| homely friends, and the old folks’ eyes glistened 
| while the returned travellers went on to say how 
| tenderly Jonas had asked after his father, and 
| mother, and littl Beckey, and the old grand- 
| parents—though the youth, by his frequent letters, 
j had sufficiently proven to them all that he was 
| far from forgetting them. But the best of all— 
| yes, it was better to old Peleg and Nancy, his 
| wife, than the thought of his beauty or affection- 
| ate remembrance, the knowledge that the son was 
| coming up to their expectations in point of talent 
|and—progress! Approving words the lawyers 
| had spoken of him—the high repute in which he 
| was held by the young men of business and steady 
habits—all this fell like balm on the dreaming old 
soul, Peleg; and he dreamed the faster, and he 
| wished from his heart that he had now some bet- 
ter, or more serviceable homage or offering, to lay 
| before his son Jonas than mere love; and while 
the father dreamed, the mother blessed her boy, 
_and thought of his fine prospects, and prayed they 
|might not be blasted; and the old “ grandpa’” 
hurra’d for the president; and Beckey—hoped 
| that Jonas might be always happy, and not aspire 
_ too high. 

| There was a family altar in Mr. Ottley’s house. 
| There every morning the parents and the daugh- 
ter met to yield their homage and best love to 
God! Stay, should I say that? Could He whe 
will not receive homage that is not of the heart 
and undivided, could He have been satisfied with 
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the homage which they offered up? 
had no idole! Those smoke-stained images, 
which ever since Rebecca’s childhood had stood 
on the little parlor-mantel, were not images 
worship and gods! they did not bow down to 
senseless forms of wood or gold—they made no 
sacrifices to “ stocks and stones!” they did not 
pretend to Boodhism, Samaism, or any other such 
jsm—their minds were clear of superstition, they 
bent to and acknowledged but one Lord ; the 
Head Homage most assuredly they gave, and the 
father, and grandfather, were deacons in the 
church, and had, for years, and always, acknow- 
ledged the eternal truth, “there is no God but 
God!” People, without any hesitation, called 
them good, consistent christians—and far be it 
from me to say that they were not—still I do 
wish [ could say that they obeyed more implicitly, 
even than they did, that first commandment—they 
may have kept it to the letter, but as to the spirit, 


did they in truth have, and adore,“ no God but | 


God ?” 

Rebecca Ottley was a fair young girl, of pleasant 
countenance, amiable and loving, 
for others than herself, or rather found her highest 
enjoyment, her perfect happiness in living for 
others, and in exerting herself to secure their com- 


fort and welfare—and such natures never fail to | 


find even in their exertions an abundant reward. 
Her education, though by no means so finished 
as was that of her brother, was good, and her 
mind had been improved, and refined, and en- 
riched, by much reading. Vigorous, active, inde- 
pendant in the popular sense of the word, or 
strong-willed, Rebecca certainly was not—but she | 
was a quiet, affectionate girl, who honored her 


parents, loved nature, and thought her Jonas a| 


very king among men. Unsuspecting, cordial | 
in her attachments, impressed with a firm belief | 
that all people do to the very best of their ability 
—and, also, confident in the thought that there i is | 
much more of good in the world than people are 
for the most part disposed to acknowledge. Re- | 
becea Ouley was as guileless, and estimable, and 
loveable a maiden, as one in this world of sin, 
and abundant corruption, will often chance to see. 

It was no very great marvel then certainly, that 
a youth so susceptible as was William Mason, 
should think upon her with a little more than or- 
dinary interest. And what of William Mason ? 

A very rich old gentleman, heartily sick and 
tired of the 


“* Unceasing toil and endeavor’’ 


of a city life, had purchased a splendid farm ad- 
joining Peleg Ottley’s, and there with his wife and 
only child, the aforesaid William, had come to 
pass the remainder of his life. 

An acquaintance was ere long formed between 
the practised and the amateur farmer, and of | 
course between their children also, and before the 
first winter of their acquaintance was nearly end- 
ed, it became quite evident that a very intense 


kind of friendship had been contracted between | a 
| of the clients who employed him, and it was well 


Rebecea and William. But it must sure have 


been the attraction of dissimilarity which united | 
these two, for William Mason was neither hand- | 
| creased. 


some, nor graceful, nor particularly amiable, 
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neither was the amount of his book learning by 
any means amazing—and one listening to the 
common places, which he usually made the 
vehicles for expressing his thoughts,would not have 
supposed the young man astonishingly eloquent. 
Nevertheless, (and all lovers, of the present or 
past tense, will understand what that means,) 
Rebecca Ottley loved her “ chosen” sincerely and 
devotediy. Yes, in as full, ay, in a more full de- 
gree than scripture commandeth—better than 
father, or mother, or even brother—better, or even 
as she loved life, for through him existence was 
made to her a thousand times more beautiful. I 
would not by any means say that Rebecca on 
that account was a weak woman! but this I aver, 
that she, forgetful that she had eyes of her own, 
saw not, save through his visual organs—heard 
, Only with his ears, lived in his lite—and the lover 
| was just that sort of personage to whom such 
adoration is most acceptable. 

In his estimation, “ the beauty of wedded life 
is the dependance of the wife upon the husband,” 
| dependance, not only for the supply of all physical 
wants, but dependance also for the spiritual 
} sustenance ! 
| Oh, misery! if the wife find in a time of dire 
! 

} 


necessity, when wearied witha long march through 
the desert of life, that she has depended for re- 
| freshment and sustaining power on a broken cis- 
tern that holdsno water !—oh, sorrow that “ hath 
| no name,” if after long-continued hope she is con- 
strained to lie down of exhaustion, and perish a 
| very beggar, when she is forced to feel that the 
'only source from whence she ever sought aid, 
' proves to her utterly inadequate ! 
* * * * 

William Mason and Rebecca Ottley were 
| married. 

Peleg and his wife remained at home alone— 
| but, though both the lights had now gone from 
the old farm house, darkness was not there. 
| The prosperity of their children was a great 
soother for the parents and a goodly comfort in 
| their loneliness—for very much pleased were they 
|with their young son-in-law; and the bright 
| prospects each year improving and developing to 
their son, filled them with intense satisfaction. 

Jonas Ottley also married. Not the little 
Lucy Smith whom he had always called his wife, 
in the days when he went with her and Rebecea 
|to the district school, though Lucy was still un- 
married, and working like a slave in the farm 
house where she lived with the childless people 
(who by the way, had quite forgotten that they 
were ever children,) who had adopted her in her 
| infancy, when she was orphaned and homeless. 
A city lady of high connexions, poor but beauti- 





. high-spirited, witty, wilful and brilliant, was 


the woman the young lawyer chose to share his 
rising fortunes. The course of Jonas was a 


naturally upward one—one that had few impedi- 
| ments. 
'had made his home, for being studious, careful, and 


Already he hada name in the city he 
ttentive in business habits—he had the confidence 
placed—they had never occasion to regret it. 


But with his success the young man’s desire in- 


The demands of fashion he paid little 
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heed to—vet he would fain have a fine establish- | there was a way in which they might speedily be 
ment—a dazzling wife, and be able to give as silenced—by threatening an exposure of their ex- 


noble entertainments as others. 


To do this,| travagance to their father! And thus between 


money, more than he had to lavish on such fear for one parent, and almost disrespect for the 
things, must be procured. Wealth of itself he set | leniency of the other, which were the natural con- 


little value on; wea 


} . . 
lth as a means of advance- | sequences of such domestic government, the misery 


ment was quite another thing—and the labors of | of that household was not far from its completion, 
his profession began to have a two fold interest in | for when such seeds are sown it needs no very 
the young man’s eyes. Fame and riches! ah, | far-seeing eye to tell what fruits will be borne of 


talk not of Moloch! Gold to buy the homage of 
fools! Fame to purchase the honor of the world 
—and for these 


** To waste the light of day, 
Night’s better beauty, feeling, fancy, thought, 
All that he had, and was, for these—for naught !’’ 


Oh, indeed, “ for naught !” 





Jonas was much changed since that day when | 
he left his country home to study in the city. | Ottley had been as tender, and as free from all 
Constant endeavor, unceasing exertion, had chilled | that tend to corrode or harden the heart, as had 
his heart and contracted its generous impulses—| been his sister Rebecca’s. But the parents had 
he had learned to look scornfully on the little | never thought to incite her to ambitions exertion 
humble joys of life. Week in and week out, he | —they had never thought of bidding her, as to all 
was constantly in his office plodding, or in the | intents they had bidden him, to labor above al! 
court room stirring all hearts by his eloquence, | things for honor, and for wealth. She had been 


and influencing and swaying the opinions of men 
in eases where life and death were at issue. He 
had it in his power to mould the wills of deter- 
mined men—to convince the stubborn, to subdue 
all who opposed themselves to him. Power by 
degrees usurped the place of love, strength gained 
the mastery over tenderness, and Jonas, the great 
advocate, became an ungenial hushand and a stern 
(I had almost said tyrannical—cold, or forgetful, 
would be a betier word here) father. 

Agnes Ottley was proud of her husband’s repu- 
tation and great talents—but she did not make 
him the idol of her heart. Yet was she not saved 
from this sin because of her conviction of the moral 


wrong attending such kind of worship? Not be- | 
| quietness of manner, made the child the pet and 


cause she would acknowledge no earthly god ; but 
simply that he had cheated her heart in its fresh- 
ness of being, of its rightful possession—and 
chilled her love, and stifled her devotional impul- 
ses towards him by his coldness—because he 


| 





would not be the sunshine and glory of her spirit’s | 


life—because he had forced upon her the convic- 
tion there were things he sought after more than 


happiness—things that had no life and no worth | 


indeed, save that the false imagination has given 
them. 

The children of Jonas Ottley never approached 
him with that confidence which constitutes the 
beauty and abiding strength of the union between 
parent and child. 

As they grew up, they learned to seek in their 
mother a protector and shield when they had in- 





censed their stern father, and she, as sadly want- | 
ing as they in the confidence which springs from | 


mutual trust and affection, at last came to appear 
in their eyes as a shield and protector—a defender 
and also a hider of their faults and misdoings. 


When they were suffering from their father’s | 


displeasure, the boys were furnished by her with 
money and consolation, for she commiserated 
them, and thought their punishment oftentimes 


them ! 

When confidence, “ the key-stone of the arch,” 
is gone—when love, the sustaining pillar, is bro- 
ken,—what ruin of domestic peace and happiness 
may not be looked for? 

* May the Lord God have mercy” on all such 
households ! 

In his childhood the heart-affections of Jonas 


suffered to live chiefly for love—as a cherisher of 
the spirit’s best affection—her heart had never 
been closed with unseemly haste against all that 
keeps alive in the soul that which is lofty, good, 
and true. 

Mahometanism is preferable, perhaps, to Bood- 
hism. The worship Rebecca gave her husband was 
not, it may be,so soul destroying as that her 
brother yielded up to his idols, and yet methinks 
—no matter what! 

In the early part of his wedded life Jonas 
Ottley had lost one son, the youngest of the three 
which had been born to him. The child was of 
uncommon menial and personal beauty—and his 
innocence and affectionateness of disposition, and 


delight of the whole household. When his spirits 
were unnerved by long and intense application to 
study and business, the father had been particular- 
ly gracious and attentive to this child, and had 
evinced for him more of paternal affection than for 
either of his elder children. This boy sickened 
and died. Jonas did not mourn over him with 
any extravagance of grief—nor deeply, as a poorer 
parent would have been apt to mourn the death of 
one among many. Some few tears he did shed, 
but he was ashamed of them, and no one ever 
heard him naming the little one with regret after 
his funeral day. 

In the hour of bereavement, when the little fel- 
low lay in his coffin, and the stately father, with 
face so composed and stern, gazed on him for the 
last time, the weeping mother would have gladly 
exchanged all the honors clinging to her husband’s 
name fora sympathizing breast, a loving heart, 
from which to find comfort in her great affliction. 

The two remaining children grew up to man- 
hood talented, but with no idea of cultivating or 
improving their talents—dissolute and unprinci- 


pled. The mother became a leader of fashion, 


heavier than was necessary or right. And when | 


her son’s demands became too frequent, or too 


for she had never learned the meaning of domes- 
tic affection and happiness—and by the prominent 
position held by her husband she was forced into 


great, as it is needless to say they speedily did, i the gay world, where her womanly vanity, and an 
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innate love of display, were all aroused, and as it 
came to pass, that in her prime of lite, there was 
nut a woman in the great city so brilliant and 
charming as was the wife of Jonas Ouley—and 
in spite of this (think of it ye who look with en- 
vious eyes upon “ the idol of a crowd!) Agnes, | 


the admiration, the love, and the life of a polished | 


circle, felt in her heart how that less than nothing | 
worth was the homage paid her—and bitter, bit- 

, tears were those the lady wept over her 
chi ildren’s folly, and her husband’s coldness. On, 
it had been well for her then had she made God 
her god ! 

As they grew older, the young men set utterly | 
at naught the counsel of their mother—they did | 
not need it, they thought, for they had discovered 
other ways by which to obtain money than by | 
begging of her. And her entreaties, and the brief | 
rebuking words their father sometimes addressed | 
to them, came to be alike disregarded. 

But, in the midst of those parent's honor, and of 
fashionable publicity, a woe, that had for many 
years been gathering its strength, fell upon them, 

and the fame that Jonas had acquired could not 
avert it, nor could the spirit, or grace, or beauty of | 
Agnes Ottley turn it aside. It did not come in 
the shape of death—that being the “ common lot” 


of all born into the world, they could have en- | 
dured, either coldly or patiently—it did not come | 


in the shape of loss of fortune, that had not so 


deeply afflicted them, nor dismayed them, for | 


neither the husband or wife were mercenary 
beings. They could have borne death or poverty 
better than dishonor, and it was dishonor that was 
in store for them, given through their eldest son! 
He had rushed headlong into every dissipation | 
and folly, and at last forged bills to a great | 
amount on his father—not to pay his debts which 
were contracted every where, but to secure him 
the means to elope with a wife and a mother— 
an opera dancer, who, destitute of all refinement, 
or mental beauty, had won the fassinate admira- 
tion of the infatuated youth! Itis said that“ love 
is blind,” and that profound truth helps us amaz- 
ingly in quieting our wonderment, on beholding 
the earthly consummation of matches made in 
Heaven—and it is a very useful truth in this in- 
stance also, for now having stated it in reference 
to Jonas Ottley’s unfortunate eldest, you will not 
expect me to stop longer to tell you all about how 
the opera woman won him. 


There was a sad scene in Mr. Ottley’s beautiful | 


dwelling, the night when the father, having dis- 
covered whose was the forgery upon him, and 
having ascertained beyond a doubt the shameful 
departure of his son, returned home to break the 
intelligence of the boy’s dishonor to his wife. 

He found Agnes alone. She was just returned 
from the opera, and never seemed she so dazzling- 
ly beautiful to her husband as on that night, and 
he wondered how he could have for so long for- 
gotten that she wasa splendid woman. Aston- 
ished at his early return, for it was very rarely 
that Jonas left his office till near midnight, his 
wife gladly welcomed him, and to amuse him, he 
seemed so gloomy, she entered into a gay de- 


scription of the brilliant scene of amusement from | 


which she was returned, But speedily was she 
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| silenced by the cold, sharp voice of the husband, 
| who exclaimed : 

“ For God’s sake, madam, cease! I have not 
/come home to hear about such trash and stuff as 
that! I wonder it any woman ever had a thought 

in her head beside of dress and gaity ?” 

“ Perhaps,” replied his wife coldly, “ if you had 
chosen to find out that at an earlier day your 
| curiosity might have been easier gratified. 1 am 
| not aware that you ever attempted to find any- 
| thing to care for, or love in a woman! our mar- 
ried life certainly has not proved it !” 
| Tell me then for whatshould man and woman 
live 2” exclaimed the husband, for, bewildered by 
the shame fallen on his name which all his pride 
| and wealth could not keep at bay, he began to 
| suspect that neither he or his wife had jearned to 

| properly understand and comprehend life. 

“T will tell you if you wish to know,” answered 
| Mrs. Ottley, “ though it seems to me you have 

wisdom enough to reply to the question yourself, 
if you would. Man should not marry that he may 
have a settled home, that he may so secure his 
comfort, and then desert a wife utterly in every 
way save that the world would call deserting. 
| He should not dare vow to love, honor and cherish, 
|and then give only a fortune and a name—if he 
does so he will soon enough find for what, and to 
what, a woman of any spirit, by the necessities of 
her nature, is compelled to live. If you have 
wedded yourself so unreservedly as you know, 
|and as I know you have, to business and fame, 
| what is left to me? Do you think it satisfies me 
| that you have performed with me the ceremonial 
|of marriage? Am I content to be known as the 
| partner of your good fortune—the keeper of your 
_ house, and as bearing yourname? Am! to glory 
li in a life, the sunlight of which is to come so coldly 
land in such a meager way through you? It 
seems to me that you should be the last to wonder 
that I have become, at my time of life, a leader 
of fashion, virtually mocking at youth, and love, 
and womanly duty, by my careless, senseless way 
of living! You should not be the one to express 
astonishment, that I do not cling closer and more 
devotedly to our home, when heaven knows be- 
yond its beauty, and that wealth has made, it has 
not for me one attraction !” 

The wife spoke nervously, and bitterly, for she 
felt that she had indeed been cheated of love, and 
all that constancy of wedded devotion in which 
her young heart was a most fervent believer, 
when she became Jonas Ottley’s wife. 

“ Agnes,” said the husband at length, and the 
words he spoke came forth reluctantly, as though 
for the first time in many years (so at least it 
seemed to her,) awakened to a rea! interest and 
feeling for his wife. “ Agnes, I did not come 
home to night, I have not spoken so to you, to 
aiouse your anger; nor to offer or listen to abuse 
—and I must consider your words somewhat 
abusive—I came to tell you of disgrace that has 
befallen us—to speak words, the thought of whose 
truth burns my brain—oh, God ! oh, God !” 

In a moment she was beside him, all anger 
vanished from her face, and tears were in her 
eyes: “ Forgive me, forgive me, that I have spoken 
’ she said. 


] 





| so, and at such a time,’ 
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“Our boy Herbert—he has gone,” murmered | 
the father, as though he feared to hear the sound 


of his own words, “he has married one of the | 


opera corps—one of the dancers—and has gone | 
cannot find where, and, Agnes, that is’—but he 
was speaking to one who heard no more what he 
was speaking than the sculptured images upon the | 
mantel. Pale as death, for a moment she stood 
Jooking in terrible amazement on her husband, 
and then with a loud cry fell to the floor. 
In more than one home, at that very moment, 


people were marveling at and extolling the won- 


derfal beauty and superb dignity of that woman 
—they did not see her—no one save her alarmed 
husband saw her in her time of agony and humilia- 
tion—for that oldest boy, despite his wild folly 
and want of all parental respect, had been to the 
heart of the mother an idol—in her inmost soul 
she had worshipped him, and it had been the 
highest joy that had ever fallen to her superficial 
life, the power to dream of what he might, and 
perhaps yet would be! Her first born, her dar- 
ling! she had 


¢ Smoothed 

His couch and sung him to his rosy rest, 

Canght his first whisper, when his voice from hers 
Had learned soft utterance ; pressed her lip to his 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love!’’ 








She had trusted much to the fancy that he would 
soon weary of the ignoble pleasure he sought. 
She believed, and prayed, that the high talents 
with which he was gifted, would soon press so 
heavily upon him that he would be forced to 
arouse, and exert, and employ them. She had 
consoled herself with the thought that he was not 


vicious, that the temptations which beguiled him | 


would soon lose their power—she had dreamed 


that, if wild and gay, he was not evil-minded ; but | 


now he was dishonored and fled—and with a 
guilty companion! Ah, indeed, Death is not the 


only Iconoclast ! 
* * * * * 


But the parents lived on through their grief and | 


shame, and the time that elapsed might not be 


counted by years, when they had, to all outward | 


appearance, totally forgotten the dreadful hour, 
when they, for the first time in their lives, heartily 
sympathized in their sorrows. 


With redoubled ardor, that he might forget his | 


trouble, Jonas Ottley plunged into the mysteries 


of business, and won more of the fame, and ap- | 


plause, and honor, that is awarded ever to such 
consumate ability and “ unceasing endeavor,” as 
was his. 


Socially and politically what high station he | 


had now, but you who have Jooked with attentive 
eyes on the Drama of Life, will not ask if he was 
content therewith. I never yet heard any say “ I 
have enough,” save one, whose deeds every day 
of his life belied his woids! 


And now tell me—how much better than a_ 
heathen was Jonas Ottley? Rather I will tell you | 


just how much. 
He was not barbarous—not a cannible—did not 
make reverence to fish, or the sun,‘or the stars! 


| gained the applause and admiration of his genera- 
‘tion! 

Certainly, he would have been amazed had any 
dared to eall him an idol worshipper—a heathen ! 
| He would have thought it an insult had one said 
| to him, “ thou art no believer in God!” And yet 

if faith shows itself by works (and we are told 

| that without works faith is dead and avails not) 
| what had he ever done to prove his belief in God, 
| save by partaking at stated times the sacrament, 
| and by participating once a week in the services 
of holy worship? 
| Verily the heathen are truer to their faith, and 
are more sincerely and honestly worshippers, than 

was he! He gave money to the poor—pray 
| what did he know of charity? He professed faith 
‘in Jehovah, but he knew Him not. He had a 
hope, it was bounded by the good things. and the 
pride, and pomp of a vain world—he was wise, 
| and of subtle thought, and a great reasoner, but 
yet centered his all on things which bore upon 
their surface, visible to his seeing eye, graven by 
the hand of God, “ passing away !” 

Of the remaining son, who was rapidly follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his brother, but little re- 
mains to be said. His history was a brief, but an 
awful one. 

That he might be far removed from the tempta- 
tions and beguilements which surrounded him in 
his city home, the father procured for him a 
lieutenancy in the navy, and, in a vesse] bound 
for China, the young man went abroad. 
| The parents never beheld him again ; for long 

before the years that were to elapse before his 
return had passed, the stern heart and the proud 
| head of Jonas Ottley was again bent in shame 
| and agony, and the face of Agnes was withdrawn 





| from the gay crowd, for the tidings came to them 
| that the boy who only remained to them, in whom 
| latterly they had suffered much of hope to centre, 
had, for a fearful crime in a foreign land, paid the 
death penalty ! 

Among strangers, where the authority of his 
father’s name would not avail to save, in a moment 
| of passion he had shed blood—and “ by man must 
his blood be shed !” 

It would seem that the father had been suffered 
to win power and fame only that he might be 
punished a hundred fold in such humiliation ! In- 
deed, indeed, he had paid dear for all that he had 
|attained in the eyes of the world, giving up the 
| best years of his life to the drudgeries of a labori- 
| ous profession—suffering the love of his heart from 
/coldness to languish into death—sacrificing his 
| parental duties to secure the triumph of a day! 
How purely selfish seemed to him, ay even to him, 
| in the hour of that last great affliction, all his life- 
labor! Nota child left who would, when he was 
in his grave, perpetuate on earth the fame he had 
won !-—not one in whose exertions at a later day, 
when the time for his own labor had gone by, he 
could live over again his early trials, conflicts and 
victories! Yes, he had paid dear—and he knew 
that he had robbed himself of happiness—defraud- 
ed himself of peace—suffered with open eyes to 
| become a bankrupt in a court higher than any he 


He had surrounded himself with al] the luxuries of | had ever ruled in yet! 
life, and he exercised his mind, and by so doing 


Agnes Ottley never appeared again in that gay 














world of fashion, where she had reigned and ad- 
ministered laws arbitrary as those of the Medes 
and Persians. The last household joy the wretched 
woman had counted upon as hers was removed— 
and with its removal the last connecting link, as it 
seemed, between and her husband was 
And it was nota sorrow that had fallen 


herself 
severed. 
on them, which they could endure “ and be silent,” 

f-eling that for some wise purpose heaven had afflict- | 
ed and chastened them. Such sorrows bring always 
with them a God-sent consolation. When Jonas 
and Agnes Ottley reflected on their misfortunes 
the doubt would haunt them, and torment them |} 
almost to madness—had they, in their pursuit of 
other things besides their children’s spiritual good, | 
been the direct causes of their ruin? Had they ever 

been the parents they should have been? Had 

they not indeed totally unfitted them for manhood, | 
and tempted them to folly, and to sin, by their | 
own example ? 

Alas, for the parents who are forced to ask of 
themselves such questions, when the condemning | 
answer their conscience forces will not avail for | 
ever! 

Would you ask of the still later manhood of | 
Jonas Ottley ? 

I have seen an old man, very, very old, though 
not because of the lapse of years since his natal- 
hour. He has not yet seen three-score and ten ; 
but there are furrows on his cheek, and deep lines 
on his forehead, and his hair is white as snow. | 
And I have heard that in his early youth that aged 
man gave the brightest promise to the future, for 
that he was ambitious, and gifted with a strong 
and powerful intellect—and how that in his man- | 
hood, older men looked reverently to him, and | 
wise men prized him—how that his voice was 
potent in the halls of legislation, and that his legal 
fame went abroad over all the land. And of his 
wealth, they did not tell of that, for I could see 
his broad possessions, and [ knew that men held 
for him the title deeds of estates immense ; and 
towns and villages had been named with his name. 
It seemed a mystery when I looked on the faded 
eyes, and saw their meaningless glare. His lips | 
would move incessantly as the servants led him | 
through his beautiful grounds, but when the passer 
by would pause, he heard no sounds intelligible 
issuing from them—and it seemed so strange, for | 
the voice of that man was like a clarion once, | 
ringing out truths, and principles, that startled, and | 
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'delighted, and amazed 


| untowardness of fate, so gloriously happy. 
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the multitude! And 
when I saw the childish look of terror, or of glee, 
aroused by the least occasion, and beheld again 
the almost brutish expression of indiffereace and 
dumbness, say, do you wonder that I found it 
hard to realize that he was yet scarcely past his 
prime of life, as that is reckoned by years? or 
that I almost doubted, when they told me, the 
glance of his eyes had been like fire failing on his 
adversaries, and that the bent figure had been 
noted for its majesty ? 

He was not near the age of that “old man 
eloquent,” who, when his hair was white, and his 
limbs grew weak, was still found laboring for the 
cause of civil freedom—who, while his voice was 
uplifted in the honored halls where its echoings 
had been so often heard, received even there his 
death summons—I say he was not nearly so old 
as that admirable, great old man, and yet one 
would have thought he had outlived a century ! 

And when I asked, seeing himalways attended 
by menials, if the man had no wife or child, to 
care for him in his miserable condition, they told 
me that his lady had died of a broken heart— 
that she had been once beautiful as her husband 
was gifted—that she had been beloved by many, 
and by them who had but rarely looked on her 


| lovely face, with a better love than her husband 


cherished for her—and when they spoke of her 
they wept over a life that proved so fearfully 
wretched, which might have been, but for the 
And 
of their children—alas! you need not to hear 
more of them—for you have heard it all, and you 
have seen what has been the doom of Jonas 
Ottley ! 

Methinks it were a sight old Peleg might 
almost rouse from his grave to see—this misera- 
ble ending of the great hopes he dreamed, when 
his boy first started in life. At the time of his 
death, Jonas was in the height of his pride and 
prosperity, and the thought surely never entered 
his head, when with his dying breath he blessed 
his children, that ere many years should pass that 
son, in whom he gloried, would be reduced to a 
state of childish helplessness—his fine mind 
shattered—his race of honor to all intents fully 
run! 

And of that other child Rebecca, she who made 
an idol of her love—have patience, and “ another 
day” I’ll tell you what I heard, or—dreamed of her, 
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TO 


BY C. W. HOLDEN. 


Tuoveu Absence fain would blunt the sharpened edge 
Of Retrospection—vain and hopeless task ! 
And Distance rears ’twixt lovers hearts a hedge, 
Whose lengthened leagues interminable bask 
Upon the waters, seeming like the mask, 
Whose hideous features hide bright Beauty’s eye 
Within the coarse grotesqueness of its casque, 
Believe not that thy last, sad, farewell sigh 
Is blotted from my thoughts by clouds of foreign sky. 


Erstwhile there dwelt within my boyish heart, 

A childish love which passing hours beguiled ; 
Which daily seemed new pleasures to impart, 

Taught me to smile whene’er thy lip had smiled ; 
Awoke stern manhood in the slender child, 

And, when the fleeting years repose in might, 
Sedately taming all that once grew wild, 

My passion rose to that erratic height, night. 

That thou wert daylight’s queen, and goddess of the 


O glorious passion! warmed and nursed to life, 
Bringing man’s heart thy joys and ills as dower, 

Thy tenderest impulse ever crowned with strife, 
Thy bliss exhuming deadliest hate each hour, 

Thou combination of extremes in power, 
Thou jewel set with gems of mental light, 

They the bright leaves, and thou the priceless flower, 
How glow thy beauties when the adverse night [site. 
Leaves naught but thee and Hope to gild Misfortune’s 


Ye glowing hours that mark the trysting place 
Of Youth and Manhood! Ye are with me still! 
Not years of deepest sorrow could efface 
Thy tints Elysian though it were my will ; 
In Love’s climax, thy eminence the hill, 
Where man, replete with architectural pride, 
Erects his castles with consummate skill ; 
When years the huge foundation stones have tried, 
Joys, pleasures, sorrows, hopes, lay mingled side by side. 


Oh! could I hope one moment to recal 
The shaduws of the Past, and live once more 
*Midst the routine of verdant feasts, and all 
Those quiet walks by twilight on the shore, 
And shady rides, whose loss I now deplore, 
Could’st hear again the words I once did hear, 
Or vie with thee in horticultural lore, 
And plack Clematis in the moonlight clear, [dear. 
The hours would pass as swift as now the thought is 


But no! thy image lives save in the thought, 
Thy form is mirrored now but in my dreams ; 
Great ocean’s dark concomitants have taught 


. 


My glimpse of thee must come when midnight gleams ; 
And when, through latticed casement, moonlight streams 





Athwart my couch, there glides a lovely face, 
Whose lustrous eyes are Jost in ambient beams, 

Which, sparkling, play upon an earthly Grace, 

Young Hebe with Diana joined in sweet embrace, 


Luxurious South! across resplendent fields 
Incessant glides thy most voluptuous breeze ; 
Thy every floweret sweetest perfume yields, 
Then dallies gently with luxuriant trees, 
Or, meandering swift ’mongst fragrant grasses, flees 
Expiring ’neath the cocoa’s spiral leaf; 
Thy youthful smiles would melt the hearts that freeze 
In colder climes, and yet I own no grief 
To bid farewell to friends with whom my joy was brief. 


Where austere skies upraise a frigid front, 
And dash their chilly winds on snowy ground, 
Where ice-clad mountains bear the heaviest brunt 
Of elemental warfare, which has crowned 
Their summits with eternal snow, and bound 
Their brows with wreaths of everlasting white ; 
There seek I loving hearts wherein abound 
Those pure exquisite tones of love whose light 
Incarnates beauteous day, and bids me shun the night, 


Once more I walk with thee the rocky strand 
While ’neath us mighty ocean from repose 
Lifts to and fro, as though to kiss thy hand, 
Yet dar’st not soil the spot where Beauty grows; 
Thy radiant cheek in matchless color glows, 
Thy lip the eloquence of Jove imparts, 
Poesy thy eyes, thy voice the ardent prose, 
Which to my soul as love impromptu darts, 
And in my breast records the union of two hearts, 


As wandering now beneath a sultry sun, 
My thougiits tend homeward o’er the bounding main, 
To thee whose youthful beauties early won 
Chivalric hearts to worship in thy train, 
Vouchsafe to grant my dedicatory strain 
A welcome in thy dreast, nor deem it wrong 
That I should dare to soothe the pangs of pain, 
Dissevered ties entail, and trusting long 
To read thy sweet response to this my fervent song, 


Farewell, farewell! as yonder giant hill, 
*Neath whose enormous shades I now indite, 
May thy affection live secure, nor il] 
Indoctrinate to mine precocious blight ; 
When o’er thy couch depends serenest night, 
Enshrouding hopes and joys in slumbers sweet, 
May dreaming fancies teach thy curtained sight, 
That though no more midst flowery walks we meet, 
Our souls may yet commune with purest love replete. 
Panama, S. 4., March, 1849. 














BY 


Reaper—friend, we cannot furnish you a “ Pul- 
pit Sketch” thismonth. Circumstances which we 
could not control have prevented us, 
gled against the fates, but we struggled in vain. 
We know you will miss it, for we miss even an 


old post that has always stood faithfully in its | 


place, but we trust that you will not gladly miss 
it, for we bear in mind the interest that attaches 
to the distinguished characters of whom we write. 
In lieu of the sketch we present an off-hand nar- 
rative of a visit to one who was graduated many 
years ago at Lane Theological Seminary, of which 


the distinguished and revered Dr. Lyman Beech- | 


er is the president. This keen scrutinizer of char- 
acter has said of Theodore W., the hero of this 


story, that, without exception, he possessed more | 


talent than any one who was ever graduated at 
Lane Seminary. We believe that he has never 
performed the professional duties of a clergyman, 
and of late he rarely addresses public audiences. 
When he does, his words are not forgotten. He 
is one of the few orators who entrance an audi- 


A ¥is272? TO 


We strug- | 





A MAN, 


SIGMA, 


jremember Longfellow speaks, as‘ in sorrow. and 
privation, and bodily discomfort and sickness, 
working right on to the accomplishment of their 
great purposes, toiling much, enduring much, ful- 
filling much, and at last have ‘laid themselves 
down in the grave and slept the sleep of death— 
and the world talks of them while they sleep !’ 
Yes, 1 must see Theodore W. I may gather 
much wisdom of him.” 

“ But how are you to gain access to his castle ? 
He lives in close seclusion—very few people see 
him.” 

“I think that can be accomplished. He is an 

| intimate friend of my uncle, Professor M., and [ 
| feel confident will welcome me for his sake.” 
“ But he lives two miles from here, and the 
| horses and carriage are gone. How will you get 
there? Yes, I have it. If you will go, and re- 
| port to me your visit, 1 will put on my hat and 
walk with you one mile.” 

“ A capital proposal, and it’s a bargain.” 

Hat, shawl, boots and overcvat, were in instant 





ence ; yet not so much by the charm of delivery | requisition, and in five minutes my fair escort and 
as by the startling vigor and striking originality | her protegee were under way. 


of the thoughts. He is now a farmer-recluse. 
The world has lost him. 
cause, poor as the world is, it can ill afford to lose 
such noble integrity and such commanding talents. 
Perhaps he is one of those “of whom the world 
is not worthy ;” and, perhaps, on the other hand, 
he has not borne with the frailties of mankind as 
becomes a reformer. We trust that the truthful- 
ness of the description will atone for the tameness 
of the narration, and the “ kernels of wheat,” gath- 
ered from Mr. W.’s richly stored mind, for the 
“ bushel of chaff.” 


We are sorry for it, be- | you saying, “ A visit to a man! 





“ Are you aware that the once noted Theodore 
W. lives in this town ?” asked a fair cousin, whom | 
I was “ cousining” a year or more since. 

“ Ah! is that true? 
see him,” I replied. 

“T wish you could. 
eccentric, genius. You doubtless know of his 
ultra, anti-slavery, opinions, but his mode of life 
is more ultra and outre than his opinions. 
said that he discards southern sugar and cotton 
cloth, and lives on bran bread and water, and, 
stranger than all, he never wears cap or hat, 
summer or winter, never attends church, and 
reads no book but the bible. So they say.” 

*“ Ah! that isthe story which‘ They say’ is circu- 
lating. I feel a keener anxiety than ever to see 
him. I love to meet with these men whom the 
world ridicule. The world call them mad, but 
often times their madness is noble wisdom com- 
pared with the folly of the world. Oftentimes 
there is a grand independence, a high-toned in- 
tegrity, a noble freedom of spirit—a grasp of in- 
tellect—which puts to the shame all worldly wis- 
dom, and all this subserviency to the opinions of 


i 


He is a strange, original, 





| 
} 
| 


I would like right well to’ Mr. A. has been talking an hour with me. 


it 
the mass. They are of that class of whom you | charity. 


Kind reader, are you in a critical mood? Are 
Whata tame 
As if men were such curiosities as to 
I wonder at the admission of 


| subject ! 
need description ! 


| such trash in such an excellent magazine.” 


My criticising friend, bear with me a moment, 
Do not you enjoy, of a summer evening, when the 
“tea things” are removed, and the cool and frag- 
rant air steals in at the open window along with 
the soft moonlight, to hear a gentle tap at the in- 
side door, and have the cordial “ come in” answer- 
ed by the entrance of a sociable, good-looking, 


| entertaining friend, who, with a bright face, buoy- 


ant step, and glad tone, says: 

“Congratulate me on my rare good fortune, 
The 
generous man '” 


“Excellent! I beg of you to sit by my side 


| and tell me all about the conversation.” 


And your friend takes a seat, all so cozily, and 


It is | the chat goes on so interestingly—on it goes tilla 
| sudden start is followed by— 


“ Tell me, what hour is it ?” 

“ Only a little after ten.” 

“ After ten! that is cruel—I ought not to have 
tarried over five minutes.” 

“JT thank you for staying. How quickly the 
time has past! A delightful evening we have 


| had.” 


Kind reader, imagine me such a friend, “ so- 
ciable, good-looking, entertaining,” or, if this is too 


| great a stretch of fancy, please retain your hold 
'of this good-looking, entertaining magazine, and 
| read my simple story, which has no “moral” at 


the end, but, it may be, will suggest some good 
houghts, and lead to a more comprehensive 
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Where were we before this episode? Just 
starting out for our two miles walk. A splendid 
Newfoundland dog joined us at the door, in as | 
high glee as ourselves; and as we trudged along 
on the frozen ground, he was jumping over fences 
and through hedges, scaring up any quantity of 
The promised mile was soon | 


imaginary game. 
measured, and my entertaining guide, pointing far 
up the read to the place of my destination, said, 
“ My part of the bargain is now done. Come, 
Rollo—my dog—beau me home.” 

But “ Rollo” (ungailant dog!) declined any 
such thing. His curiosity was quite as excited as 
my own. He was evidently anxious to see a) 
human being who eat bran bread, wore no caps, 
and read his bible—so close at my heels he kept 
till another mile was passed, and our desired 
haven loomed in sight. It was a fine old mansion, 
situated far back from the road, hid in a clump of 
evergreens—seeming quite hospitable, but rather 
exclusive. I confess to a little hesitation as I 
walked up the broad lawn ; but I reasoned that a 
man who reads the Bible exclusively, cannot be 
very awful, even if he does discard caps and cot- 
ton cloth. So I ventured on, and knocked boldly | 
at the door. A bright little fellow answered the 
summons. 

«« My boy, is Mr. W. at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is out in the yard, but you mustn’t | 


come in, sir.” 

“ Why not, my little man ?” | 

«“ Why sir—I’m sorry—but you have a large | 
dog, and so have we, and I fear they will fight.” | 

« Oh, very well, I will step around into the yard | 
and find your father.” 

So, cruising on, I spied at last a man sitting 
down with his back towards me, and his face 
towards a cow, which was quietly chewing her cud. 
He was noble in his appearance, even when. 
seated on a milking stool—the wind dallying with 
his whitened locks, as they clustered in natural | 
ringlets over his large head and danced about his 
neck, for he “ had no cap on,” and it was a bluster- | 
ing winter’s day. I knew it was Mr. W., and 1} 
said,‘ Mr. W.,my name is Sigma. I am a} 
nephew of Professor M., and I could not leave B. | 
without seeing his friend, Theodore W.” 

He turned and displayed an open, noble, manly | 
face, with a splendid forehead and a cordial hearty | 
expression of feature. 

“ John M.—the most glorious fellow that ever 
lived! Mr. Sigma, I am very glad to see you— 
walk into the house. Prof. M.—a noble, whole- 
souled man. Come in, come in. You must see | 
my wife and family. How lately have you heard 
from your uncle? He is one of the few men who 
won my whole heart, and my mind too—walk in, 
walk in—yes, sir, he stormed the citadel, ai.d took 
it all—my esteem, love, admiration—the whole. 
I am glad to see you. How are you, sir ?” 

So he talked on, carrying his milk-pail in his 
hand to the house, and we went in. Was not 
that a greeting worth the while? I “was ushered | 
into the kitchen, which gradually developed into 
the nursery, dining-room, and finally into the par- 
lor. My Newfoundland followed me, and was | 
greeted by a low growl! from under the table, the 
murmur that forebodes the storm. This my ani- 





'mal evidently considered an insult, and was about 


to challenge its author to a duel, when Mr. W. 
maintained the peace by ejecting the first party, 
leaving my Newfoundland undisputed possession 
of the house. This privilege he began instantly 
to improve by running under all the tables, plung- 
ing his head into all the door-ways, and finally 


'making a bold push for the staircase, with the 


three children after him—all having a fine romp 
together. ‘The animal, usually quiet and obedient, 


|seemed to imbibe the very essence of freedom on 


coming into the house, and had evidently become 
an ultra abolitionist. 
On entering, I was introduced to Mrs. W. and 


her sister. Belonging to one of the first families 


of Seuth Carolina, receiving the severe and fin- 
ished education which wealth, fashion, taste and 
talent united to bestow, they graced at one time 
the choicest, most polished society of the land.— 
And why have they left that brilliant circle, and 
turned away from their favored lot? Did fortune 
frown and poverty grow rampant? No. Did 
friends desert, or foul-mouthed slander injure? 


|No. Dia society and social excitement pall? No, 


none of these. Then why leave all, so bright and 


beautiful, for a position so humble and a life seem- 


ingly so undesirable? I answer, because of prin- 
ciple. ‘They came to believe the form and fashion 
of society false ; the laws of etiquette degrading ; 


| the demands of style oppressive ; and so, with a 


noble honesty and independence, they resisted.— 
They declared their rights, and society excommu- 
nicated them. They preached high treason against 
her laws, and society banished them for life — 
While we may smile at their eccentricities, and 
regret their exile and our loss, we cannot but 
honor their principle and perseverance. It isa 


great thing to break away from the fetters of fash- 


ion. If any one think not, let him try it. It is 
a great thing to follow on after the honest convic- 
tion of right and the dictates of untrammelled 
common sense, regardless of the outward appear- 
ance or the criticism of the world. If any one 
think not, let him try it. Ye who lounge on silk 
and damask, and whine about the trammels of so- 
ciety and the impositions of etiquette, try it. Break 
away from these trammels, and tread down these 
impositions, if you dare. These were the thoughts 
suggested by the portraits memory has just paint- 
ed of those ladies, as they met me that afternoon. 
Fancy a female dressed in the severest simplicity 
that was even blended in imagination with the 
severest Puritan—a woolen frock, her garb—with 
plain waist and scanty skirt, swelled by no tour- 


|nure, and graced by no artificial curves, with no 


rings on the hand, no bracelets on the wrist, no 
silver in the hair, no curls, or lace, or ribbons, ut- 
terly destitute of anything which might adorn or 
beautify—fancy such an one, and you will have 
the same picture before you which led me, a mo- 
ment ago, to moralize. Yet they met me with a 
queenly grace and simplicity, nay, even with a 
slight hauteur, which “blood” alone makes na- 
tural, and education usually fails to imitate. 

And when they spoke, their conversation made 
even a greater revelation than their manners. It 


possessed a finish, a delicacy,and an individuality 
| as rare as it is attractive. Familiar with literature, 











science and morals, they safely stand between 


pedantry and trash, the Scylla and Charybdis of 


conversation. They talked of books with the in- 


terest of authors, of politics with the familiarity of 
statesmen, of reformers with the earnestness of 


philanthropists, and of household matters with the 
practical tone of utilitarians. But to leave gene- 
rals for particulars. We left the cliildren romping 
with the dog, while Mr. W. was washing his 
hands ; Mrs. W. forking up the potatoes for the 
evening meal ; and her sister straining the milk— 
with it, and above it all, Mr. W. pouring out a 
crystal stream of thoughts, clear and sparkling, 
refreshing to the very soul. He was describing 
and analysing Prof. M.’s strong and complicated 
character. I 
necessary distinctions, so clearly drawn; at his 
depth of scrutiny ; at his command of language ; 
at his genius in word painting. Let any one try 
to present the character of a friend, so that it shall 
be accurate and individual, and he will find what 
aa Herculean task it is. And still that character 
he drew for me, so that it stood clear before me 
in its revealings and its contrasts, its light and 
shade, as a spire against the heavens. 

In the meantime, while Mr. W. was enchant- 


ing me, and the children were riding on and | 


romping with the dog, the ladies had completed the 
preparations for theevening meal. They had been 
few and brief—for there was no silver to set, no 
cake to bake, no tea to “draw.” ‘They appear- 
ance of the table was, perhaps, in too fitting har- 
mony with the appearance of the ladies. 

But, if no plate glittered on it, bright faces 
beamed around it; genius sparkled instead of 
brilliants; and wit flowed in lieu of wine. Mr. 
W. cordially invited me to join them at the table, 
saying: 

“We shall be very happy to have you sit at 
table with us, Mr. Sigma, if you can eat anything 
we have, for we live in true Graham style.” 

I replied that I had just dined, but I would join 


them in some fine apples ] spied on the table. To | 


this proposition the family politely responded, and 
I took the proffered seat. And verily they dic 
live in “true Graham style.” Not only was meat 
cashiered, but butter also. Yet, truly, I felt no 
pity when I saw fresh, thick yellow cream ladled 
out from a large bowl in the centre of the table. 
Slices of sweet brown bread received these lusci- 
ous deposits, together with smoking mealy pota- 
toes, nice Indian pudding, some preserved fruit, 
and superb cooked apples. 

I wager their palates were tickled quite as be- 
witchingly as those of the epicures in sirloins, pas- 
tries and brandy peaches. They proceeded to 
describe their mode of life, and the influences 
which led them to adopt it. The leading motive 
was principle, if principle can be called a motive. 


They wished to obey the universal laws of nature | 


rather than the evanescent laws of society—to fol- 
low nature rather than art—to be guided by the 


eternal principles ot our being rather than by the | 


caprices of fashion-—to “obey God rather than 
man.” This was their hope, their resolve, their 
honest purpose. Their sacrifices prove their sin- 
cerity ; the result, they think, proves their wisdom. 
They have rigidly pursued this plan three years. 
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listened in wonder at his nice and | 
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They have had perfect health and high sensitive 
enjoyment. They eat but two meals a day— 
deeming this the healthful course. I looked at 
the chiidren with a woful expression, for I thought 
how the sports of childhood used to whet my ap- 
petite for many a lunch “ between meals.” Mr. 
W. guessed my thoughts, and quickly said: 

“But these hearty rompers, who have been 
making such a noise, have their three and four 
meals a day, for they are growing.” 1 was im- 
pressed with his liberal and charitable views.— 
“ We live so, because we believe it and have 
found it to be the happiest, healthiest, truest way ; 
but we would not compel others to our faith. But 
we do wish all would try it.” 

I introduced the name of Charles Stewart, the 
great Kuglish philanthropist, by saying: 

“Mr. W., I want to know wno Charles Stew- 
artis?” 

He replied, “ It would take me a life time to 
'tell you who Charles Stewart is, but I will tell 
you what Prof. M. said, when my wife asked him 
the same question— Who is Charles Stewart?’ 
He paused a moment, and then reverently said: 
‘Charles Stewart? Other men’s virtues are hu- 
man, Charles Stewart's are divine’” 

Mr. W. then went on to speak largely of Mr. 
| Stewart, picturing graphically his perfect forget- 
| fulness of sel{—his devotion to the good of others 
}—and those the most humble and the most de- 
| graded. Worn out by his public life as a speaker, 
| he is at present devoting himself to the most de- 
graded and ignorant caste of the oppressed Irish, 
| reading and explaining the Bible from hovel to 
jhovel. ‘The dialect spoken by the class on whom 

he is lavishing his noble powers is wholly unin- 
| telligible to the greater part of the lrish; and it 
was in view of the unequalled depth of their de- 
| gradation, their isolation from humanity, and their 
utter destitution of all means of instruction, that 
| Charles Stewart selected them as the objects of 
|his devotion. The Bible has never been trans- 
lated into their language, and hence he endured a 
most laborious study of its outlandish idioms, that 
| he might impart to them the knowledge of salva- 
}tion. ‘Thus does he spend his time, day after day, 
| in the humble, self-sacrificing toil of breaking the 
| bread of life in mud cabins, and feeding with spir- 
itual food these famished outcasts. He presents 
} an example of Christian humility, of disregard of 
| fame and fortune, ot unreserved self-sacrifice, rare- 
‘ly equalled in its glorious excellence. 

In the course of the conversation we came to 
| speak of Coleridge. He said, “ The secret of Mr. 
| Culeridge’s power is that he writes to his own 
_state of mind.” He proceeded to illustrate this 
thought by contrasting those who write from the 
irrepressible promptings of their own spirits, utter- 
ing to others the truth that is in them, because 
the richness of their own experience of it will not 
allow them to be silent, but they must share its 
good with others, and that other widely differing 
class, who always write with reference to the no- 
tions, or prejudices, of the recipient class, casting 
their thoughts in the mould of their audience, 
rather than letting it gush forth with the freedom 
of a strong and spontaneous nature. The truth 
should have “ free course to be glorified.” 
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“ Let a man but look within,” he said, “ study 
the wants and necessities of his own inner being, 
and then let him think and write to meet these 
wants, and body forth these aspirations of his own, 


with no prudential reference to a supposed want | 


of an audience, and, be sure, his words will tell. 
There will be minds in the same state, who will 


be fed by his thoughts, as by those of none other.” 


He was led by the subject to speak of different 
styles of writing of classes of men, of professions, 
going on and on, from one point to another, 
through the realm of thought, in the free un- 
wearied style of a vigorous genius, as we may 
imagine a disembodied spirit to soar on untiring 


pinion from star to star in the boundlessness of 


epace. We talked of education, and among the 
many good things he said, I recall these words: 
“ A great many men go through what is called a 
liberal education; they find Greek, and find 
Latin, and find Mathematics, but they do not find 
themselves. It sometimes takes years to attain 
this, but, though it take years, persons had better 
wait, wait till they find themselves. It pains me 
to see so many men, as if on a Procrustes bed, 
cutting themselves off and stretching themselves 
out, to fit themselves for one of the ‘ three learned 
professions.’ And above all it pains me, as I look 
over the country, to see so many ministers, of the 
profession but not in it.” 

I was led to say by his remarks, “ Then you 
think that if a man will only be true to himself, 
faithful in cultivating his own individual mind and 
heart, God will give him a place to work in, 
without troublous searchings on his part.” 

He earnestly replied. ‘ God, I believe to be a 
God of providence. You have seen carpenters 
frame a building on the ground, and sometimes, 
when they raise it and bring the parts together, 
the mortices and tenants do not match. But in 
God’s great building, the universe, the mortices 
and tenants all match. Yes, if a man will only 
be really true to himself, find out what he truly is, 
work through to his living heart, and pick away 
the incrustations that ambition, and pride, and 
false society, have deposited about it; if he will 
only be willing to be where he ought to be, fill the 


place God made him for, and not be looking for | 
some sunny corner, oh! he will find it! Provi- | 


dence will guide him to it—and it will be his 
‘sunny corner,’ it will be to him the happiest 
spot, for it is his spot.” 

So he went on, pouring out the great thoughts, 


and clothing them in his luxuriant language. He | 


surpassed any one in conversation [ ever heard. 


There was a discriminating analysis, an overflow- | 


ing of thought, a richness of illustration and apt- 
ness of words, that perfectly enchained the atten- 


tion. I could have listened to him until morning. | 
And he was so cordial, pleasant and unassuming | 
in his manners—in his farmer’s dress. He has a | 


noble head and his eye flashes, and his open face 
beams with the fire of genius within. He gestures 
too quite a good deal—entering with his whole 
heart into the subject of conversation. 

Alas! “there is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” In the midst of this brilliant 
outpouring of his, the door was opened and in 
bounced his exiled dog. With one bound and a 


| deep bark he crossed the room, and in a moment 
‘the two animals had grappled in mortal combat. 
With breast to breast, and teeth to throat, in their 
| furious plunges they swept the room. ‘The chil- 
dren screamed and scampered, the ladies shriek- 
| ed, chairs rolled in wild contusion, while the dogs 
bore down the united uproar by their outrageous 
howls. Mr. W. and I sprang for the animals, 
and succeeded, after some moments, in separating 
them. But it was a match for his strong arm to 
hold his dog, with his hand grasping his brass col- 
lar. And that dog lived on Graham diet! He 
had abstained from meat for one year and a half! 
When the uproar had ceased, we burst into a 
hearty laugh at the ludicrousness of the transac- 
tion, especially when we spied the cat, which had 
capped the climax by perching herself on the Jofty 
pointed top of an old-fashioned clock, and was 
locking down in wild dismay. 

Before I left he led me to his librarv, showing 
me books and portraits. Finally he took down 
“ Festus,” saying : 

“There is a book I must lend you: with the 
exception of Shakspeare and Milton I think it the 
most wonderful book ever written in the English 
language. It is full of surpassing poetry.” 

By this time two hours had passed, and I was 
forced to leave. He shook my hand cordially, 
and said: 

“Mr. Sigma, I am very happy to have seen 
you. When you write your uncle give him a 
deal of love from all of us. Come again and see 
us ” 


Reader—have you ever met with a man or with 

a book whose words flashed into your soul with a 
| gleam of light, revealing your own spirit to your- 
self as it never was revealed before, disclosing 
deep recesses into which you had never gazed be- 
fore, bringing up your past life dotted with im- 
perfections and pouring over it a flood of peni- 
tence, and nerving you to a resolve for the future, 
which seemed to impart a strength to the will 
equal to conquering an un-Delilahed Samson, and 
a faith which “ would remove mountains.” Ah! 
yes you have, and you can sympathize with me 
as I wended my homeward way. I felt that I 
had been in the presence of a great man, and his 
| shadow had sent healing and strength to my spirit 
as did the shadow of Peter, when it fell upon the 

sick of old, as he passed by. I felt that upon the 
“strength of that meat” I could go not “ forty 
days” but forty years. Fresh vigor, strong 
faith, glad hope, bold resolve had taken hold of 
me. Ihad already done some work in this world, 
| but there was more yet todo. I must gird up my 
_loins for a longer march, and bind on my sword 
| for a fiercer conflict. It was “heart within and 
God o’erhead” with me. I am not enthusiastic— 
some call me phlegmatic—and I am not writing 
extravagantly of the sensations inspired by that 
interview. I am talking to you, my friend, coolly 
and quietly. But those were strong words I heard 

that day—and though se long a time has passed 

since I heard them, the times are not “ few and 
‘far between” that they ring in my ears, I think 
I shall always be a better, truer man for that visit. 

Trust in Providence will shed on me a warmer 

‘light, contempt of empty forms burn fiercer within 

















me, love of freedom grow stronger, zeal for the 
genuine and the real mount higher. There are 
few men in this world who so impel me onward, 
Perhaps Mr. W. would not have thus influenced 
another, but he did influence me. If he “ pro- 
vokes” others “ to good works” as he did me, he 
is doing a great work in this world, a recluse 
though he be. 
meal system I care nothing; it is his earnestness, 
his conscientiousness, his independence, that I ad- 
mire. People talk much of the responsibility 
which our influence brings upon us, and of our 
duty to maintain that influence unimpaired, and 
use it in an unbroken series; so they advise con- 
formity to the world, that the world may esteem 
us, and cripple our independence by reminding us 
that we are to avoid all appearance of evil. But 
here is a man who goes right against all the fash- 
ions of the world, and sweeps away as gossamer 
every web with which society would entangle 
him; and yet it is not unlikely that few ministers 
in the land will have as large a reckoning of good 
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' accomplished to show at the Judgment day as this 


For his Graham bread and two- | 


isolated farmer. What shall we say to these 
things?’ The lesson taught is so plain that the 
waytaring man need not err—do what you believe 
is right, and leave the consequences wita God. 

And more than this let us not be hasty in judg- 
‘ing the eccenivic. What we call folly may be 
wisdom, and what we call oddities may be the 
followings of nature. Remember that the laws 
| of society are the “ arts of man’s devising,” and they 
|may be imperfect. Respect should be shown for 
the opinions of the world but not servility, regard 
but not subserviency, esteem but not adoration. 
Form your opinions with a scrutinizing analysis, 
and be sure that those who have formed different 
opinions with a like scrutiny, will no less respect 
yours and respect you. And above all let us cul- 
tivate that comprehensive charity, which “ hopeth 
all things and thinketh no evil.” There is some- 
times much good in the reviled, and all perfec- 
tions do not dwell with those who say, “ stand by, 
I am holier than thou.” 





LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DOLLAR. 


BY MRS. 


LUCIUS COOKE, 


An eloquent young divine, in a thriving coun- | her to the dust of the earth, had also led her to 


try village, had preached a beautiful and finished 
discourse from the words “ Owe no man anything 
but to love one another.” 


It was Monday, andhe | 


was leisurely walking up and down his pleasant | 
| compelled to adopt her present humble occupa- 


parlor, and repeating now and then a favorite pas- 
sage. His pretty young wife came into the room 
in her neat morning dress, and said, smilingly : 

“ You are a good preacher, but you do not al- 
ways practice the doctrines you inculcate.” 

“ Indeed, Helen,” replied her husband, “I am 
not conscious of owing any man anything.” 

“That may be,” returned the lady, playfully, 
“and yet you are in debt to a woman, even Mrs. 
Collins, who washes for us, and to whom I should 
be happy at this moment to take one dollar in 
payment of her demands.” 

The young husband cheerfully drew forth his 
silken purse, and placed in the hands of his lady, 
your humble servant, to command. 

And truly I rejoiced to find myself clasped in 
the damp and shrivelled fingers of the laundress, 
for though I am cordially welcomed in all circles, 
I have met ever the warmest reception from the 
poor. Besides, Mrs. Collins was no ordinary 
woman. She had seen better days; that is to 
say, in her early life she had been pampered and 
petted, and amid the hot-house warmth of inju- 
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dicious kindness the follies of her disposition sprang | 


up like weeds, and almost choked the budding 
flowers of virtue. 
succession, losses and bereavement, and utter pov- 


erty, and these stern teachers, while they bowed | and, thanks to the operator’s skill in anwesthetic 


But then came reverses in long | 


look up with love and confidence to heaven. But 
they had almost taught her to distrust mankind. 
She loved her Creator, but she saw not his beau- 
tiful image in his creatures, and when she felt 


tion, it was with a feeling of stifled bitterness bet- 
ter imagined than described. Well saith the 
Book, “ Is not a word better than a gift? but both 
are with a gracious man.” With many kind 
words was I consigned to Mrs. Collins; no gift, 
indeed, but what is far more welcome to an up- 
right nature, the just reward of honest toil. 

“ Ah, thou bright gleam of silver sunshine !” 
she warmly exclaimed ; “ full gladiy would J keep 
thee to cheer my dark existence, but—” and her 
gushing poetry sank into very ordinary prose, as 
she looked downward at her tattered shoes, “[ 
must guard against future head-aches in my long 
wet walks.” 

And, in accordance with her intentions, I was 
ere long shining in the hardened hand of the hon- 
est son of Crispin. 

““ Here, Marv,” said he to his pretty niece, who 
sat patiently binding shoes by his side, “ you have 
broken off one of your front teeth, and Dr. For- 
ceps will replace it for a dollar, so away with 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you, uncle,” said the dependant 
orphan, with a grateful smile, and she hastened 
to the dentist’s office across the way. When she 
returned, her smile was sweeter and more natural, 
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mysteries, the painful part of the process was en- | 
trely unperceived. 

Dr. Forceps was a gentleman ; that is, he wore 
broad-cloth and fine linen, and had plenty of money 
in his pockets. A dollar was of little consequence | 
to him; so, after looking at me listlessly for some 
minutes, he sauntered into the parlor of his host- 
ess, Mrs. Russell, and said: 

«“ My dear madam, I had almost forgotten to 
pay for the china which poor Cwsar broke yester- 
day. The poor little fellow shall make not only 
apology but reparation.” 

And, placing me in the dog’s mouth, he con- | 
trived to make him drop me at the lady’s feet.— 
Mrs. Russell was a lady; i. e. she sported costly | 
frivolities and affected to be indifferent to expense ; | 
so, though’she did not quite refuse the money, she | 
turned to her little daughter, and said: 

“Cecilia, you were asking me for a birth-day | 
gift. If you will stoop to pick up that piece of | 
money, you can buy one for yourself.” 

“I shall not stoop mamma,” said the fair child, | 
and throwing herself with juvenile grace on the ! 
rich carpet, she began playing with the dog and 
dollar, in a way that argued no very exalted esti- | 
mate of either. But little Cecilia had been read- | 
ing in a book—not the broad volume of human | 
life ever open before her, and which, in spite of | 
its gilt edges and showy cover, would have taught | 
her a far different lesson—but in some simple 
nursery rhyme of name untold—how good chil- 
dren are always kind and generous, and how they 
delighted to benefit their fellow creatures. Sud- 
denly she started from her attitude of playful re- 
pose, and tying on her hat, ran off to bestow her 
treasure upon an object certainly needy, for she 
had often read in the newspapers that all his race 
were condemned to a living of ragged coats and 
empty pockets. 


Tripping hastily through the narrow street, she 
soon knocked at the door of the printing office. 

“ Are you the editor ?” she enquired of the man 
who opened the door. 

“ Yes, my little lady,” he replied. “ And what 
do you want with me ?” 

She put back the curls from her flushed cheeks, 
and looking at him with some misgivings, for his 
coat, though threadbare, was not ragged, (but then 
it might have been his Sunday one) she held out 
her little hand, and said timidly : 

“T have often seen in the papers that you are 
in want of money; here is a dollar, which my 
mother gave me for my birth-day, it will buy 
playthings for your little boys and girls.” 


The editor smiled, and thanking her, hastily 
added: “I will pass it to your mother’s credit on 








her account. It has been long unsettled.” 


lushing and embarrassed, the poor gir] slipped 


| away, marvelling much that her childish enthusi- 


asm had led her unwittingly to do an act more 
just than generous ; when a fine boy came bound- 
ing up the street, and exclaimed, eagerly : 

“Father, Mr. Crayon has just received some 
new books, and they are so beautiful! On Natural 
History, with colored plates, and only a dollar! 
Pray let me buy one before they are all sold.” 

The editor demurred. 

“ T have no m—” money he was about to say, 
but the quick eye of the boy detected the counter 
evidence just gliding into his pocket, and he failed 
not to remind his father that his last debt had just 
been paid, 

“ But, my boy, you soon tire of any book and 
throw it aside, you know.” 

“ Yes, but I shall always remember what I 
have learned from it, and I can carry that with 
me wherever I go.” 

“ Well, my son, remember when you grow 
tired of the book you must present it to little 
Cecilia Russell, fur she denied herself to-day, to 
pay an old debt of her mother’s.” 

This the boy readily promised, and hastened to 
the literary premises of Mr. Crayon. 

When he entered Mr. C. was saying: “ I tell 
you, my dear, it is quite beyond my means. I[ 
have not taken a dollar to-day, and hardly expect 
to. Then here are these costly works just arrived. 


I shal! not sell three of them in a month perhaps.” 


“Then you cannot spare me even a dollar for 
Holden’s Magazine ?” 

“ Not till I sell something equivalent, Fanny. 
You shall have the first dollar I take for any of 
these,” glancing pettishly at the new arrivals. 

Mrs. Crayon was no poet or artist, but she was 
one of those for whom artists and poets live—a 
being capable of appreciating the efforts of both. 
Her fine literary taste had been fostered by much 
early cultivation, but an humble marriage and its 
consequences had cramped her expanding powers. 
The narrow shop of her husband contained a 
meagre supply of cheap books and stationery, and 
no periodicals, and she was now pleading with 
her husband for at least one monthly gathering 
of literary manna; and, thanks to the prompt 
purchase of the printer’s son, her wish was grant- 
ed, and served to commence a series of agencies 
for standard works, which not only filled the 
pockets of Mr. Crayon, but gave him a far higher 
treasure in the cheerful contentment and ripening 
intellectual culture of his better half. 

Reader, did you ever reflect on how much good 
a dollar may do? Only let it pass from hand to 
hand, here paying a debt, and there fulfilling a 
duty, and the course of the tiny silver stream is 
everywhere marked with refreshment and blessing. 
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BUSY THOUGHTS IN BROADWAY. 
BY ENNA. 


Now smile, ye initiated, as the title of my story | charity for worthier objects. Could it be then, 
strikes your eye ; but let me tell you my home isin a_ that these little pale faces were growing up in 
quiet valley—where the sound of your bells and the | those paths of wickedness and deceit, from which, 
rattle of your heavy carts are heard but once du-| when they grow old, they shall never depart? 
ring the twelve turns of Time’s wheel; what) The fashionable epnemera had not at the early 
marvel, then, that a day spent in your busy city ; hour ventured forth to display their gaudy plumage, 
brings “ busy thoughts.” but men were hurrying to their daily cares, and 

The hour was early, but my friend determined ! house-maids were busy in drenching the steps and 
that I should “ make a day of it,” and we sallied | side walks—making the foot passenger uncom- 
out upon our journey ; a few rods brought us in | fortable, for a short moment’s neatness—how dif- 
front of a house of sadness—the mute symbol of | ferent from those kindly dews, which nightly re- 
grief, attached to the bell-knob, told its tale.—/' freshen and brighten our green walks at home. 
Death had stood upon the threshold, and was| Truly, New York is growing to be a city of 
still in state, and there were the churches—each year brings with it an additional 
architectural grace. Let us turn the eye inward 
and ask if the “living temple” of the great God 
is beautified with those columns of Faith, Justice 
and Charity? do we “ learn to conform the order 
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tan bark spread before the home of the sick, and eo ne m ~—  Maiper- 

i © s? he ie Son of God entered thy soul 
have felt instinctively the chill creep about my | and “ rebuked the unclean spirit?” Jf not, vain 
heart as it told me of the suffering patient, and) 1. poncted pageantry ; a" ie « ae 3 mae 
the attenuated frame, the worn and weary nurs- edhe fy ey ae ee Caek See, 
- v ’ the pillared dome and pointed spire, they stand 
ing, and the still house; but life was there, and ' ; 

d | the monument of thy pride, and not thy glory. 
hope and her anchor rested by the sad couch ; but : ’ 
here I beheld not the kindly expression of tender 
solicitude, but the dark token of despair. What 
loved form was laid in the cold embrace of death ? | 
Was it the reverend father? or the fond wife? or | 
had the axe been laid to the tallest branch of that 
tree which emblemed the hopes of the happy fami- | 
ly? What comfort can the passer give thee?) 
May the hope which so kindly sustained thee | 
have given place to the brighter sister of faith, and 
may her right arm be about thee and “ her mouth | 
speak wisdom unto thee.” 

Brief space must we give to the mourner. This 
surely is the house of feasting ; the long array of | 
dishes piled up, and choice fruits, and plate, and 
confectionary, show the master hath bidden guest; | 
and the dodging of wooly heads, grown gray in | 
the service of good living, reveals the truth; and 
yet, further, on the side table, in the basement, | 
fairly exposed, a white smooth cape. Oh, it must | 
be so; it is a wedding. Even now perchance the 
gay, happy creature is preparing those decorations | 
which fit her for the bridal; even now her heart | 
is swelling with that conflict which takes her from | 
tried friends, to make her home among a new! 
people ; this day may see her severed from that 
protection which hath hung over her ever asa 
“ banner of love ;” and she is treading those rooms | 
for the last time; the pleasant places will know | 
her no more in her father’s house, and she will | 
place that hand in the hand of her lover, and her | 
words will be, “Thy God shall be my God, and | 
thy people my people.” In one of those huge leviathan land carriages 

In my musing I had nearly stumbled over two | we will roll through noise, and racket, and con- 
equallid children, as they petitioned, “ kind lady, | fusion, until we arrive at the Merchant’s Palace, 
my mother, and my father, and—,” but I could, and enter at Stewart’s. The large hall, and the 
not catch the last word, for my companion, with | upper galleries, are filled with fair faces—and bills 
a smile at my credulity, bade me withhold my | are soon run up, involving half the year’s support 


** Pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 
Of agony.’’ 


I have seen the muffled knocker and the soft 


We are nearing the room of the Art Union; 
shall we enter? Here there is a motley throng, 
nurses and little children, and groups of idlers, 
gazing, without price, upon fine specimens of art: 
the influence of this institution must exert a moral 
healthfulness upon our larger population. It 
pleases me to see the children, some of them too 
small to leave the arms of their nurses, attracted 
by the gay colors. Blair tells us, that the first 
rudiments of taste are discoverable in a child by 
its fondness for pictures, &c. Here, too, were 
the spirit pieces of the poet painter, the “ Course 
'of Life.” Infancy dallying with the flowers on 
the unruffled stream of life, while the gentle hand 
directs the bark. ‘Time has not, with his “ cold 
wing,” withered one little flowret on the velvet 
bank beside the stream, but, the straits of Infancy 
passed, the vessel is launched fully among the 
rapids, and the bold bearing of Youth bravely 
breasts the torrent, until rocks, and swollen waves, 
and torn limbs, proclaim his danger. Where, 
oh, where, is the guardian spirit—take courage 
tempest tossed and despairing mariner, thy life 

oat will brave the storm, and the good angel, 
with benign countenance, sees the port, and more 
carefully than the night sentinel she lists thy 
bidding, and draws thee onward towards light and 
ove. My slight pen can feebly mirror the 
“ painter’s pencil.” Gifted, but lost Cole, thou art, 
we hope, enjoying in brighter tints the grand 
original of thy beautiful conceptions. 
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of some salaried clerk, whose ambitious wife aims 
at the higher round of folly’s ladder. No pen 
ever has, and none ever can, faithfully portray 
“the world we live in;” here, on these loaded 
shelves and broad counters, heavy with gorgeous 
drapery, and purple and fine linen, one side bear- 


ing the bridal vestment, and next to it the “ mourn- | 
'and beggar, all come like the spray of the ocean 


er’s covering,” in one casement the lover's token, 
aud in another the chilly cerements of the grave; 
colors, stolen from the earth, have dyed the fabric 
of the worm, and arrayed them in beauty greater 
than even the glory of Soloman; this superbly 
embroidered cape tells not the tale of the rush- 
light, and aching head, and weary fingers, which 
toiled while others slept, to earn the scanty food 
for famished nature ; and this rich brocade bears 
not among its folds the sigh of the short breathed 
consumptive laborer, as he plied the heavy machine 
to furnish the garment of pride, happy if it furnish 


the means to puta scanty covering to his own | 
motherless babes—it were well sometimes to | 


pause at the altar of worldliness, and feel that 


** While the courtier glitters in brocade, 


There the pale artist plies his sickly trade.’’ 


We are again on the favored side of Broad- 





, With a Rosary. 


| way, and countless throngs of forms and faces 


meet our view: a vast sea of troubled waves— 
some are happy—the young are always so—some 
might “awake our envy,’”—but that we know— 
that there be those who smile and wear the ar- 
row. Here, then, is the babe and the young 
maiden, the youth and the old man, the prince 


which covers the darker sea, 

Bear with me yet a li:tle, courteous reader. I 
will but speak of those hours now that are shroud- 
ed by darkness ; but there is no darkness here, 
save that which shadows the heart from the sin- 
fulness of man; and can it be that he who stands 
erect, bearing before God the impress of his im- 
age, can defile his fairest work? My soul was 
shocked by that tale which spoke, and yet words 
were not  meretricious—apparel spoke louder 
than trumpet sounds the “ living lost.” 

** Ah turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless, shivering female lies, 
She once perhaps in village plenty dressed, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distressed, 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn, 
| Now lost to all her friends, her virtue fled, 
’ , } ”? 
{ Near the betrayer’s door she lays her head 
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I sEnp thee love a sacred gift, 
Oft numbering o’er and o’er, 

These beads, I've linked with thy dear name 
Fond prayers that heavenward soar. 

For thougiits of thee unseal my heart, 
Its secret founts unlock, 

And for Hope's bright flood leaps, as erst, 


The stream from Horeb's rock ! 


I’ve pray'’d o’er them long life to thee! 
Long life my bright eyed one— 

Ay, though dark clouds may ofttimes flirt 
Between thee and the sun. 

And stil! T did not crave for thee, 
Freedom from grief and care, 

Though sorrows must perfect thy faith, 


And faith forbids despair. 


I have not asked thy sunlit dreams 
May all prove brightly true, 

I have not prayed, my love, that wealth, 
And pride, may circle you ! 

Nor that the glorious promise given 
Of beauty, trae may be, 

Such common gifts are all too poor, 


Too poor my love for thee! 


I know there’s danger to the heart 
Bound to the flashing eve, 


I know that wealth brings in her hand 


Dread woes that pass not by ; 


WITH A ROSARY. 


BY CAROLINE C 





| So when I thought upon thy youth, 
Thy truth, and purity, 
I cried, great God preserve her thus 


Through time, for Heaven, for thee! 


I ask not for the leaves of Fame, 
To twine them in thy hair, 

They could not make thy life more calm, 
Thy brow more free from care. 

Forgive! I prayed man ne'er might bend 
In mad idolatry, 

To kindle earth’s fierce fires between 


Heaven's holier light, and thee ! 


O’er every bead my heart besought— 
** Give her, oh gracious Lord, 
A soul-harp set apart to Thee, 
With not one tuneless chord. 
God ! let thy perfect love be hers, 
When from youth's dream she wakes, 
Be Thou her guide through Ume’s dark hours, 


Till the glad morning breaks !”’ 


Dear friend no superstition prompts 
These prayers, tiis gift to thee: 
To Goi alone I've raised my voice, 
To Him bent down my knee! 
Oft let thy gentle eves glance o’er 
These beads, this laden cross, 


Remember love, they picture that 





Without which, life were loss ! 








The Sea Lions: or, 
more Cooper. 2 vols. 
send. 1849. 


The Lost Sealers. By J. Fenni- 
New York: Stringer & Town- 


Ir is a long while since Mr. Cooper produced anything 
new ; indeed, his first Indian Romance and his first Naval 
Story contain all that he has since put into his novels, which 


he produces alternately ; now a tale of the ocean and now a 


tale of the forest ; as his last novel was a tale of forest life, 


the present is, of course, a story of sea life. But, he has 
latterly so interwoven into his tales, whether of the ocean 
or the prairie, his moral theories im respect to religion and 
politics that they are, in this particular, very distinguishable 
from his earlier productions. The Sea Lions is more of a 
sermon than a romance. The preface is an old fashioned 
essay, like those of the last century On the unconscious- 
ness of Divine favors, which would be creditable to a 
school boy, but, as the introduction to a romance, it is 
as much out of place as an imitation of one of Doctor Watt’s 
Mr. 


Cooper is a high tory in politics and a high churchman in 


hymns would be for an epilogue to a melo-drama. 


religion, and he means that whoever reads his romances 
shall know it. 
better and promote his own interests by serving up his the- 
ology and his fictions under separate covers. It is one of the 
strongest preofs of the charms of his narrative style that he 
can induce anybody to read one of his romances who has 
had warning of the doses of theology and politics which 
must necessarily be swallowed in the process of unravelling 
the thread of his story. Mr. Cooper is not one of the pro- 


gressive school of thinkers, but belongs, on the contrary, to 


world had reached its ultimate of excellence just at that pre- 
With 


Mr. Cooper's decided penchant for preaching it is really sur- 


cise time when they first became acquainted with it. 


prising that he does not give up novel writing and go into | 
the pulpit. He has long since renounced his countrymen as 
hopelessly given over to radicalism in politics, and since he | 
cannot hope to do them any good politically, there is nothing 
left for him bat to preach to them on the more momentous 
As an in- | 
On | 


his return home from Europe he wrote a series of novels for 


subject of the future condition of their souls. 
structor Mr. Cooper has been singularly unfortunate. 


the express purpose of dnilling them in good manners, but as 
that attempt only gained him the ridicule of the whole coun- | 
try, and involved him in libel suits with half of the editors 
in the State, whom he prosecuted for not agreeing in his 
theories of social politeness; he then tried to make them | 
conservatives in politics, and failing in that he has now un- | 
dertaken to draw them all within the enclosures of the church 
of which he is himself a member, and which is, of course, 
the only true church. The particular theological motive of 
the Sea Lions appears to be to controvert the doctrines of | 
Unitarianism. 
From the preface we extract the following, which relates | 
to that intrepid navigator, Sir John Franklin, whose fate 
has excited such a lively interest in all parts of the Christian 
world, We really don’t comprehend what Mr. Cooper can 


be driving at in making a mystery of so common a physio- 


logical fact as that of descendants from the same stock bear- 
ing a family likeness. But, if Sir John Franklin bears a re- 
semblance in features to our great philosopher, his name- | 
sake, the fact is very curious, for Doctor Franklin’s features | 


were those of his mother, and we knew cozens of his rela- | 
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We think that he would please his readers | 


| Pond Point 


| tives by the maternal side whose physiognomical resemblance 


to the portraits of Dr. Franklin is very marked. As for the 


| Franklins, of whom there are at least four distinct families 


in New York, we have never yet known an instance in 


which one of them bore any likeness to the philosopher.— 


| Mr. Cooper says : 


‘** Such names as those of Parry, Sabine, Ross, Franklin, 
Wilkes, Hudson, Ringgold, &c., &c., with those of divers 
gallant Frenchmen and Russians, command our most pro- 
found respect ; for no battles or victories can redound more 
to the credit of seamen than the dangers they al! encounter 
ed, and the conquests they have all achieved. One of those 
named, a resolute and experienced seaman, it is thought 
must, at this moment, be locked in the frosts of the arctie 


| circle, after having passed half a life in the endeavor to push 


his discoveries into those remote and frozen regions. He 
bears the name of the most distinguished of the philosophers 
of this country; and nature has stumped on his features— 
by one of those secret laws which just as much baffle our 
means of comprehension, as the greatest of all our mysteries, 
the incarnation of the Son of God—a resemblance that, of 
itself, would go to show that they are of the same race. Any 
one who has ever seen this emprisoned navigator, and who 
is familiar with the countenances of the men of the same 
name who are to be found in numbers amongst ourselves, 
must be struck with a likeness that lies as much beyond the 
grasp of that reason of which we are so proud, as the sub- 
limest facts taught by induction, science, or revelation.— 
Parties are, at this moment, out in search of him and his 
followers ; and it is to be hoped that the Providence which 
has so singularly attempered the different circles and zones 


| of our globe, placing this under a burning sun, and that be- 


neath enduring frosts, will have included in its divine fore- 
thought a sufficient care for these bold wanderers to restore 
them, unharmed, to their friends and country. In a contra- 
ry event, their names must be transmitted to posterity as the 


| victims to a laudable desire to enlarge the circle of human 
that extensive class of philosophers who maintain that the | 


knowledge, and with it, we trust, to increase the glory due 
to God,’ 

The first chapter of the Sea Lions is Cooperish to an 
amusing degree; although but a short one, he contrives to 
cram those peculiar Cooperisms, to which we have long been 
accustomed by reading the first and concluding chapters of 
his romances ; it contains, besides a brief history of Long 
Island, a particular description of Suffolk county, a growl 
at the railroad, because it is a modern improvement, a 
} 


disquisition on Yankee pronunciation ; a thrust a: lay dea 


cons, and a good hearty kick, full of blunt bitterness and 
The 


New Englanders are an innocent source of trouble to Mr. 


sectional prejudice, at the New England character. 


| Cooper, who has no need of nursing his wrath against them 


to keep it warm, for it appears to be always at | 


oiling point. 
The first chapter introduces us, besides, to three of the char- 
acters of the new story, namely, the schooner, Deacon Pratt, 
the mean Yankee, and Mary Pratt, of whom the author 
, 


says, and he ought to know, ‘‘a less interested, or less sel- 


fish being never existed.’’ There is one remarkable pecu- 
liarity in Mr. Cooper’s stories—let the local habitation of his 
personages be where it may, he always bestows upon them 
the indigenous family names that belong to the spot; thus 
his hero now is Roswell Gar’ner, a native of Suffolk, and 


tainted with Unitarianism, and the old sailor is Tom Dag- 


| sett of Martha’s Vineyard, the only place in the whole 


| Union where that name flourishes 


The Sea Lions, let us premise, are not animals, but two 
schooners of that name, one of them hailing from Oyster 


Who but 


Mr. Cooper would have the courage to make two such craft 


and the other from Holmes’ Hole. 


the principal objects of interest in a two volume romance? 
We extract the following passage, descriptive of a chase 
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after a whale, and also a comparison of the three finest harbors 


or bays in the world, viz: Naples, Constantinople and Rio 


Janeiro. We are exactly of Mr. Cooper’s opinion that the 


Bay of Rio surpasses, in beauty and magnificence, all other 
ports of the earth : 


‘* Roswell! Gardiner felt as if he could breathe more freely 
when they had run the Summers Group fairly out of sight, 
and the last hummock had sunk intu the waves of the west. 
He was now fairly quit of America, and hoped to see no 
more of it, until he made the well-known rock that points 
the way into that most magnificent of all the havens of the 
earth, the bay of Rio de Janeiro. Travellers dispute whether 
the palm onght lo be given to this port, or to those of Naples 
and Constantinople. Each, certainly, has its particular 
claims to surpassing beauty, which ought to be kept in view 
in coming to a decision. Seen from its outside, with its mi 
narets, and Golden Horn, and Bosphorus, Constantinople is, 
probably, the most glorious spot on earth, Ascend its moun- 
tains, and overlook the gulls of Salerno and Gaeta, as well 
as its own waters, the Campagna Felici and the memorials 
of the past, all seen in the witchery of an Italian atmosphere, 
and the mind becomes perfectly satisfied that nothing equal 
is to be found elsewhere ; but enter the bay of Rio, and take 
the whole of the noble panorama in at a glance, and even 
the experienced traveller is staggered with the stupendons as 
well as bewitching character of the loveliness that meets his 
eye. Witchery is a charm that peculiarly belongs to Italy, 
as all must feel who have ever been brought within its in 
fluence ; but it is a witchery that is more or less shared by 
all regions of low latitudes. 


**Our two Sea Lions met with no adventures worthy of 


record, until they got well to the southward of the equator. 
They had been uusually successful in getting through the 
calm latitudes ; and forty-six days from Montauk, they spoke 
a Sag Harbor whaler, homeward bound, that had come out 
from Rio only the preceding week, where she had been to 
dispose of her oil. By this ship, letters were sent home ; and 
as Gardiner could now tell the deacon that he should touch 
at Rio even belore the time first anticipated, he believed 
that he should set the old man’s heart at peace. A little 
occurrence that took place the very day they parted with 
the whaler, added to the pleasure this opportunity of com 
municating with the owner had afforded. As the schooners 


were moving on in company, about a cable's length asunder, | 


Hazard saw a sudden and extraordinary movement on board 
the Vineyard Lion, as the men now named that vessel, to 
distinguish her trom her consort. 

*** Look out for a spout!’ shouted the mate to Stimson, 
who happened to be on the foretopsail-yard at work, when 
this unexpected interruption to the quiet of the passage oc- 
curred, * There is aman overboard trom the other schoouer, 
or they see a spout.’ 

*** A spout! a spout!’ shonted Stimson, in return ; ‘and 
a spalm (sperm, or spermaceti, was meant) whale, in the 
bargain! Here he is, sir, two p’ints on our weather beam.’ 

‘This was enough. If any one has had the misfortune 
to be in a coacl: drawn by four horses, when a sudden fright 
starts them off at speed, he can form a pretty accurate no- 
tion of the movement that now took place on board of Dea- 
con Pratt’s craft. Every one seemed to spring into activity, 
as if a single will directed a common set of muscles. Those 
who were below literally * tumbled up,’ as seamen express 
it, and those who were aloft slid down to the deck like 
flashes of lightning. Captaim Gardiner sprang out of his 
cabin, seemingly ata single bound; at another, he was in 
the whale-boat that Hazard was in the very act of lowering 
into the water, as the schooner rounded-to. Perceiving him- 
self anticipated here, the mate turned to the boet on the 
other quarter, and was in her, and in the water, almost as 
soon as his commanding officer. 

** Although neither of the schooners was thoronghily fitted 
for a whaler, each had lines, lances, harpoons, &c., in rea 
diness in their quarter-boats, prepared for any tarn of luck 
like this which now offered. The process of paddling up to 
whales, which is now 30 common in the American ships, 
was then very little or not at all resorted to, It is said that 
the animals have got to be so shy, in consequence of being 
so much pursued, that the old mode of approaching them 
will not suffice, and that it now requires much more care 
and far more art to take one of these creatures, than it did 
thirty years since. On this part of the subject, we merely 
repeat what we hear, though we think we can see an ad- 
vantage in the use of the paddle that is altogether indepen- 
dent of that of the greater quiet of that mode of forcing a 
hoat ahead. He that paddles looks ahead, and the approach 
is more easily regulated, when the whole of the boat’s crew 
are apprised, by means of their own senses, of the actual 
state of things, than when they attain their ideas of them 


through the orders of an officer. The last must govern in 
all cases, but the men are prepared for them, when they can 
see what is going on, and will be more likely to act with 
promptitude and intelligence, and will be less liable to make 
mistakes, 

** The four boats, two from each schooner, dropped into 
the water nearly about the same time. Daggett was at the 
steering-oar of one, as was Roswell at that of another. Haz- 
ard, and Macey, the chief mate of the Vinevard craft, were 
at the steering-oars of the two remaining boats. All pulled 
in the direction of the spot on the ocean where the spouts 
had been seen. It was the opinion of those who had been 
aloft, that there were several fish; anc it was certain that 
they were of the most valuable species, or the spermaceti, 
one barrel of the oil of which was worth about as much as 
the oil of three of the ordinary sort, or that of the right 
whale, supposing them all to yield the same quantity in 
number of barrels. The nature or species of the fish was 
easily enough determined by the spouts; the right whale 
throwing up two high arched jets of water, while the sper- 
maceti throws but a single, low, busliy one. 

“It was not long ere the boats of the two captains came 
abreast of each other, and within speaking distance. A 
stern rivalry was now apparent in every countenance, the 
men pulling might and main, and without even a smile 
among them all. Every face was grave, earnest, and de- 
termined ; every arm strung to its utmost powers of exer- 
tion. The men rowed beautifully, being accustomed to 
the use of their long oars in rough water, and in ten min- 
utes they were ail fully a mile dead to windward of the two 
schooners. 

‘** Few things give a more exalted idea of the courage and 
ingenuity of the human race than to see adventurers set 
forth, in a mere shell, on the troubled waters of the open 
ocean, to contend with and capture an animal of the size 
of the whale. The simple circumstance that the last is in 
its own element, while its assailants are compelled to ap- 
proach it in such light and fragile conveyances, that, to the 
unpractised eye, it is sufficiently difficuit to manage them 
amid the rolling waters, without seeking so powerful an 
enemy to contend with. But, little of all this dil the erews 
of our four boats now think. They had before them the 
objects, or ene of the objects, rather, of their adventure, and 
so long as that was the case, no other view but that of pre- 
vailing could rise before their eyes.’” 


Mardi: 


2 vols. 


and a Voyage ‘thither. By Herman Mdrille, 
Harper and Brothers. 1849. 


Ir the author of Typee had not been a poet, he could never 


have worked np the exceedingly slight and common-place 


materials of which that work, and its companion Omoo were 
composed, in such a manner as to create the impression that 
they were purely works of the imagina'ion. There is nothing 
in either volume which had not been many a time told be- 
fore Mr. Melville put pen to paper, yet he has so imbued the 
matter of fact narrative of his Polynesian adventures with 
the charms of a poetic imagination, that they have the ap- 
pearance of aromance. It was the highest compliment that 
could have been paid to the author’s genius to doubt the 
truthfulness of his narrative, for the doubts did not arise from 
anything monstrous or improbable in his facts, but from the 
richness of his style, and the poetic beauty with which he 
invested every object that he described. Mardi, he says, 


was written to try the effect of a fiction on the minds of the 


} 
be 


incredulous public, and we have no doubt that they will be 
more ready to believe in its verity than in that of his simple 
story of Typee. The readers of the other volumes of Mr. 
Melville will discover a marked difference in the style of 
Mardi, which has evidently been written with more care 
and ambition; but it abounds in the same traits of a 
generous and frolicsome nature, and is as graceful, pure and 
glowing. Mardi is a purely imaginary record of adventures 
in the Pacific, such as might well happen to a careless rover 
who cared only for freedom from restrain, and was disposed 
to make the best of the world. We make the following 
extracts from these elegant and most entertaining volumes, 
which will afford a favorable idea of the style in which thev 


are written. It would be quite impossible, in the spzce 
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which we have allowed us, to make anything like an ana- 
lysis of their contents: 
ROVINGS ALOW AND ALOFT. 


“Every one knows what a fascination there is in wan- 
dering up and down ina deserted old tenement in some 
warm, dreamy country; where the vacant halls seem echo- 


ing of silence, and the doers creak open like the footsteps of 


strangers ; and into every window the old garden trees thrust 
their dark boughs, like the arms of night-burglars ; and ever 
and anon the nai!s start from the wainscot; while behind it 
the mice rattle like dice. Up and dewn in such old spectre 
heuses one loves to wander; and so much the more, if the 
place be haunted by some marvelous story. 

** And during the drowsy stillness of the tropical sea-day, 
very much such a fancy had [, for prying about eur little 
brigantine, whose tragic hull was haunted by the memory 
of the massacre, of which it still bore innumerable traces. 

“ And se far as the indalgence of quiet strolling and reve- 


rie was concerned, it was well nigh the same as if I were all | 


For Samea. for a time, was rather reserved, be- 

ing occupied with theaghts of hisowa. And Annatoo sel- 
dom troubled me with her presenove. She was taken ap 
with her calicees and jewelry; which [ had permitted her 
to retain, te keep her in good humor if possible. And as for 
my royal eld Viking, he was one of those individuals who 
seldom speak, unless personally addressed. 

** Resides, all that by day was necessary to navigating the 
Parki was, that somebody shoald stand at the helm; the 
craft being so small, and the grating. whereon the steersman 
steol, se elevated, that he commanded a view far bevond 
the bowsprit; thus keeping Argus eyes on the sea, as he 
steered us along. [nm al! other respects we left the brigan- 
tine to the guardianship of the gentle winds, 

‘My own tum at the helm—-fer, though cammander, I 
felt constrained te de duty with the rest—came but once in 
the tweuty-feur hours. And net only did Jaci and Samoa, 
officiate as helmsmen, but also Dame Annateo, who had 
become quite expert at the business. Though Jarl always 
maintained that there was a slight drawback upon her use 
fulness in this vocation. Too mach taken up by her lovely 
image partially reflected in the glass of the biunacle before 
her, Annateo new and then neglected her duty, and led as 
seme devious dances. Nor was she, [ ween, the first woman 
that ever led men inte zigzags. 

** For the reasons above stated, I had many spare hours to 
myself. At times, I mounted aloft, and lounging in the 
slings of the tepsail-yard—one of the many snug nooks in a 
ship's ngging—l gazed broad off upon the blue boundless 
sea, and wendered what they were doing in that unknown 
land, teward which we were fated to be borne. Or feeling 
less meditative, I reved about hither and thither: slipping 
over, by the stays, from one mast to the other; climbing up 
to the truck ; or lounging out to the ends of the yards; ex- 
plering wherever there was a foothold. It was like climb 
ing about in some mighty old vak, and resting in the 
crotches. 

“To asailor, aship’s ropes are a study. And to me, 
every repe-varn of the Parki’s was invested with interest.— 
The eutlandish fashion of her shrouds, the collars of her 
stays, the stirrups, seizings, Flemish-horses, gaskets,—al! the 
wilderness of her rigging, bore unequivocal traces of her 
Origin. 

** But, perhaps, my pleasantest hours were those which I 
spent, stretched out on a pile of old sails, in the fore-top; 
lazily dozing te the craft's light roll. 

** Frequently, [ descended to the cabin: for the fiftieth 
time, exploring the lockers and state rooms for some new 
object of curiesity. And often, with a glimmering light, I 
weut into the midnight hold, as into old vaults and cata- 
combs; and creeping between damp ranges of casks, pene- 
trated into its farthest recesses. 

** Sometimes, in these under-ground burrowings, I lighted 
upon sundry out-of-the-way hiding places of Annatoo’s ; 
where were snugly secreted divers articles, with which she 
had been smitten. Im truth, no small pertion of the hull 
seemed a mine of stolen goods, stolen out of its own boweis. 
I found a jauntly shore-cap of the captain’s, hidden away 
in the hollow heart of a coil of rigging; covered over in a 
manner most touchingly natural, with a heap of old ropes ; 
and near by, in a breaker, discovered several entire pieces 
of calico, heroically tied together with cords almost strong 
enough to sustain the mainmast. 

“‘Near the stray light, which, vhen the hatch was re- 
moved, gleamed down into this part of the hold, was a huge 
ground-tier butt, headless as Charles the First. And herein 
Was a mat nicely spread for repose; a discovery which ac- 
counted for what had often proved an enigma. Not seldom 


Aunatoo had been among the missing; and though, from 


wy myself. 





| Fire from the flint is our Chevatier enraged. 


‘and straightway runs a tilt at it; with one mad lounge 
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stem to stern, loudly invoked to come forth and relieve the 
poignant distress ef her anxious tnends, the dame remained 
lu; silent and invisible as aspirit, But in her own good 
ume, she would mysteriously emerge ; or be suddenly espied 
lounging quietly in the forecastle, as if she had been there 
from all eternity. 

** Useless to inquire, ‘ Where hast thou been, sweet An- 
natoo?’ For no sweet rejoinder would she give 

** But now the problem was solved. Here, in this silent 
cask in the hold, Annatoo was wont to coil herself away, 
like a garter-snake under a stone. 

** Whether she thas steod sentry over her goods secreted 
round about: whether she here performed penance like a 
nun in her cell; or was moved te this unaccountable freak 
by the powers of the air; no one could tell. Can you? 

** Verily, her ways were as the ways of the inscrutable 
penguins in building their inscratable nests, which baffle all 
science, and make a fool of a sage. 

** Marvelous Annatoo! who shall expound thee ?”’ 


per 


XIPHIUS PLATYPTERUS. 

** About this time, the loneliness of our voyage was re- 
lieved by an event worth relating. , 

** Ever since leaving the Pearl Shell Islands. the Parki 
had been followed by shoals of small! fish, pleasantly en- 
livening the sea, and socially swimming by her side. Bat 
in vain did Jarl and I search among their ranks for the little, 
steel-ttue Pilot fish. so long outriders of the Chamois. But 
perhaps since the Chamois was now high and dry on the 
Parki’s deck, our bright little avant-couriers were lurking 
out of sight, fardowa in the brine; racing along close to 
the keel. 

** But it is not with the Pilot fish that we now have to 
do. 

**One morning our attention was attracted to a mighty 
commotion in the water. ‘The shoals of fish were darting 
hither and thither, and leaping into the air in the utmost 
affright. Samoa declared that their deadly foe, the Sword 
fish, must be after them. 

** And here let me say, that, since of all the bullies, and 
braggarts, and bravoes, and free-booters, and Hectors, and 
fish-at arms, and kunight-errants, and moss-troopers, and as 
sassins, and foot-pads, and gallant soldiers, and immortal 
heroes that swim the seas, the Indian Sword fish is by far 
the most remarkable, I propose to dedicate this chapter to a 
special description of the warrior. In doing which, I but 
follow the example of all chroniclers and historians, my Pe- 
loponnesian friend Thucydides and others, who are ever 
mindful of devoting mach space to accounts of eminent de- 
stroyers ; for the purpose, no doubt, of holding them up as 
examples to the world, 

o ee, the fish here treated of 1s a very different creature 
| from the Sword fish frequenting the Northern Atlantic ; be- 

ing much larger every way, and a more dashing varlet to 
boot. Furthermore, he is denominated the Indian Sword 
fish, in contradistinction from his namesake above mention- 
ed. But by seamen in the Pacifie, he is more commonly 
known as the Bill fish; while for those who love science 
jand hard names, be it known, that among the erndite na- 
| turalists he goeth by the outlandish appellation of ‘ Xiphius 
Platypterus.’ 

‘* Bat I waive for my hero all these his cognomens, and 
substitute a much better one of my own: namely, the Chev- 
lalier, And a Chevalier he is, by good right and title. A 
true gentieman of Black Prince Edward's bright day, when 
all gentlemen were known by their swords; whereas, in 
times present, the Sword fish excepted, they are mostly 
known by their high polished boots and rattans. 

** A right valiant and jaunty Chevalier is our hero ; going 
about with his long Toledo perpetually drawn. Rely upon 
it, he will fight you to the hilt, for his bony blade has never 
a scabbard. He himself sprang from it at birth; yea, at the 
| very moment he leaped into the Battle of Life ; as we mor 
tals ourselves spring all naked and scabbardiess into the 
world. Yet, rather, are we scabbards to our souls. And 
the drawn sou! of genius is more glittering than the drawn 
cimeter of Saladin. But how many let their steel sleep, tiil 
it eat up the seabbard itself, and both corrode to rust-chips. 
Saw you ever the hillocks of old Spanish anchors, and an- 
chor-stocks of ancient galleons, at the bottom of Callao Bay 4 
The world is full of old Tower armonies, and dilapidated 
Venetian arsenals, and rasty old rapiers. Bat true warriors 
polish their good blades by the bright beams of the morning ; 
and gird them on to their brave sirloins ; and watch for rust 
snots as for foes; and by many stout thrusts and stoccadoes 
keep their metal -lustrous and keen, as the spears of the 
Northern Lights charging over Greenland, 


He takes 
umbrage at the cut of some ship's keel crossing his road ; 
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thrasting his Andrea Ferrara clean through and through ; 
not seldom breaking it short off at the haft, like a bravo 
leaving his poignard in the vitals of his foe. 


** In the case of the English ship Foxhound, the blade | 


penetrated through the most solid part of her hull, the bow ; 
going completely through the copper plates and timbers, and 
showing for several inches in the hold. On the return of the 
ship to London, it was carefully sawn out; and, imbeded 
in the original wood, like a fossil, is still preserved. Bat 
this was a comparatively harmless onslaught of the valiant 
Chevalier. With the Roussean, of Nantucket, it fared 
worse. She was almost mortally stabbed; her assailant 
withdrawing his blade. And it was only by keeping the 
pumps clanging, that she managed to swim into a Tahitian 
harbor, * heave down,’ and have her wound dressed by a 
ship-sargeon with tar and oakum. This ship I met with at 
sea, shortly after the disaster. 

‘* At what armory our Chevalier equips himself after one 
of his spiteful tilting: matches, it would not be easy to say. 
But very hard for him, if ever after he goes about in the 
lists, swordless and disarmed, at the mercy of any caitiff 
shark he may meet, 

‘* Now, seeing that our fellow-voyagers, the little fish 
alongside, were sorely tormented and thinned out by the in- 
cursions of a pertinacious Chevalier, bent upon making a 
hearty breakfast out of them, I determined to interfere in 
their behalf, and capture the enemy, 

** With shark-hook and line I succeeded, and brought my 
brave gentleman to the deck. He made an emphatic land- 
ing; lashing the planks with his sinewy tail; while a yard 
and a half in advance of his eyes, reached forth his terrible 
blade. 

** As victor, I was entitled to the arms of the vanquished ; 
so, quickly dispatching him, and sawing off his Toledo, I 
bore it away for atrophy. It was three-sided, slightly con- 
cave on each, like a bayonet ; and some three inches through 
at the base, it tapered from thence to a point. 

** And though tempered not in Tagus or Gaudalquiver, it 
yet revealed upon its surface that wavy grain and watery 
fleckiness peculiar to tried blades of Spain. It was an aro 
matic sword ; like the ancient caliph’s, giving out a peculiar 
musky odor by friction. But far different from steel of Ta 
gus or Damascus, it was inflexible as Crocket’s rifle tube ; 
no doubt, as deadly. 

** Long hung that rapier over the head of my hammock. 
Was it not storied as the good trenchant blade of biave Bay- 
ard, that other chevalier? The knight’s may have slain its 
scores, or fifties ; but the weapon I preserved had, doubtless, 
run through and riddled its thousands.”’ 

The great defect of Mardi is the apparent want of motive 
in the composition ; it is a difficult matter to guess at the 
aims of the author; if he had any satirica! intentions, they 
are so cunningly covered up that we cannot discover them ; 


there is no story to interest, but a dreamy kind ot voluptu- 
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*** Drink, Taji,’ cried Donjalolo ‘drink deep. In this 
wine a king’s heart is dissolved. Drink long ; in this wine 
lurk the seeds of the life everlasting. Drink deen; drink 
long; thou drinkest wisdom and valor at every draught.— 
Drink for ever, oh Taji, for thoa drinkest that which will 
enable thee to stand up and speak out before mighty Ore 
himself.’ 

*** Borabolla,’ he added, tarning round upon a domed old 


| king at his left, ‘ was it the god Xipho, who begged of my 





ousness, and an ecstatic outbreak of abandoned animal im- | 


pulse, seem to be the pervading peculiarities of the volumes ; 


there are, also, affectations of style, and rhapsodical episodes, | 
which puzzle the reader, and, after going all through the Nimrod’s hounds over some fallen elk. 


volumes, he at last lays them down with a wonder as to the 
author’s meaning, and a bewildered feeling of having been 


inadream. Perhaps this was the very object aimed at by 


Mr. Melville, and if so, he has been very successful. The | 


following extract, from a long scene in which there is a 
drinking bout with five and twenty outlandish kings, is an 
instance of the wild hubbub which the author makes with- 
out any other apparent motive than merely to create a 
hullaballoo in the imagination of his reader : 

** All hail, Marzilla! King’s Own Royal Particular! A 
vinous Perey! Dating back to the Conquest! Distilled ot 
yore from purple berries growing in the purple valley of Ar- 
dair! Thrice hail! 

‘**But the imperial Marzilla was not for all; gods only 
could partake ; the kings and demi gods of the isles ; exclu- 
ding lett-handed descendants of sad rakes of immortals. in 


old time breaking heads and hearts in Mardi, bequeathing | 


bars-sinister to many mortals, who now in vain might urge 
a claim to a cup fulkof right regal Marzilla. 

‘The Royal Particular was pressed upon me by the now 
jovial Donjalolo. With his own sceptred hand charging my 
flagon to the brim, he declared his despotic pleasure that [ 
should quaff it off to the last lingering globule. No hard 


calamity, truly ; for the drinking of this wine was as the 


singing of a mighty ode, or phrenzicd Jyric to the soul. 


great-great-grandsire a draught of this same wine, saying he 
was about to beget a hero ?’ 

*** Even so. And thy glorious Marzilla produced thrice 
valiant Ononna, who slew the giants of the reef.’ 

‘** Ha, ba, bear’st that, oh Taji?’ And Donjalolo 
drained another cup. 

‘* Amazing! the flexibility of the royal elbow, and the 
rigidity of the royal spine! More especially as we had been 
impressed with a notion of their debility. But, sometimes, 
these seemingly enervated young blades approve themselves 
steadier of limb than veteran reveliers of very long stand- 
ing. 

‘** Discharge the basin, and refill it with wine,” eried 
Donjalolo. * Break all empty gourds! Drink, kings, and 
dash your cups at every draught.’ 

** So saying, he started from his purple mat ; and with one 
foot planted unknowingly upon the skull of Marjora ; while 
all the skeletons grinned at him from the pavement ; Donja- 
lolo, holding on high his blood-red goblet, burst forth with 
the following invocation : 


** Ha, ha, gods and kings ; fill high, one and all; 
Drink, drink ! shout and drink ! mad respond to the cal?! 
Fill fast. and fill full; ’gainst the goble’ ne’er sin ; 
Quaff, there, at high tide, to the nttermost rim : 
Flood-tide and soul tide to the brim ! 


‘* Who with wine in him fears ? who thinks of his eares ? 
Who sighs to be wise, when wine in him flares ? 
Water sinks down below, in currents ful) slow ; 
But wine mounts on high with its genial glow : 
Welling up, till the brain overflow ! 


‘** As the spheres with a roll, some fiery of soul, 
Others golden, with music, revolve round the pole 
So let our cups, radiant with many-hued wines, 
Round and round in groups circle, our Zodiac’s signs : 
Round reeling, and ringing their chimes ! 


** Then drink, gods and kings ; wine merriment brings ; 
It bounds through the veins ; there, jubilant sings. 
Let it ebb, then, and flow ; wine never grows dim ; 
Drain down that bright tide at the foam-beaded rim : 

Fill up, every cup, to the brim! 


** Caught by all present, the chorus resounded again and 
again. The beaded wine danced on many a beard ; the 
cataract lifted higher its voice ; the grotto sent back a shout : 
the ghosts of the coral monarchs seemed starting from their 
insulted bones. But ha, ha, ha, roared forth the five-and- 
twenty kings—alive, not dead—holding both hands to their 
girdles. and baying out their laughter from abysses ; like 


** Mad and crazy revellers, how ye drank and roared ! but 
kings no more : vestares loosed ; and sceptres rolling on the 
ground 

‘Glorious agrarian, thou wine! bringing al] hearts ona 
level, and at Inst all legs to the earth: even those of kings, 
who, to do them justice, have been much maligned for im- 
puted qualities not theirs. For whoso has touched flagons 
with monarchs, bear they their back bones never so stiffly on 
the throne, well know the rascals to be at bottom royal good 
fellows; capable of a vinous frankness exceeding that of 
base born men. Was not Alexander a boon companion ? 
And daft Cambyses ? and what of old Rowley, as good a 
judge of wine and other matters, as ever sipped claret or 
kisses. 

“Tf ever Taji joins a club, be it a beef-steak club of 
kings. 

** Donjalolo emptied yet another cup. 

** The mirth now blew a gale; like a ship’s shronds in the 
Typhoon, every tendon vibrated ; the breezes of Omi came 
forth with a rush; the hangings shook ; the goblets danced 
fandangos ; and Donjalolo, clapping his hands, calling be- 
fore him his dancing women 

** Forth came from the grotto a reed-like burst of song, 
making all start and look that way to behold such enchant- 
ing strains. Sounds heralding sights! Swimming in the 
air, emerged the nymphs, lustrous arms interlocked like In- 
dian jugglers’ glittering snakes. Round the cascade they 
thronged ; then pansed in its spray. Of a sudden, seemed 
to spring from its midst a young form of foam, that danced 








inte the soul like a thought. 
it subsided into a grotto, a wave. Evening drawing on 
apace, the crimson draperies were lifted, and festooned to 
the arms ef the idol-pillars, admitting the rosy light of the 
even. 

“* Yielding to the reaction of the banquet, the kings now 
reclined; and two mute damsels entered: one with «a gourd 
of scented waters ; the other with napkins. Bending over 
Donjalolo’s steaming head, the first let fall a shower of aro 
matic drops, slowly absorbed by her companion. Thus, in 
turn, all were served ; nothing heard! but deep breathing. 


At last, sineways floating off, 


*‘In a marble vase they uow kindled some incense: a 


handful of spices. 
** Shertly after, came three of the king’s beautiful smokers ; 


who, lighting theic tubes at this odorous fire, blew over the | 


company the sedative fumes of the Aina. 
** Steeped in languer, I strove against it long ; 


essayed to 


struggle out of the enchanted mist. But a syren hand seem- | 


ed ever upen me, pressing me back. 

** Half revealed, as in a dream, and the last sight that I 
saw, was Donjalolo—eves closed, face pale, locks moist, 
borne slowly to his sedan, to cross the hollow, and wake in 
the seclusion of his harem.”’ 

A Boak of the Hudson. New York. 
G. P. Putnam. 1249. 


By Geoffrey Crayon. 


Tuts is the Book of the Hudson, the one whose contents 
have already made that glorious river a classic stream and 
rendered thousands familiar with its majesty and beauty 
who would otherwise have never heard of its unmatched 
nataral charms. Geoffrey Crayon is the good genins of the 
river, who has thrown a rich and mellow light into its woody 
gorges and quiet coves, and added a romantic interest to the 
lofty Kaatskills. 
collect together all the legends he has written in connection 


It was a happy thought in the author to 


with the Hudson, and put them in a volume by themselves. 
The publisher has done his part well by putting them ina 
very neat volume which can be slipped into the pocket by 
the traveller by land or water, and read in any possible po 
sition which leisure may bestow. The author exclaims, in 


an honest outburst of enthusiasm, rather unusual with him: 


“*T thank God that I was born on the banks of the Hud- 
son. I fancy I can trace much of what is good and pleasant 
in my own heterogeneous compound to my early companion- 


ship with this glorious river. In the warmth of younthful 


enthusiasm [ used to clothe it with moral attributes, and, as | 
I delighted in its frank, bold, honest | 
Here was | 


it were, give it a soul. 
character ; its noble sincerity, and perfect trath. 
no spacious, smiling 
and perfidious rock, but a stream deep as it was broad, and 
bearing with honozable faith the bark that trusted to its 
waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow, 


ever straight forward, or, if forced aside for once by opposing 


g 
mountains, struggling bravely through them, and resuming 
its onward march. Behold, thought [, an emblem of a good 
man’s course through life, ever simple, open, and direct, or 
if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into 
error, it is but momentary ; he soon resumes his onward and 
honorable career, and continues it to the end of his pilgrim- 
age. 

‘The foregoing rhapsody formed part of a paper address- 


Holden's Review. 


. wees | 
surface, covering the shifting sand-bar | 
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concerning the river which he loved so well. It occurred to 


me also that such a volume might form an agreeable and 


+, 
‘ 


instructive handbook to all intelligent and inquiring travel- 
lers about to explore the wonders and beauties of the Huad- 
son. To all such I heartily recommend it, with my best 
wishes for a pleasant voyage, whether by steamboat or rail- 


road. 


Human Life: Illustrated in my Individual Experience at 
a@ Child, a Youth, and a Man. By Henry Clarke 
Wright. Boston. 1849. 

Mr. Wrieur is a remarkable man, but there is little that 
| can be called remarkable in the record of his life as given by 
himself ; and it swikes us that he has been rather premature 
in taking Time by the forelock to publish his autobiography. 
He is but fifty years of age, and being a progressive of the 
| most active order, he may yet live another life, which will 
| read oddly compared with the past. But it is not for us to 


| . , , 
ook agift horse in the mouth. When aman voluntarily 


gives his secret history to the world, it is the part of the world 
to receive it gratefully. Every man should be allowed to 
know best whether there is anything in him, or conceining 
him, which the world will be the wiser or better for know- 


ing ; and as Mr. Wright is one of those sincere persons who 


act up to the dictates of their consciences, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was induced by honest convictions of duty to 
publish his individual experiences. There is much that is 

profitable, and not a little that is merely amusing, while there 
| is hardly anything that is positively objectionable, except on 
Mr. 


Wright informs us that he was born, or rather that he ‘‘ be 


the score of good taste, in these personal gossippings. 


gan to be.’’ in Sharon, County of Litchfield, State of Con- 


| necticut, August 29, 1797. When he was four years of age 
his father moved into the wilderness of Western New York 
and lived on a farm; here Henry worked as most lads do 


under similar circumstances, he tended babies, helped to do 


the work of the family, milked cows, took care of the cattle, 
| and performed his pent in cultivating the farm. The record 
| of his boyish life is written in a style of easy simplicity and 
| frankness which reminds us strongly of Cobbet; it is the 
pleasantest and most profitable part of the volume and forms 
as characteristic a picture of American country life as we 
have ever read. Our author worked on the farm until he 
was old enough to learn a trade, when he was apprenticed 


| to a hatter; at the age of seventeen he experienced religion, 


ed, some years since, to the editor of a periodical work, in- | 


troducing certain legends and traditions concerning the Hud- 
son river, found among the papers of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. That worthy and truthful historian was one of my 
earliest and most revered friends, and I owe many of the 
pleasant associations in my mind with this river to informa- 
tion derived in my youth from that venerable sage. The 
legends and traditions in existence have hitherto been pub- 
lished in a scattered state, in various miscellaneous works, 
It has recently occurred 


and mixed up with other writings. 
to me that it would be an acceptable homage to his vene- 
rated shade, to collect in one volume all that he has written 


and afterwards studied Latin and Greek with a view to be- 
coming a minister; in due time he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andova, was ordained a minister, and preached 


But he 


was not a man to remain long in the bonds of the regular 


to acongregation in Massachusetts seven years. 


ministery, and soon became a ‘* come outer,”’ and a reformer 


of the extremest school. He is an advocate of the largest 
conceivable liberty and a non-resistant of the meekest order. 
Mr. Wright has travelled much in England and is well 
known to the reformers of Great Britain, not only from his 
personal labors among them, but by a memoir of him which 
was written by one of the Howitt’s and published in their 


Journal. Interspersed through his volume in a promiscuous 


| > oJ 
manner are divers letters written to William Loya Gar- 


rison, which are a blemish upon the book, although well 
enough in themselves, because they violently interrupt the 


flow of the narrative. Mr. Wright is, undoubtedly, a very 


| zealous reformer and a man of strict integrity, but he has 





been guilty of some extravagances, such as his pamphlet at- 
tempting to prove that General Taylor was no better than a 
mercenary assassin, which we can hardly understand how a 
sane and honest man could commit. The following extract 


from his book, which shows how he was converted to tee 








~ 
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totalism, might serve to remind him that men may innocently 
do wrong, and should, therefore,teach him to have charity for 
the ignorant sins of others, as it will serve as an example of 
the style in which his autobiography is written: 


‘* In this state of mind, the temperance movement first 
became a subject of attention. I had heard of it before I | 
was ordained, but had given little attention to it, being con- | 
fined to study in my cloister, rather than in society. Study, 
rather than practical reform, | had considered my duty and 
calling. About 1428, strenuous efforts were making to do 
away drunkenness. I had heard and read of these efforts ; 
and they were often topics of remark in our Association— 
Rev. G. B. P., of Bradtord, being one of the first and tore- 
most leacers in the cause, and a leading man in the Associa 
tion. About that time, Rev. Dr. Hewitt was lecturing on 
the subject. with great effect. Newspapers, religious and 
political, commended the movement. I thought well of it, but 
did not think it to be my calling, as a minister, to give at- 
tention to it, and take part in any public agitation of the 
question.” I felt, as most ministers did then and do now 
feel, ‘hat my great business was to perform divine service on 
Sunday. I now see this to be an erroneous impression. But 
the temperance movement was unexpectedly thrust upon my 
attention. 

**The Ministerial Association met at my house in West 
Newbury. We spent the forenoon reading and comment 
ing on our Hebrew and Greek lesson—most of the members 
of the Association being present. Mrs. W. prepared a din- 
ner in her usual way for company, considering brandy and 
wine a necessary part of hospitality, as they were then gen 
erally considered. She had been trained to this from child- 
hood in her father’s family, and had no idea of setting a 
dinner table for company without spirits of some kind ; and 
she kept on her sideboard a large supply of decanters and 
wine-glasses. 

**The Association dinner was ready, and we were called 
to eat it; Rev. G. B. P. being the Moderator on that occa- 
sion. We all entered the dining room. ‘There was the ta- 
ble, covered with good and wholesome food ; and on one 
end was a decanter of brandy, and on the other, a decanter 
of wine. A blessing was asked ; for in those days a divine 
blessing was asked on brandy, wine and rum, as well as 
upon wholesome food. We sat down to table, the Modera- 
tor, G. B. P., at my left hand. As I was carving, he said, 
according to our customary mode of address—* Brother 
Wright, tie Association has voted not to have ardent spirit 
on the table at our dinners, when we meet together. I would | 
like you to take it off.’ The others joined in the same re 
quest. I thought the Moderator of the Association had no | 
right to interfere with the setting of my dinner table, aud 
that the interference savored a little of impertinent dictation 
in matters which, I then thought, in no way concerned | 
them. It was optional with them to drink or let it alone; 
but LI did not see that they, as an Association, had any right 
to say what [ should or should not have on my table. I 
answered accordingly, and said—' | know not what the As- 
sociation has voted, nor should I heed it if I did, unless I 
saw reasons aside from their mere vote for complying. I do 
not see reasons for complying now. The brandy and wine 
are on the table, and there they will remain; though, of 
course, those who do not wish, will not be expected to par- 
take of them.’ This settled the matter at once; the brandy 
and wine remained, but not one partook of either. 

** Asthe Association broke up and separated, G. B. P. | 
called me one side, and in his mild, kind, but plain and di- 
rect manner, said—‘ Brother Wright, you will think better 
of our vote to exclade ardent spirits from our dinners, when 
you better understand the reasons for it.” ‘ And what are 
they ? Lasked. ‘Inquire,’ said he, ‘into the state of our 
churches and towns in reference to drunkenness ; look into 
the condition of your own town and parish: and I am sure 
you will find a justification of our vote, and a good reason 
for abiding by it, in all onr future meetings.’ I said, ‘I 
will examine the subject, and if I find reason for it, I will 
heartily help to carry out the vote, and to promote the tem- 
perance cause. I already feel quite dissatisiied with my con- 
duct at the table,’ 

‘IT kept my promise, and the result was, the formation 
of a total abstinence society in the place. A change came 
over the people ; the drinking custom, to a good extent, was 
abandoned, and the labor of farmers and mechanics was 
performed without intoxicating drinks.”’ 


Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. 2d vol. G.P. Put- 
nam. New York. 


Tue second volume of this great work has been published | 
by Mr. Putnam in a style to correspond with the first, of | 


Review. 


' which we have already given a notice in our Review of lasg 


month. The second volame is even more interesting than 
the first, and it is illustrated with a great number of cats and 
diagrams. We extract the following interesting observation 
on 

ASSYRIAN PALACES. 


** The interior of the Assyrian palaces must have been as 
magnificent as imposing. | have led the reader throngh its 
ruins, and he may judge of the impression its halls were eal- 
culated to make upon the stranger who, in the days of oki, 
entered for the first time the abode of the Assyrian kings.— 
He was ushered in through the portal guarded by the coles- 
sal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first hall he 
found himself surrounded by the scouJ}ptured records of the 
empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, 
the ceremomes of religion, were portrayed on the walls, 
sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeons celors.— 
Under each picture were engraved, in characters filled up 
with bright copper, inscriptions describing the seenes repre- 
sented. Above the sculptures were painted other events— 
the king, attended by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving 
his prisoners, entering into alhances with other monarcirs, or 
performing some sacred duty. These representations were 
enclose! in colored borders, of elaborate and elegant design. 
The emblematie tree, winged bulls, and monstrons animal, 
were conspicuous among the ornaments. At the upper end 
of the hall was the colossal figure of the king im adovzation 
before the supreme deity, or receiving from his eunuch the 
holy eup. He was attended by warriors bearing bis ars, 
and by the priests or presiding divinities. His robes, and 
those of his followers, were adorned with groups ot figures, 
animals, and flowers, all painted with brilliant celors. 

** The stranger trod npen alabaster slabs, each bearing an 
inscription, recording the titles, genealogy and achievements 
of the great king. Several doorways, formed by gigantic 
winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian deities, 
Jed into other apartments, whieh again opened into more 
distant halls. In each were new sculptares. On the walls 
of some were processions of colossal figares—armed men and 
eunuchs following the king, warriors laden with spoil, lead- 
ing prisoners, or bearing presents and offerings to the gods. 
On the walls of others were portrayed the wimged priests, or 
presiding divinities, standing befor. th> sacred trees. 

* The ceilings above him were divided imto square com- 
partments, painted with flowers, or with the figures of ani- 
mals. Some were inlaid with ivory, each compartment be 
itg surrounded by elegant borders and mouldings. The 
beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, may have been 
gilded, or even plated, with gold and silver; and the rarest 
woods, in which the cedar was conspiewous, were used for 
the wood-work. Square openings in the ceilings of the 
chambers admitted the light of day. A pleasing shadow 
was thrown over the sculptured walls, and gave a majestic 
expression to the liuman features of the colossal forms which 
guarded the entrances. Through these apertures were seen 
the bright blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame, on 
which were painted vivid colors, the winged cirele, in the 
midst of elegant ornaments, and the graceful forms of ideal 
animals, 

** These edifices, as it has been shown, were great national! 

monuments, upon the walls of which were represented in 
sculpture, or inscribed in alphabetic characters, the chroni- 
cles of the empire. He who entered them might thas read 
the history, and learn the glory and triamphs of the nation 
They served, at the same time, to bring continnally to the 
remembrance of those who assembled within them on fes- 
tive occasions, or for the celebration of religious ceremonies, 
the deeds of their ancestors, and the power and majesty of 
their gods. : 
_ “It would appear that the events recorded in the build- 
ings hitherto examined, apply only to the kings who found- 
ed them. Thus, in the earliest palace of Nimrod, we find 
one name constantly repeated ; the same at Kouyunjik and 
Khorsabad. In some edifices, as at Kouyunjik, each cham- 
ber is reserved for some particular historical incident ; thus, 
on the walls of one, we find the conquest of a people re- 
siding on the banks of two rivers, clothed with groves of 
palms, the trees and rivers being repeated in almost every 
bas-relief. On those of a second is represented a country 
watered by one river, and thickly wooded with the oak or 
some other tree. In the bas-reliefs of a third we have lofty 
mountains, their summits covered with firs, and their sides 
with oaks and vines. In every chamber the scene appears 
to be different. . 

“It was customary in the later Assyrian monuments to 
write, over the sculptured representation of a captured city, 
its name, always preceded by a determinative letter or sign. 











Short inscriptions were also generally placea above the head 
of the king in the palace at Kouyunjik, preceded by some 
words apparently siguifving ‘ thts is,’ and followed by others 
giving his name and title. The whole legend probably ran, 
* This ts such an one (the name,) the king of the country 
of Assyria.’ At Khorsabad similar short inscriptions are 
frequently found above less important figares, or upon their 
robes ; a practice whicn, it has been seen, prevailed after 
wards nmong the Persians. I may observe, that in the ear- 
liest palace of Nimroud, such descriptive notices have never 
been found introduced into the bas-reliels. 

‘** Were these magnificent mansions, palaces, or temples ? 
or, whil-t the king combined the character of a temporal 
ruler with that of a high priest or type of the religion of the 
people, did his residence unite the palace, the temple, and a 
national monument raised to perpetuate the triumphs and 
conquests of the nation? These are questions which can 
not vet be satisfactorily answered. We can only jubge by 
enalogy. The religious character of the king is evident from 
a very casual examination of the seulptares. The priests or 
presiding deities (whichever the winged figures so frequently 
found on the Assyrian monuments may be) are represented 
as waiting upon, or ministering to him; above his head are 
the emblems of the vivinity—the winged figure within the 
circle, the sun, the moon, and the planets. Asin Egypt, 
he may have been regarded as the representative, on earth, 
of the deity ; receiving his power directly from the gods, and 
the organ of communication between them and his subjects. 
All the edifices hitherto discovered in Assyria, have precisely 
the same character; so that we have most probably the 
palace and temple combined ; for in them the deeds of the 
king, and of the nation, are united with religious symbols, 
and with the statues of the gods. 

** Of the exterior architecture of these edifices, no traces 
remain. 
the great mound at Nimroud, and of other ruins in Assyria ; 
but there were no fragments of sculptured blocks, cornices, 
colunins, or other architectural ornaments, to afford any clue 
to tne nature of the facade. It is probable that as the build- 
ing was ratsed ou a lofty platform, and was conspicuons 
from all parts of the surrounding country, its exterior walls 
were either cased with sculptured slabs or painted. This 
mode of decorating public buildings appears to have prevail 
ed in Assyria. On the outside of the principal palace of 
Babylon, built by Semiramis. were painted, on bricks, men 
and animals; even on the towers were hunting scenes, m 
which were distinguished Semiramis herself on horseback, 
throwing a javelin at a panther, and Ninus slaying a lion 
with his lance. The walls of Ecbatana. according to Hero- 
dotus, were also painted in different colors. The largest of 
these walls (there were seven round the citv) was white, the 
next was black, the third purple, the fourth blue, the fifth 
orange. The two inner walls were differently ornamented, 
one having its battlements plated with silver, the other with 
gold. At Khorsabad a series of alabuster slabs, on which 
were represented gigantic figures bearing tribute, appeared to 
M. Bolta to be an onter wall, as there were no remains of 
building beyond it. It is possible that the sen!ptures on the 
edge of the ravine in the north-west palace of Nimrond, also 
apparentiy captives bearing tribute, may have formed part 
of the aorth faccade of the building, opening upon a flight 
of steps, or upon a road leading from the river to the great 
hall. 

“We may conjecture, therefore, that the outer walls, like 
the inner, were cased with sculptured slabs below, and 
painted with figures of animals and other devices above; 
and thus ornamented, in the clear atmosphere of Assyria, 
their appearance would be far from unpleasing to the eye. 
They were probably protected by a projecting roof; and, in 
a dry climate, they would not quickly suffer injury from 
mere exposure to the air. The total disappearance of the 
alabaster slabs may be easily accounted for by their position. 
They would probably have remained outside the building, 
when the interior was buried ; or they may have fallen to 
the foot of the mound, where they soon perished, or where 
they may perhaps still exist under the accumulated rubbish.’’ 


Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. By Washington Irving. New York. G. 
P. Putnam. 1849. 

WueENn this work was first published the world had not 
been flooded with volumes of Rocky Mountain adventure, 
and of Life in the Far West, as it has since been ; but, even 
amid the many works of a similar character with which the 
American press teems, the Astoria of Irving is still fresh, in- 
structive and entertaining, and the wild life of adventure 
and commercial enterprise, of which ii is a record, is still 


Holden’s Review. 


I examined as carefully as I was able the sides of 
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anexciting theme. Astoria forms Vo!. VIII of tne complete 
works of the author, published by Putnam, and is, in all 


external respects, like the volumes that have preceded it. 


Confidential Disclosures ; or, Memoirs of my Youth. By 
iiphonse De Lamartine. Translated from the French 
by Eugene Plunkett. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1n49. 

Memoirs of my Youth. By A. De Lamartine. New York. 
Harper and Brothers, 1849. 

We have here two versions of the same book published 
simultaneously but in different styles, the Harpers’ edition 
being a cheap one, while that of the Appletons is published 
in the ordinarily neat style in which they issue works of this 
class. These ‘* Notes,’’ as the author calls them, were pub 
‘ished in the Feni/leton of the Presse, a Paris newspaper, 
and the author apologizes for thus exposing the tender fibres 
of his heart, as he calls his confidential disclosures, to the 
touch of the rude world, on the score of poverty, and a de 
sire to save his estate of Milley from being sold by the auc- 
The motive would have been a sufficient apology 


even if the confidences had | 


tioneer, 
een of a more strictly private 
character than they are; but they contain nothing which 
the poet-statesman need fear to expose to the world, even in 


M. de 


tine is the most poetical of prose writers, and the memoir 


that *‘ base coin of books,’’ the Fenilleton. Lamar 
of his youth appears hke a sentimental romance when com- 
pared with the autobiographies of other authors. His whole 
history has been a romance, but the most startling portion 
of it has been passed since Les Confidences were written.— 
He will have a strange story to tell of his life if he should 
wiite a memoir of his mature years as he has done of his 


youth, 
Guide to the Temple of Time and Universal History of 


Schools. By Emma Willard. New York. A. 8. Barnes. 
1849. 


We have not been able to form an opinion as to the 


philosophical trath of the system of teaching history adopted 
by Mrs. Willard in this neatly printed book. 


perienced teacher, and the success of her other schoo] books 


She is an ex 
should be a presumptive guarantee of the merits of this. So 
far as we have examined it, the principle upon which it is 


framed appears to us to be a good one, 


Agnes Morris ; or, the Heroine of Domestic Life. New 


York. Harperand Brothers. 1349. 


It is a pleasure, among the multitude of re-publications 


of English, French and German books with which we are 


overrun, to come across a copy-right work which has an 
odor of originality about it ; but the pleasure would be great- 
ly enhanced if the work possessed some strong characteristic 
American Agnes Morris is a small novel of do- 


mestic American life, from the pen of a beginner in litera- 


points, 
ture, we should judge from the style. It should he called 
the Hero of domestic life and not the Heroine, for the chief 
personage is one of those real heroes, a good man W ho pa- 
tiently endures the curse of a petulant, selfish, exacting and 
jealous wile. There is no heroism to equal this, because it 
demands a spirit of forbearance and a willingness to endure 
suffering without hope, and all in obedience to a marriage 


vow. If there is a spectacle on earth to make angels weep 


it is that of a good man thus circumstanced. 
whether man or woman, of Agnes Morris has felt the ills of 


The author, 


such astate, for the imagination could form no such picture of 


’ 


‘** real distress’’ as this: 


‘*Mr. Morris had no conception of his own sufferings. — 
He had no notion how much he endured with his wife. His 
‘ sacritices of his social feelings were really immense, but he 
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did not know it. He compensated himself tor these million 
acts of Cliristian self-denial, by doing a great deal of work, 
and very wisely bestowing a great deal of charity. He held 
himself aloof from bis most estimable female friends, simply 
because they were women. He always shook hands with a 
Jady as if it were an act of doubtful morality, aud once only 
had he taken Miss Abbott’s hand, and then he dropped it 
quickly, as though it had been a piece of red hut iron; and 
yet they had been acquainted, some said very intimate 
friends, a good while since. But with all his care he could 


not satisfy Mrs. Morris. She seemed to have an ever-pre- 


sent consciousness that she had no business with her hus 

band, and that he belonged to every body else, a good deal 

more than he did to her. But this fact never entered into 
his consciousness. It was enough for him that the law pro- 
nounced her his wife, and that she was the mother of his 
child, his darling Agnes, and he had a constant regret that 
all ne did, and all he did not do, failed to make his wife 
happy. He even seemed to think, that if Mrs. M. could be 
happy, he should be very happy.’’ 

There are a good many well drawn domestic scenes in 

Agnes Morris, and the story is a pleasant one. 

The Good and the Bad in the Roman Catholic Church ; Is 
that Church to be Destroyed or Reformed? A Letter 
from Rome. By Rev. H. M. Field. l2mo. New York. 
G. P. Putnam. 

Tue motive of this address is very remarkable considering 
that it emanates from a Presbyterian preacher, who belongs 


to a religious sect that has denounced the Romish Church | 


without stint, and in exposing its errors has never awarded 
it any virtues, Mr. Field is more catholic than his class 
generally are, and he has shown a praiseworthy degree of 
moral courage in attempting to tone the bitterness of feeling 


which has heretofore existed against the Romish church into | 


a more generous and forgiving spirit. There is, undoubted- 
ly, much that is good in the Romish church, but that is not 
the question to be decided oy disinterested judges ; the ques- 


tion for the world is, whether or not the good of that charch | 


is a sufficient compensation for the bad, which also, beyond 
denial, exists in it, Mr. Field says: 


‘*T feel alternately admiration and disgust for the Roman 


Catholic Church. And if any man tells me that this is in- | 


consistent, I answer that it is this very inconsistency which 
is alone consistent with truth. Human institutions are not 


wholly good or wholly bad. And he who praises or blames | 


without discrimination is sure to be wrong. 


** Protestants generally will not admit that there is any 


thing good in the Roman Charch. They can never look at 
the Romish dogmas and worship as a Catholic does, even 


ng enough to judge of them. ‘To do so would almost re- | 
oug = J - 
quire a transmigration of souls. L have tried to lay aside | 


this prejudice as far as possible, and to look around with an 
impartial eye. I see enough of evil in this poor world to 
make me willing to recognize the least appearances of good. 


‘The Holy Week is just past. This is the season of the 
year at which the Catholic Church fixes the date of our | 


Lord’s death, and puts in requisition all the pomp of its cere- 
monies to celebrate his last week on earth, from his entry 
into Jerusalem to his death and resurrection. The idea is a 
beautiful one, of recalling at a fixed anniversary the closing 
scenes of our Saviour’s life; and here, at least, thought I, 
I shall witness the spirit of Cathelic devotion. 

**[ prepared myself, by reading the explanation by Catho- 
lic writers of the ceremonies of Holy Week, and when Palm 
Sunday came—on which the Pope blesses palm branches, in 


commemoration of Christ's entry into Jerusalem, when the | 


people strewed palms in the wav—I set on: for St. Peter's, 


trying to divest myself of every particle of bigotry, and in a | 


mood to be edified with any thing that had the semblance 


of devotion. ‘* 
**But what did [see? The Pope riding to church ina 


coach with six horses, and followed by a body of cavalry.— | 


He was carried into St. Peter’s an men’s shoulders, and after 
a while carried out again, and then brought in again, and 


then carried out again. ‘The Cardinals advanced to the foot | 


of the throne, arraved in the most costly silks and furs, and 
knelt to kiss his robe, and receive the palm which he bless- 
ed. The whole had the airof a holiday show, and with the 
sousic, which kept up a constant blast, produced about the 


same dramatic effert as a well-acted and well-sung opera, 
Not a single thing had on my mind a religious impression, 
The only thing at all impressive was the kneeling of the 
Swiss Guards on the pavement at a passage in the chant 
which described the Saviour expiring; and even this was 
' done with such a flourish that it made nobody serious. It 
was from beginning to end a show, and so Catholics as weil 
as Protestants seemed to regard it. None of that solemn 
stillness which reigns in our Protestant places of worship was 
there. I felt sad to think that this was the homage address- 
ed to God 
‘* The other services of the week produced the same im- 
pression as the first. On Thursday the Pope washed the 
feet of thirteen pilgrims in imitation of Christ at the last 
| supper. Yet this act of apparent humility was somewhat 
diminished by the dozen assistants who surrounded him. ([ 
know there were so many, for [ counted them.) The Pope 
afterwards waited on these pilgrims at dipper; that is, he 
placed on the table the dishes which the Bishops and other 
high dignitaries on their knees handed to him ! 

**On the whole, the impression of Holy Week was very 
unfavorable. I turned with pain from seeing the adoration 
of relics, and hearing the Miserere chanted by eunnchs.— 
The experience of the week made me feel more than ever 
that Romanism was an empty shell, a form once, perhaps, 
animated by faith, but to-day a withered mummy, trom 
which the soul had long since departed. It is a sublime 
architecture. It is a mighty tradition. But it is nota Re- 
ligion. Such, said I, is Romanism at Rome, and all the 
efforts of Oxford men in England, or of Mr. Brownson in 
| America, to galvanize this dead body, may produce some 
convulsive twitchings at those extremities, but can never 
| send back life to the heart. 
| Such was my first impression. Truth now compels me 
to say that I have attended other services of the Catholic 
Church Jess ostentatious, which have had upon me a very 
different effect. I go often to the Convent of Trini'a dei 
Monti, to hear the nuns sing their evening hymn, and it 
would be quite impossible for me to describe the effect upon 
ny feelings. 1 listen till my heart dissolves. It seems as if 
some choir of the blessed were chanting a celestial hymn ; as 
if that tender and plaintive melody, which comes to bear up 
my soul from gloom, were the distant music of angels. 

** Ofttimes too, at such an hour, I see the most simple and 
earnest devotion kneeling on the pavement of the church. I 
ask no questions, but there is * cook which tells me that the 
thoughts of the worshipne: are fixea on something beyond 
, this world. A look of sorrow and yet of peace. And often 
I say to myself, as I see men and women who have evident- 
ly led a life of extreme poverty and suffering, kneeling on 
the chureh floor, ‘ While we sneer at their worship, these 
poor beings are ascending to heaven.’ 

** The contrast of these different services produces in my 
| mind a confused feeling in regard tothe Roman Church. [ 
see evil there, but I see good also. And if I denounce the 
one, I will not deny or disparage the other. 

** Besides the fact stares me in the face that this Church 
has produced innumerable Saints—some of an order of saint- 
liness which has hardly a parallel in the world’s history. If 
she has had a Cesar Borgia, she has had also a Charles Bor- 
romeo, a Francis Xavier, a Pascal and Fenelon. I often go 
to the Church of Jesvs in this city to muse at the tomb 
of Ignatius Loyola. This simple inscription is written over 
his body, Ap MagJoREM Dei GLoRIAM. Was ever epitaph 
more simple or just? And shall I deny that such a man 
was a Christian, when his heroic self-denial, his voluntary 
| poverty and labors, put to shame the Protestant world ? 
| ‘Farther observation has led me to modify still further 
my views of the Roman Catholic Church ; to discover in it 
| many things beautiful, of happy influence, and worthy of 
imitation. To these | am happy to bear a tribute of admi- 
ration. Our condemnation as Protestants of what is bad 
would come with a better grace, and produce more effect, 
if we showed a readiness to appreciate and acknowledge 
| what is good. There are several pleasing aspects which I 
wish particularly to notice: 
| ** First—The Catholic Church eminently cherishes the 
feeling of Reverence. Its history, its associations, its very 
architecture, contribute to this, Its age of itself makes it 
venerable, and supplies many touching associations which 
Protestantism wholly wants. It has been the faith of a large 
part of mankind for eighteen centuries. Millions have staked 
their eternal salvation upon its truth, and supported the 
agonies of life and of death upheld by its hope. They have 
found in its communion comfort, joy and peace. A clond 
of witnesses seems to fill the arches of every cathedral, and 
| Stretch forward like a shining column into heaven.’’ 











ITTING one rainy 
night in a rail-road 
caron the way be- 
tween Philada. and 
Baltimore, while try- 
into a doze, we 
heard a passenger 
behind us say to his 
companion, ‘* what 
a mighty deal of 
things can be jam- 
med into twenty- 
four hours by the aid 
> of steam and light- 
and since 


ning ;"’ 
we took up our pen, 
=== to finish the monthly 


number of our Ma- 


tion of our railroad 
unknown has ob- 
truded itse!f upon 
eur mind, and look- 
ing back upon the 
last six months, we 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ what a deal of things we have 
crowded into this department of ‘ Holden’ since the com- 
mencement of this volume.’’ The price paid by each sub- 
scriber for this six month’s entertainment, is most absurdly 
disproportioned to the labor bestowed in producing it. For 
the evanescent enjoyment of an evening's entertainment at 
a concert, fifty cents are freely given, and here, for the same 
sum, we give each month a handsomely printed book, in 





which many writers of varied talent have contributed their | 


thoughts and imaginings, and various artists have contributed 
the embodiments of their fancies. But, we would sooner 
write for twenty thousand readers, at this rate of compensa- 
tion, than sing to two or three hundred for the larger pay. 
It is no small satisfaction to know that you are addressing a 
large audience, which more than compensates for the reflec- 
tion that the sum which each contributes to remunerate you 
for your trouble is so trifling; and we close up the 3d 
Volume of the Magazine with renewed satisfaction, in the 
results of our efforts towards the cheapeuing of the price and 
improving the quality of popular reading. The gradual in- 
crease in our subscription list, encourages us to make new 
efforts for the next volume, which will be commenced with 
the July nnomber. Wecan hardly promise any increase of 
the material attractions of the work, but we can promise that 
they shall be fully maintained, and the new assistance 
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ing to coax ourself | 


topics for the June | 


gazine, the observa- | 
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mind falling into neglect for the lack of notice, but the 
anxiety which our literary organ grinders show, to overtop 
each other in the bestowal of praises on those to whom 
praise is a useless commodity, would lead the world to be- 
lieve that all the old notorieties in the literary world were in 
danger of being cast into the pit of oblivion. But, while 
there is this feverish anxiety to gild refined gold and throw 
perfumes upon a bed of violets, the new comers in the world 


of art and literature are either treated with cold disdain, or 


| 


severely dealt with for trifling faults, which in old favorites 
would be wholly overlooked, 


The fulsome compliments, 
| the lavish praises, and extended reviews, bestowed upon 
| Macaulay’s history by every paper, review, magazine, or 
| other vehicle for litterary opinions throughout the country, 
| manifest a snobbish anxiety to beslobber great names with 
compliments, which is not very creditable to the character of 


| our literary periodicals. We have no wish to detract from 


the merits of Macaulay’s History, or to express an opinion 
contrary to the general suffrage regarding the beauties of that 


popular work, bat there is no need for the whole country to 


erect itself into a point of admiration, and exclaim, with 


awe struck astonishment, ‘‘ how beautiful !’’ There have 


been exceptions to this prevalent fever of literary puffery, 
but they have been very few. The only discriminating 


notice of the history which we have seen, that pointed out 


the blemishes of the work as well as its beauties, appeared in 
the Louisville Journal, a paper which often contains criti- 
eisms of a high character, and now and then an original 
poem of great beauty. 


One of the prominent topics of the last month among 
literary people, was the report of the lanacy of those two 





distinguished New York authors, Charles F. Hoffman and 
Fitz Green Halleck. 


stark, staring and raving mad, and a vast amount of pa- 


The reports went that they were both 


thetic compassion was let off by the country papers, respect- 
ing the doudle catastrophe by which two such brilliant minds 
had become totally eclipsed. Mr. Hoffman, the reports 
stated, was confined in the lunatic asylum in Philadelphia, 
while Mr. Halleck was in a straight jacket at the Blooming- 
dale establishment. Yet Mr. Hofiman was in the enjoyment 
of remarkably good health, bodily and mentally, in the 
country, and Mr. Halleck was confined to his bed of a fever 
in his own house. While these reports were flying about we 
chanced to be in Washington, and were startled by the sud- 
den appearance, at Willard’s Hotel, of our friend Hoffman, 
looking remarkably bright and composed, in company with 
H. R. Schoolcraft the learned antiquarian, who is happily 
situated at the capitol with a position to his liking in the In- 
dian department. Speaking of Washington, reminds us of 
another New Yorker who has drawn a prize in the great 
whig lottery, of which General Taylor drew the highest. 


Mr. Charles Lanman, who is well known by his racy out- 





which we have obtained in the contributions of new and 
vigorous writers, will hereafter render the reading matter of 
our pages of a fresher and more national character than it 
has hitherto been. There is an immense amount of availa- 
ble literary talent lying dormant, unemployed and unappre- 
ciated, which it is the mission of our magazines to develop ; 
we have already had the good fortune to hit upon two or | 
three veins of precious metal, which we hope to work to the 
triple advantage of ourselves, the public, and the proprietors 
of the ore, which, through the aid of our columns, shal! be- 
There is little danger of the old monarchis of ; 


come deterre. 





door letters, which have been published in different quarters, 
has a remarkably pleasant situation as librarian of the War 
Department, one of the pleasantest posts that a literary man 
The Whigs cannot be charged 
with neglecting the literary men in their party; the first 


could have been placed in. 


diplomatic appointment made was that of Mr. E. G. Squier, 
the author of the first publication of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, as Charge to Guatemala, where he will be able to 
finish the deeply interesting antiquarian explorations, com- 
menced by our countryman Stephens in connection with the 
artist Catherwood. As Mr. Squier draws with his pencil as 
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well as with his pen, we may look for some important 
sketches of the remains of the Nineveh of the New World in 
Central America. Mr. Lanman’s new employment will 
give him abundant leisure and opportunities for prosecuting 
his literary undertakings. We understand that his letters 
from the Alleghanies, which were published last year in the 
National Intelligencer, are to be reissued in handsome book 
form. They are descriptive of the most romantic and least 
visited portion of the country, the Southern parts of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The following sketch of a mighty 
hunter of that wild region, Adam Vandever, will give a 


favorable impression of the descriptive powers and habits of 


observation of Mr. Lanman: 


““The subject of my present letter is Adam Vandever, | 


‘the Hunter of Tallulah.’ His fame reached my ears soon 
after arriving at this place, and, having obtained a guide, I 
paid him a visit at his residence, which is planted directly at 
the mouth of the Tallulah chasm. He lives in a log-cabin, 
occupying the centre of a small valley, through which the 
Tallulah river winds its wayward course. It is completely 
hemmed in on all sides by wild and abrupt mountains, and 
one of the most romantic and beautiful nooks imaginable. 
Vandever is about sixty years of age, small in stature, has a 
regular built’ weasel face, a small gray eye, and wears a long 
white beard. He was born in South Carolina, spent his 
early manhood in the wilds of Kentucky, and the last thirty 
years of his life in the wilderness of Georgia. By way of a 
frolic, he took a part in the Creek war, and is said to have 
killed more Indians than any other white man in the army. 


In the battle of Ottassee alone, he is reported to have sent | 


his rifle-ball through the hearts of twenty poor heathen, 
merely because they had an undying passion for their native 
hills, which they could not bear to leave for an unknown 
wilderness. But Vandever aimed his rifle at the command 


of his country, and of course the charge of cold-blooded | 


butchery does not rest upon his head. He is now living 
with his third wife, and claims to be the father of over 
thirty ehildren, only five of whom, however, are living un- 
der his roof, the remainder being dead or scattered over the 


world. During the summer months he tills, with his own | 


hand, the few acres of land which constitute his domain. 
His live stock consists of a mule and some half dozen goats, 
together with a number of dogs. 

“On inquiring into his forest life, he gave me, among 
others, the following particulars. When the hunting season 
commences, early in November, he supplies himself with 


every variety of shooting materials, steel-traps, and a com- , 


fortable stock of provisions, and, placing them upon his 


mule, starts for some wild region among the mountains, | 
where he remains until the following spring. The shanty | 


which he occupies during this season is of the rndest charac- 
ter, with one side always open, as he tells me, for the pur- 
pose of having an abundance of fresh air. In killing wild 
animals he pursues but two methods, called ‘ fire lightning’ 
and ‘still-hunting.’ His favorite game is the deer, but he is 
not particular, and secures the fur of every four-legged crea- 
ture which may happen to cross his path. The largest 
number of skins that he ever brought home at one time was 


six hundred, among which were those of the bear, the black | 


and gray wolf, the panther, the wild-cat, the fox, the coon, 
and some dozen other varieties. He computes the entire 
number of deer that he has killed in his lifetime at four thou- 
sand. When spring arrives, and he purposes to return to 
his valley heme, he packs his fars upon his old mule, and, 
seating himself upon the pile of plunder, makes a bee-line 
out of the wilderness. And, by those who have seen him 


in this homeward-bound condition, lam told that he pre- | 
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sents one of the most curious and romantic pictures imagi- 
nable. While among the mountains, his beast subsists up- 
on whatever it may happen to glean in its forest rambles, 
and, when the first supply of his own provisions is exhaust- 
ed, he usually contents himself with wild game, which he 
is often compelled to devour unaccompanied with bread or 
salt. His mule is the smallest and most miserable looking 
creature of the kind that I ever saw, and glories in the sin- 
gular name of ‘ The Devil and Tom Walker.’ When Van- 
dever informed me of this fact, which he did with a self- 
satisfied air, I told him that the first portion of the mule’s 
name was more applicable to himself than to the dumb 


| beast ; whereupon he ‘grinned horribly a ghastly smile,’ as 
| if I had paid him a compliment. Old Vandever is an illit- 
erate man, and when I asked him to give me his opinion of 
President Polk, he replied: ‘I never seed the Governor of 
this State; for, when he come to this country some years 
ago, I was off on ’tother side of the ridge, shooting deer. [ 
voted for the General, and that’s all I know about him.’— 
Very well! and this, thonght I, is one of the freemen of our 
land, who help to elect our rulers ! 

‘*On questioning my hunter friend with regard to some 


of his adventures, he commenced a rigmarole narrative, 
which would have lasted a whole month had [ not politely 


requested him to keep his mouth closed while I took a por- 
trait of him in pencil. His stories all bore a strong family 


likeness, but were evidently to be relied on, and preved con 
clusively that the man knew not what it was to fear. As 
specimens of the whole, I will outline a few. On one occa- 


sion he came up toa large gray wolf, into whose head he 
| discharged a ball. The animal did not drop, but made its 


way into an adjoining cavern and disappeared. Vandever 


| waited awhile at the opening, and as he could not see or 


hear his game, he concluded <ivat it had ceased to breathe, 
whereupon he fell urea his hands and knees, and entered 
the cave. On reaching the bottom, he found the wolf alive, 
| when a ‘clinch fight’ ensued, and the hunter’s knife com- 
pletely severed the heart of the animal. On dragging out 
the dead wolf into the sunlight, it was found that his lower 
jaw had been broken, which was probably the reason why 
| he had not succeeded in destroying the hunter. 


‘** At one time, when he was out of ammunition, his dogs 
| fell upon a large bear, and it so happened that the latter got 
| one of the former in his power, and was about to squeeze it 
to death. This was a sight the hunter could not endure, so 
he unsheathed his huge hunting-knife and assaulted the 
black monster. The bear tore off nearly every rag of his 
clothing, and in making his first plunge with the knife he 
completely cnt off two of his own fingers instead of injuring 
the bear. He was now in a perfect phrenzy of pain and 
rage, and in making another effort succeeded to his satisfac- 
| tion, and gained the victory. That bear weighed three 

hundred and fifty pounds. 

**On another occasion he had fired at a large buck near 

the brow of a precipice some thirty feet high, which hangs 


over one of the pools in the Tallulah river. On seeing the 
buck drop, he took it for granted that he was about to die, 
when he approached the animal for the purpose of cutting 
its throat. To his great surprise, however, the buck sudden- 


| ly sprang to his feet and made a tremendous rush at the 
hanter with a view of throwing him off the ledge. But 
what was more remarkable, the animal succeeded in its effort, 
though not until Vandever had obtained a fair hold of the 
buck’s antlers, when the twain performed a summerset into 
the pool below. The buck made its escape, and Vandever 
was not seriously injured in any particular. About a month 
subsequent to that time he killed a buck, which had a bullet 
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wound in the lower part of its neck, whereupon he conclu- 
ded that he had finally triumphed over the animal which had 
given him the unexpected ducking. 

+ But the most remarkable escape which old Vandever 
ever experienced happened on this wise. He was encamped 
upon one of the loftiest monntains in Union county. It was 
near the twilight hour, and he had heard the how! of a wolf. 
With a view of ascertaining the direction whence it came, he 
climbed upon an immense boulder-rock, (weighing perhaps 
fifty tons.) which stood on the very brow of a steep hill side. 
While standing upon this boulder he suddenly felt a swing- 
ing sensation, and to his astonisliment he found that it was 
about to make a fearful plunge into the ravine half a mile 
below him. As fortune would have it, the limb of an oak 
tree drooped over the rock ; and, as the rock started from its 
tottlish foundation, he seized tne limb, and thereby saved 
his life. The dreadful! crashing of the boulder as it desvended 
the mountain side came to the hunter’s ear while he was 
suspended in the air, und by the time it had reached the bot 
tom he dropped himself on the very spot which had been 
vacated by the boulder. Vandever said that this was the 
only time in his life when he had been really frightened ; 
and he also added, that for one day after this escape he 
did not care a finger’s snap for the finest game in the wilder- 
ness. 

‘* While on my visit to Vandever’s cabin, one of his boys 
came home from a fishing expedition, and on examining his 
fish I was surprised to find a couple of shad and tliree or four 
striped bass or rock-fish. They had been taken in the Tal- 


lulah, just below the chasm, by means of a wicker net, and 


at a point distant from the ocean at least two hundred and | 
} 


fifty miles. I had been informed that the Tallulah abound 


ed in trout, but I was not prepared to find salt-water fish in 


this remote mountain wilderness. 

** Since I have introduced the above youthful Vandever 
to my readers, I will record a single one of his deeds, which 
ought to give him a fortune, or at least an education, The 


incident occured when he was in his twelfth year. He and 


a younger brother had been gathering berries on a mountain 


side, and were distant from home about two miles. While 
carelessly tramping down the weeds and bushes, the younger 
boy was bitten by a rattlesnake on the calf of his leg. Ina 
few moments thereafter the unhappy child fell to the ground 
in great pain, and the pair were of course in unexpected 


tribulation. The elder boy, having succeeded in killing ihe 


rattlesnake, conceived the idea, as the only alternative, of 


carrying his little brother home upon his back. And this 
deed did the noble fellow accomplish. Fortwo long miles 
did he carry his heavy burden, over rocks and down the 
water courses, and in an hour after he had reached his 
father’s cabin the younger child was dead; and the heroic 
boy was in a state of insensibility from the fatigue and heat 


which he had experienced. He recovered, however, and is 
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fect in nearly all of Sanderson’s writings which has caused 
them to be neglected, and jess known than they would have 
been but for this unaccountable blemish. In nearly every- 
thing that he wrote there was a disposition shown to over- 
step that line of delicacy in alluding to subjects which were 
freely discussed by the writers of the last century, that can 
only be accounted for on the ground that his scholarly habits 
prevented him from appreciating the full meaning of the ex- 
pressions he used. The following lines were written by him 
and sent to a liierary periodical in this city, a few days pre- 
vious to his death, for publication ; in turning over some old 
papers the other day they were discovered, having been mis- 
laid, at the time they were received. They do not possess 
much poetical merit, but as a relic of one of our finest prose 
writers they will doubtless be read with interest by many 
who knew him: 


OUR OWN NATIVE COUNTRY. 


A NATIONAL ODE, BY PROF. J. SANDERSON, 


** Know ye the land’’ where a wide forest growing, 


The Red Man late cours’d the deep shades in the chase ; 
Where the earth, in luxuriance, her bounties bestowing, 
Gave her fruits to an untutor’d race ? 
Tis the world of Columbus, the clime of the free, 


That sphere, ’mong whose mountains came forth 


Liberty. 


** Know ye the land’’ where the conscience led stranger 
A wand’ring bark moor’d, and ’mid snows rear’d his 
cot ; [ger 
Where the Red lord bid welcome the friend of the man 
And in peace with him shar’d his wild lot? 
’Tis the coast of old Plymouth, the shore of the free, 


That rock where the mayflow’r embrac’d Liberty, 


** Know ye the land’’ where the Puritan planted 
His self-banish’d worthies, man’s rights the great cause ; 
Where the free-school had birth, where the glad song is 
And the people make rulers and laws ? [chanted, 
*Tis the land of the Pilgrims, the light of the free, 


That nurse in whose cradle was rock’d Liberty. 


** Know ye the land’’ where in civilization, 
Like flow’rs of the tropics, sprang villas and towns; 
Where *‘ equality’’ foster’d the germ of a nation, 
Till republicans smil’d upon crowns? 
Tis the Jand of the Yankees, the pride of the free, 


That garden of green hills where grows Liberty. 


** Know ye the land’’ where oppression did waken 

A spirit that hom’d ‘* independence’’ to seize ; 
Where the soul’s high resolve, in its purpose unshbaken, 
Bid the ‘* stripes’’ and the ‘‘ stars’’ float the breeze ? 


’Tis the land of our Fathers, the boast of the free, 


That field where the valiant proclaim’d Liberty. 


now apparently in the enjoyment of good health, though 


when I fixed my admiring eyes upon him it seemed to me | 
that he was far from being strong, and it was evident that a | 


shadow rested upon his brow.”’ 

A Retic or THE LATE JoHn Sanperson.—John 
Sanderson, of Philadelphia, was one of the most polished 
and delightful prose writers that America has produced ; he 
was the author of a great number of essays and short stories, 


which were published in various periodicals, and of one 


book, The American in Paris, which is a model of graceful 
and elegant travel-writing. The celebrated fenilletonist, 
Jules Janin, made it the model of his ‘*‘ Winter in Paris,’’ 
and fell far short of the original. There was a singular de- 


** Know ye the land’’ where a Washington flourish’d, 
Where titles and honors by merit they sean ; 
Where the patriot, the statesman, and heroes are nourish’d, 
And ’tis talent with worth makes the man? 
Tis the land we inherit, the joy of the free, 


That throneless asylum where dwells Liberty. 


“« Know ye the land’’ where the heart with commotion 
Ne’er trembles in awe of a potentate’s rod ; 
Where, in faith, at the altar, with truth and devotion, 
Each may worship in spirit his God ? 
’Tis our land of the Bible, the shield of the free, 
That sacred palladium of all Liberty, 
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NEANDER.—This celebrated German philosopher whose 
church history is so well known in this country to theologi- 
cal students and general readers, is thus graphicaly described 
by **Sigma,’’ one of the foreign correspondents of the 


Courier and Enquirer, in a letter from Berlin : 


‘*[ had the opportunity, the other day, of seeing the cele- 
brated Professor Neander. [ first went in the morning to 
the University to hear him deliver an exegetical lecture, up- 
on a chapter in the New Testament. His personal appear- 
ance wts as singular as his mode of addressing his audience 
was extraordinary. His forehead, broad and high, was al- 
most wholly covered by his long uncombed black hair, and 
its base was bounded by a massive ridge, jutting far out- 
wards, and surrounded by thick shaggy eyebrows. His eyes 
were so deeply sunken, and concealed by his half-closed 
eye-lids, that neither their color nor their form were discern- 
able. “His nose and his mouth were rudely shaped, ang his 
complexion was of that dark, dry, sallow cast, that mark 
years of intense study and reflection. His form was thin, 
bent, and loosely knit, and his carriage and attitude the 
most careless and graceless possible. He had on a white 
cravat, and a grayish frock coat reaching below his knees. 
Fancy such a man, standing on a slightly elevated platform, 
his left arm resting on the corner of a desk four feet high, his 
left hand shading his eyes from the light, his right hand 
holding within three or four inches of his face a large-typed 
Greek Testament, from which he never withdraws his in- 
tense look—and further, faney him with the whole upper 
half of his person bent over in an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees, balancing the desk upon its two back legs, and with 
his left foot kept constantly crossed over his right, except 
when occasionally, either through caprice, or to restore the 
equilibrium of the desk, he suddenly retracts it as if about 
to take a desperate leap, and as suddenly replaces it—and 
still further, fancy him perfectly absorbed in his subject, and 
speaking with a slow monotonous utterance, interrupted 
only by a pause when he has to ask from one of the students 
a word which he cannot recognize on account of imperfect 
sight—and you have a faithful picture of the most philoso- 
phical historian and perhaps most profound theologian liv- 
ing, in rapportement with his young disciples.’’ 


Watt Srreet Oprrations.—As one-half the world 
don’t know how the other half lives, so another half of the 
world don’t know how the other makes money. What is 
usually called *‘ making money,’’ in nine cases out of ten is 
nothing more than legally stealing it. The following plain 
statement of one of the methods of making money in Wall 
street, is copied from the money article of a city paper. It 
will appear like a strange thing to many simple people who 
know that there are usury laws in our State which make it 
a penal offence to take more than 7 per cent. interest for the 
use of money * 


‘*Many people not acquainted in Wall street, and with | 


Wall street operations, doubt the statement that a large 


—or ninety-one and a quarter per cent. per annum. Of 


course no one can afford to pay this interest, neither can | 


they afford to pay 2 per cent. a month ; and it is doubtful 
if they can pay 7 or even 6 percent. per annum, on any 
considerable amount. But there are a great many that pay 
1-4 per cent. a day on small amounts; and as the number 
who want money is large in proportion to the number that 
will be guilty of this species of robbery, (iending money ut 
1 4 per cent. a day,) there is almost always a demand for it. 
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of buying and selling merchant's notes anc reputation, have 
done a large business and made a good deal of money in this 
way. They are not the only ones (out of the brokers’ line) 
that have doubled their capital within the last few years by 
lending money at 91 per cent. interest. Some, who claim to 
be respectable merchants, in Pine, Broad and William sts., 
have accumulated a good deal of property by usury at this 
rate. 

‘* Lending money at a ‘quarter a day,’ however, has be- 
come too common among shavers and Shylocks, to be treut- 


ed as a misdemeanor; and there is no more danger of being 
proceeded against for usury than there is for selling oysters, 
Once in a while an unfortunate fellow will plead usury to 


get rid of paying a debt, but he will plead as soon when the 
shave is 9 per cent. per annum as when it is 9 per cent. per 
montii. Generally, the party lending and the party borrow- 
| ing, are unknown to each other. The borrower applies to a 
broker, and the broker goes to the lender, and something like 
the following conversation takes place : 

‘* Broker—‘ Anything you want to put out to-day ?’ 

‘** Lender—‘ Don’t know—what you got ?’ 

** Broker—‘ Several things.’ Shows a handful of notes 
and checks, which the lender takes and looks over carefully. 
After selecting such as he knows or thinks are good, asks— 
‘What rate’ they will stand? If the broker answers ‘a 1-4,’ 
the loan is made; if not, not. Before 3 o’clock the broker 
is pretty sure to be back with an answer, that his customer 
has concluded to ‘come to terms.’ In nearly every case of 
this kind, the lender of money learns who is the borrower, 
and ‘marks him.’ He knows he is a ‘used up man,’ and 
every time he sees his check, he looks upon it just as an old 
libertine looks upon the wretched female he meets in Broad- 
way at 11 o’clock at night. 

‘*The victim of the veurer may keep up for a while; but 
the day he borrows money at ‘ quarter a day,’ he is gone; 
there is no salvation for him; he has fallen; and although 
he may be an honest merchant and a worthy man, his fate 
is sealed. Knowing that he has committed an act the 
knowledge of which will ruin his credit, he looks upon every 
man he meets as viewing him with suspicion ; and in all his 
conduct there are visible signs of guilt—of something that 
the world is pretty sure to think is worse than borrowing 
money at a quarter per cent. a day.”’ 





A Pepysian Lerrer.—Just as we had taken up our pen 
| to go on with our topics, we received a letter from a Down 
| East correspondent, so full of Pepysian anecdote, provincial 
| gossip, and humane satire, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to overstep all the bounds of delicacy and give it to the 
world entire. Why should we selfishly wrap in our napkin 
such a piece of enjoyable good nature as this ? By the way, 
we might as well give warning to our several private corres- 
pondents that, if they will write us such capital letters, they 
must not think of falling out with us if we do put them in 
print. We have conscientious scruples about keeping for 


: : | ourown enjoyment anything which we know would give 
amount of money is loaned everyday to merchants and | . 


speculators at 1-4 per cent. a day—7 1-2 per cent. a month | 


pleasure to others. We have taken the liberty to erase the 
names because they are those of people who are too well 
known to allow of any other kind of liberties being taken 
with them : 


‘*The keeper of the station near us isa Mr. Safford, 


| father of a wonderful boy of whom you may have seen 


notices, He is an excellent specimen of the Yankee, civil, 
intelligent, able to write a good account of Secretary C. in 
our village newspaper, nasal enough. has his own opinions 


| on men and books—opinions on a far higher plane than com- 
Woodward and Dusenbury, in connexion with their business | 


mon. He is from Vermont, knows P.’s family ‘ wal,’ and 
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thus confuted to me one day a story ne had seen translated 


from the Italian, to the effect that P. was born * in the little 
hamlet of Woodstock, inhabited altogether by herdsmen and 
shepherds.” * Why,’ said he, ‘ I lived within a stones chuck 
Knew his uncle, Dr. P., 


There’s five ministers o’ the gospil, 


o’ the haouse he wuz born in. 
wal. Still livin’. 
twelve doc*ors, and seventeen liars, (lawyers) these I know 
ceriin, and IT guess there’s much ’s forty piano fortes there, 
too.’" Nota bad scale of civilization, this, though new to 
me. What I was going to tell though, was something that 


took place this morning. He isa reader of —— especially 





quoad the ——— - , Which refresh him hugely, and 


always has something to say when hesees me. He is 
amazingly proud of his son, (a weakness you and I could 
pardon were it a daughter) and properly so, for the boy is 
not like other mathematical prodigies, but has great parts in 
otnei respects. This morning he showed me a calculation 


of the boy’s, with regard to the orbit of some comet or other, 





covering many sheets of paper wafered together—about eight 
feet of it in all. 

** M.—‘ He is fifteen years old ?’ 

‘*S.— No, ma’am, he ain’t but jest gut into his four- 
teenth year.’ 

** M.—* When did he do this ?’ 


‘*$.—(You see it is a matter of pride with the father to 


keep him young. Every year subtracts so much from his 


claims to prodigyship. Accordingly the ‘jest’ in the last 
sentence was prolonged thus—‘ je-e e-st’—to express that he 
had barely reached fourteen, and that somehow he ought to 
have kept thirteen.) ‘ Wal, ma’am, he might ’a finished it 
in his thirteenth year. But hetook a notion to read a book. 
I told him he better finish it up the night afore he come 
fourteen, and he might ez wal's nut. But he didn’t—’ twuz 
(answering a look of M.’s) a pity!’ 

** You understand that his finishing it that night (though 
it would in fact have been but the gain of an hour or two) 
would have made a difference of a whole year in favor of 
the father when he told the story. <A pretty little touch of 


nature, isn’t it? 


‘* You write me news from the great city, and T send you | 


in return our metropolitanisms. While I am telling stories, 
here is another. Said my father the other day to an old 
widow, one of his parish-poor, * God has not deserted you 
in your old age.’ ‘No, sir, J have a very good appetite 
still,’ thus indicating clearly that she was one of those who 
make a god of their belly. Yet, if she had said * digestion,’ 
I could have gone along with her, The Jews were always 
a rebellious people, yet no rebellion of theirs was ever so 
mischievous as that of the gastric Jews. We owe to it ill- 
temper and Byronic poetry—two of the greatest pests of 
society. 

‘* This letter is written diary-wise. When I left off, I 
was at the railway station. Imagine us now safely arrived 
in B——. When there, I always maintain punctiliously 
the character of a country gentleman. We trail along the 


side-walk,stopping at all the shop windows to look at prints, 


caricatures, rifles, silverware, muslins, books, goldfish, toys, 


and what not. Perhaps I go over all the shop windows again, 
or | walk down to the end of long wharf—the only part of the 
city that I loved when a boy—or I walk through Ann street, 
(sadly changed now, and invaded by granite blocks,) or 
round by Copp’s Hill, where the primitive prerevolutionary 
B— still persists, and where old people live who think 
our [Independence of Britain a mistake, orI go up to look at 
the new Atheneaum, the library room in which is finished, 
and is the handsomest I eversaw. Through all these varied 


scenes I continue to represent the country interest,—my 
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pockets have, no doubt, been explored by the inquisitive 
fingers of professional gentlemen from New York over and 
over again. Probably they know me by this time, and look 
upon me as no better than a Sodom apple. Perhaps they 
continue their investigations from habit, as Jonathan Wild 
used to sound the pockets of Count La Ruse, thongh he 
knew there was nothing inthem. Then I meet M., and 
loading myself with her various bundles we find our way to 


the station again, and ‘so home,’ as Pepys says. 


**So much for Wednesday. Thursday morning I went 
after some pear trees I bad bought, and set them out. During 
the rest of the morning I employed myself in scraping trees. 


After dinner scraped more. After tea set down to write my 





article for the S Got half through a prose one, 
when, just as the church-vells are ringing nine o'clock, the 
idea of a poem strikes me. Goto work on that at once. 
Finish it next morning all but the few last stanzas. In the 
afternoon (Friday) go to C———-— to get ore thing and 
another for our whist club, which meets with me to-night. 


Play whist till 12. J. H. (who is lame) spends the night 


with me. Next day finish and copy my verses. Got all 
done just in time to prevent the mail. After dinner drive J. 
home. Evening, read Swift, that hog of letters, who had 
wit enough to know the worth of pearls, though fonder of 
garbage and of rooting among ordure. 

** Now it is Sunday morning and here I am with you.— 
Since I wrote to you, the ‘ Town and Country Chub’’ has 
been got up. Onur first regular meeting is next Wednesday, 
(2d May,) when E. is to read an address. The Club isa 
singular agglomeration. All the persons whom other folks 
think crazy, and who return the compliment, belong to it. 
It is as if all the eccentne particles which had refused to re- 
volve inthe regular routine of the world’s orbit, and had 


| flown off in different directions, had come together to make 
g 


a planet of theirown. Plenty of fine, lnminous matter there 
is, though. One thing is certain, it fitly represents the ex- 
|treme gauche. The discussions in regard to a name were 
| rather droll. A., whose orbit never, even by chance, inter- 
sects the plane of the modern earth, proposed that we should 
call ourselves ‘Olympians.’ Upon this I suggested to W. 
H. C., who sat next me, (and who seemed unconscious that 
I was not perfectly serions,) that, as the Club was composed 
chiefly of Apostles of the Newness, and as we hoped to aid 
in crushing some monsters, we should call ourselves (if we 
must be antique) the Club of Hercules. A., meanwhile, 
finding that his Olympian tack met with a headwind, wore 
ship and proposed ‘Pan’ as perhaps simpler and more ac- 
cessible to the ordinary intellect. Hereupon, I again mod- 
estly suggested that, as we were to have a cafe annexed, or 


to annex ourselves to a cafe, the name Coffee pot would be 


apter than Pan, unless we prefixed thereto the distinguishing 
christen name of Patty. 

‘EB. has changed a good deal since his visit to England. 
He has become—not at all more worldly—but more of this 
world, The practical sense of John Bul! seems to have im- 
pressed him, and he is resolved to be practical, too. His 
lecture on England was not good, for him. There was one 
thing in it that especially pleased me. He did not even al- 
lude to the people. His favorite theory (vou know) is the 
highest culture of the individual. He would think a nation 
well wasted if it brought one man to perfection. Accord- 
ingly his whole view was of the upper class—their beauty, 
their pluck, their fine persons, their healthiness, &e. The 
people he clearly regarded as the dung for those fine plants. 
I was pleased with this, because it was natural to E.. and 
because we have enongh who profess to see nothing but the 
' people. It was wholesome to have the other side also pre- 
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sented. Yet the lecture, as a whole, gave me limited satis- 
faction, and taught me nothing. E. dwells so habitually in 
a world of his own that when he comes down into the real 
and practical (everything being strange to him,) he notices 
minutia that would escape the habituated vision, and his 
remarks accordingly have wonderful freshness and point.— 
But in going to England, which was as unfamiliar to the 
eves of other travellers as to his own, he has reported things 
which we had already heard many times. I heard the lec 
ture at our Cambridge Lyceam, and, as his diction was 
sometimes pecaliar, [ was much amused by watching the 
audience. I saw one worthy joiner repeatedly and vigor- 
ously scratching the outside of his head in the hope of ex- 
citing a corresponding vivacity within—but he at last gave 
it up as useless. A new edition of E.’s works is to appear 
with a portrait. C. is to draw it, which I am sorry for. His 
heads are always graceful and spiritual, but they are want- 
ing in that punctilious veracity which gives to a portrait its 
whole worth. Yet he gives the expression of the person 
quite wonderfully. [ went to his room once, some half a 


dezen years ago, and saw, among other heads, one of a little 


boy. After looking at it, and feeling myself drawn to it in | 


a peculiar and inexplicable manner, I said to C., ‘I never 
saw the original of that drawing, but I am certain from the 
expression of the eyes, that that boy (wheover he is,) is of 
my kith and kin.’ It turned out to be a son (whom I had 
never seen,) of a cousin of mine. 

**L. has an excellent crayon drawing of E. by a down 


easter named J. It is the only tolerable head of him I ever | 


saw. lam sorry it should not be engraved. L. has also a 
capital head of H., by the same artist. 

** In regard to the proposed collection of my poems, the case 
stands thus. Two of my volumes are stereotyped and I own | 
the plates. I intend to have such parts as I care to pre- | 
serve stereotyped also and add them to the smaller vol- | 
ume, making two good sized ones. As for my portrait, | 
let that come hereafter when I am older and wiser or 
dead. 

‘*T copy below one of my latest poems. I have attempted | 
to complete a fine old ballad-fragment, how successfully you | 
must judge. It has been very popular with the small public | 
for whom it was specially intended 


** Lady Bird, lady bird, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn! 
Send for the engines, and send for the men, 
Perhaps we can put it out agen ; 
Send for the ladders, and send for the hose, 
Perhaps we can put it out, nobody knows; 
Sure, nobody’s case was ever sadder, 
To the nursery-window clap the ladder, 
If they are there, and not done brown, 
They’ll open the window and hopple down ! 


‘‘ Thus far, you perceive, the material instinct gets the up- 
per hand, but now the Lady Bird arrives at the scene of deso- 
lation, and the house- keeping qualities of mind are electrified 
into morbid activity. The word ‘hopple’ is finely local, 
being in the Mab dialect. It means to scramble down co:- 
fusedly. 

“* Splish, splash ! fizz and squirt! 
All my ‘things’ ruined with water and dirt, 
All my new carpets torn to flinders, 
Trodden in with mud and cinders ! 
My mirrors smashed, my bedsteads racked, 
My company tea-sett chipped and cracked ! 
Save my child—my carpets and chairs, 
And I'll give you leave to burn my heirs, 





They are little six-legzed, spotted things, 
If they have any sense, they'll use their wings; 
If they have any sense, they'll ase their legs, 


Or, at worst, it is easy to lay more eggs. 


‘*This, you observe, teaches children not to value them 
selves too highly, to respect crockery and varnish, and to 


cultivate sel{-reliance.’’ 


A Sea Romance.—The following true story of a recent 
occurrence on board a British ship would make a fine base 


for a sea romance, or a nautical melo-drama: 


“The Rainbow, from Southampton to Aden, arrived there 
about the 16th ult. Captain Arnold, her late commander, 
died ten days before the ship reached that port, and the chief 
mate was so habituated to drunkenness, that he had boon 
confined to his cabin several times during the passage. The 
| captain’s danghter, about 16 years of age, was on board, 
and after her father’s death the second mate, who had as- 
sumed the command, made a daring and insidious attempt 
to entice the young lady and run away with the ship. She 
indignantly and successfully repelled all his base and das- 
| tardly attempts, and although suffering under a painful 
bereavement, at once rushed on the quarter deck and made 
a public appeal to the ship’s crew, as British seamen, and 
threw herself on their protection. This well-jadged resolu 
tion had the desired effect ; the seamen (except two of their 
number, who were led away by the second mate) declared, 
with that manly feeling which sailors so often display, that 
they would to a man protect her from all harm, and told 
the second mate and their misguided shipmates in very plain 
terms, tha! if he, the second mate, gave the slightest moles- 
tation to their late commander’. dan; hter, they would pitch 
him overboard, and any one else who darea to follow his 
example should share the same fate. 

** Miss Arnold then, with great presence of mind, begged 


the ship’s company wonld grant her one especial favor. 


| Her character, her manners, and the well-timed appeal 


which she had already made, induced the crew to declare 
their assent to any thing she might ask. Miss Arnold then 
said that the safety of the ship and her own security from 
insult could only be insured by throwing overboard that in- 
stant every drop of spirits in the ship. Without hesitation 
the seaman consented, and, leaving no time for reflection, 
they forthwith got the spirits on deck and threw every drop 
overboard. From that time Miss Arnold had her screened 
cot secured near the wheel, and slept alongside the binnacle, 
and three of the crew kept a faithfal watch around her du- 
ring the remainder of the voyage ; and these faithful guar- 
dians of one of our beloved country-women never failed to 
evince the utmost respect, and preserved the most rigid de- 
corum, honorable in every point of view to themselves, and 
to that charge which they had pledged themselves to under- 
take. 

‘** Miss Amold wrote a statement of all these occurrences, 
and forwarded it to Captain Haines, on the ship’s arrival, 
when the second mate and disaffected men were immediately 
arrested and sent to prison. The chiet officer had indulged 
himself to such an excess, that after the captain’s death, and 
in the absence of all means of resort to his favorite stimu- 
lants, he was perfectly useless. 

‘*Miss Arnold became the welcome gnest of Captain 
Thomas at Aden, and every possible attention was shown 
to this noble-minded lady by the whole society there. 

‘* Subsequent to Miss Arnold’s charge against the second 
mate, Captain Haines applied to her for a cireumstantial 
statement of what occurred on board the Rainbow after her 
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father’s death. The lady complied with his request im- 
mediately, and her narrative was so well and ably written, 
that it excited admiration on all sides. At her solicitation, 
her father’s remains were preserved in a cask of spirits, and 
were buried at Aden the day after the ship's arrival. She 
had always kept his accounts. The second mate navigated 
the ship, but several of the crew knew the proper course to 


Aden, and all his proceedings were narrowly watched,’’ 


We commend the following fable by Carlyle to such of 
our readers as may be projecting some great scheme for re- 
forming the world of its errors: 


A Fasie.—Once upon atime, aman, somewhat in drink 


belike, raised a dreadful outery at the corner of the market- | 
place, *‘ That the world was turned all topsy-turvy; that | 


the men and cattle were all walking with their feet upper- 
most ; that the houses and earth at large (if they did not 


mind it) would fall into the sky ; in short, that unless prompt 


means were taken, things in general were on the high road | 


to the devil.’’ As the people only laughed at him, he cried 


the louder and more veliemently ; nay, at last, began objur- 
ing, foaming, imprecating; when a good natured anditor, 
going up, took the orator by the haunches, and softly invert- 
ing his position, set him down on his feet. The which upon 


perceiving, his mind was staggered nota little. ‘ Ha! duce 


take it!’’ cried he, rubbing his eves, ‘‘so it was not the 
world that was hanging by its feet, then, but I, that was 
standing on my head !’’ 
cal Reformer, by whatever name thou art called, have a 


care; especially if thou art getting loud! 


MorTHuerwett, THE Scotcn Port.—This tender young 
poet, whose ballads and songs are well known to American 
readers, a few months before his death wrote a poem in 


which the following stanzas occurred : 


I grieve not, though a tear may fill 
This glazed and vacant eye; 
Old thoughts will rise, do what we will, 
But soon again they die; 
An idle gush, 
And all is hush, 
The fount is soon run dry: 
And cheerly now I meet my doom— 
The darkness of a nameless tomb, 


The editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in a review 


of his poems, alludes to these lines, and says : 


‘*In these verses Motherwell foretold what has hitherto 
been a truth. He was buried in the Necropolis of Glasgow, 
and the spot is undistinguished even by a head-stone bearing 


his initials! A considerable sum of money was raised by 
subscription among the friends of the deceased poet ; but it 
was no more than enough to succor those whom Motherwell 
had been obliged to leave to the charity of his friends. 
high time that the reproach of the nameless tomb were 


wiped off, and we trust to see it immediately looked to.’’ 


WE shall be under the necessity of closing up our topical 


labors for this merry month of June with a slight allusion | 


only to a few choice books that are books, which came to 

hand at too late a day fora regular notice in our monthly 

review. Let us name their titles first, and say what we can 

of them afterwards. 

The Crauon Miscellany. By Washington Irving. 1 Vol. 
Published by Putnam: New York. 


a norel. By the Author of the 
Harper and Brothers. 


Mu Uncle, the Curate, 
Bachelor of the Albany. 





Censor, Castigator morum, Radi- | 


It is | 
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| A Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant. By the Hon. 


Robert Curzon. New York: Putnam. 


Franklin's Bible Cartoon’s, for the School and the Family. 
| Mem York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 


Last Leaves of American History. By Emma Willard. 
New York: Putnam. 


Adventures wn the Sibyad Desert, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
immon. By Bayle St. John. New York: Putnam. 


The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground. By J. Fennimore 
Cooper. New and revised edition uniform with Irving’ s 
works. Putnam: New York. 


} 
| The first of these works certainly requires no commenda- 
tion, it is almost as well knownas the Bible, among English 
readers at least. The volume corresponds in external elegan- 
| cies with the other volumes of this beantiful edition of 


Irving’s works. It contains the Touron the Praries, and 


the acconnt of the author’s visits to Abbotsford and New- 
The second, * My Uncle the Curate,’’ a 


| very lively, good natured, and rather satirical novel of 


stead Abbey. is 
modern English life, with an insight into Irish manners and 


| troubles ; it contains a little satire within the satire, or epi- 


sode by itself on Ireland, under the whimsical name of a 
The author of ‘* My Uncle’’ 
comes as near being a genius as a man well could and miss 
it. 
erudition, and 
The ** Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant’ 


history of Higgledy Piggledy. 


But, if he is not a genius, he is a writer of talent and 
his stvle is lively and his stories readable. 


is a most 


gentlemanly and unpretending, but, at the same time, an 
amusing and instructive volume ; the author’s sole apology 
| for writing is that he had nothing else to do; it isa great 
pity that one so capable should be reduced to such an ex- 
| tremity for employment, and it is also a pity that many 
others similarly situated could not employ their time equally 
well. 
with illustrations from the original cuts, which are very neat 
authentic drawings in outlines, chiefly by the author. This 
volume, and that by Mr. St. John, are very properly pub- 
lished with the name of the London as well as that of the 
New York publishes. This is gentlemanly, honest, and 
equally just to the reader and the owner of the copyright, 


The volume is republished from the London edition, 


and we hope to see it imitated in every case of a republished 
work. We endeavored some years since to impress upon 
our publishers the necessity and propriety of such a course, 
and we are most happy to see the practice in vogue. We 
believe that Butler of Philadelphia set the fashion, in his 
edition of Macaulay’s History, but Mr. Putnam is not the 
man to be backward in taking advantage of any hints that 
tend to benefit the public, or add dignity to his business. As 
an indication of the nature of Mr. Curzon’s volume, we 
give a brief extract from his introductory chapter in relation 
to the Monasteries of the Levant : 





| ‘*In these monasteries resided the early fathers of the 
Church, and within the precincts of their time-hallowed 
walls were composed those writings which have since been 
looked up to as the rules of Christian life: from thence also 
were promulgated the doctrines of the Heresiarchs, which, 
| in the early ages of the Church, were the causes of so much 
dissension and confusion, rancor and persecution, in the dis- 
astrous days of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
‘The monasteries of the East are besides particularly in- 
teresting to the lovers of the picturesque, from the beantiful 
sitnations in which they are almost invariably placed. The 
| monastery of Megaspelion, on the coast of the Gulf of Co- 
| rinth, is built in the mouth of an enormous cave. The 
monasteries of Meteora, and some of those on Mount Athos, 
are remarkable for their positions on the tops of inaccessible 
| rocks ; many of the convents in Syria, the islands of Cypras, 
Candia, the Archipelago, and the Prince’s Islands in the sea 
of Marmora, are unrivalled for the beauty of the positions in 
which they stand; many cthers in Bulgaria, Asia Minor, 
Sinope. and other places on the shores of the Black Sea, are 
| most curious monuments of ancient and romantic times.— 
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There is one on the road to Persia, about one day’s journey | weeks before the chapters which precede it were even thoucht 
inland from Trebizond, which is built half way up the side’ of. This circumstance, while it cannot excuse, may serve 
of a perpendicular precipice ; it Is ensconced in several fis- | to explain the manner in which the actors are hurried off the 
sures of the rock, and various little gardens adjoining the | scene 


buildings display the industry of the monks; these are laid ‘*A great change has come over the country since this 
out on shelves or terraces wherever the nature of the spot book was originally written I'he nation is passing from 


affords a ledge of sufficient width to support the soil; the | the gristie into the bone, and the common mind is beginning 


different parts of the monastery are approa hed by stairrsand = to keep even pace with the growth of the body politic. The 
flights of steps cut in the face of the precipice, leading from | march from Vera Croz to Mexico was made under the or- 
one cranny to another; the whole has the appearance of a! ders of the gallant soldier, who, a quarter ofa century be- 
bas-relief’ stuck against a wall; this monastery partakes of | fore, was mentioned with honor in the last chapter of this 
the nature of a large swallow’s nest. But it is for their very book. Glorious as was that march, and brilliant as 
architecture that the monasteries of the Levant are more par- | were its results in a military point of view, a stride was then 
ticularly deserving of study; for, after the remains of the | made by the nation, in a moral sense, that has has‘ened it, 
private houses of the Romans at Pompeii, they are the most | by an age, in its progress towards real independence and 
ancient specimens extant of domestic architecture. The re- | high political influence. The guns that filled the valley of 
fectories, kitchens, and the cells of the monks, exceed in | the Aztecs with their thunder, have been heard in echoes on 
point of antiquity anything of the kind in Europe. The | the other side of the Atlantic, producing equally hope or 
monastery of St. Katherine at Mount Sinai has hardly been | apprehension.’’ 

altered since the sixth century, and still contains ornaments 
presented toit by the Emperor Justinian, ‘Tine White Mon 
austery and the monastery at Old Cairo, both in Egypt, are 
still more ancient. The monastery of Kuzzul Yank, neat | with which we exchange will oblige us by not sending us 
the sources of the Euphrates, is, | believe, as old as the fifth 
century. ‘The greater number in all the countnes where the 
Greek faith prevails, were built before the year L000, Most | 0UF Magazine. Our exchange list is so heavy that the post- 
monasteries possess crosses, candlesticks, and reliquaries, | age has become a very serious item of expenditure to us. 
many of splendid workmanship, and of the era of the foun 
da ion of the buildings which contain them, while their mo 
suics and fresco paintings display the state of the arts from Ce To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 

; 


aril . ’ » ° . 
the most early periods, It will be seen, y reference to the cover of the Magazine, 


(3 Norice ro Excuance Papers.—The newspapers 


their papers excepting in the case of containing a notice of 


The ‘* Bible Cartoons’’ is not, properly, a book, although | that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 
the Cartoons are presented in book form. They consist of | with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Burgess & 
four drawings in outline by John Franklin, in that severe | Stringer, and all the principal Publishers, to supply their 
style of art which the English have borrowed from the Ger- | works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 
mans of the Munich school. They are engraved on wood in | advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 
a creditable manner, and are of a character calculated to | works from this city, to forward the amount to C. W. 
produce a good effect on the minds of the masses who have | Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 
not been familiarized to the achievements of the highest | works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 
order of artistic effort. The subject of the Cartoons in the | strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
part now issued, are the four principal events in the life of | frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
Joseph. They are soll at a very cheap rate, only twelve! as issued, and many are unwilling tosend money in a let- 
.d'a half cents the set, and we hope they will have an ex- | ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
tensive circulation. Often Cartoous of scriptural subjects niary loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
are announced asin preparation Mr. Putnam is doing a| Pydlisher of Holden’s Magazine, will, in all cases receive 
good work for American Literature, by his editions of the | money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 
works of Irving and Cooper, which, we hope, will be fol- | any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mail- 
lowed by others. The new preface to the Spy gives us some | ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 
interesting particulars in relation to the composition and | ys sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
publication of that famous novel. The author says: 


publication wished, 


‘* The style of the book has been revised by the author in Many, in the country, frequently wish to obtain scarce 
this edition. In this respect, he has endeavored to make it : ; : 
more worthy of the favor with which it has been received ; 
though he is compelled to admit there are faults so inter- | such will forward us their orders, we will in all cases give 


and valuable bound books, statuary, autographs, &c. If 


woven with the structure of the tale that, as in the case of a | gur personal attention to them as soon as they reach us. 
leeayed edifice, it would cost perhaps less to re-construct ; : 
than to repair. Five-and-twenty years have been as ages 
with most things connected with America. Among other , country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 
advances, that of her literature has not been the least. So eountry will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
little was expected from the publication of an original work . 
of this deseription, at the time it was written, that the first 
volume ot ‘ The Spy’ was actually printed several months, | and we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 
before the author felt a sufficient inducement to write a line 
of the second. The efforts expended on a hopeless task are 
rarely worthy of him who makes them, however low it may | 
be necessary to rate the standard of his general merit. in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fur- 
** One other anecdvte connected with the histery of this 
book, may give the reader some idea of the hopes of an 
American aathor, in the first quarter of the present century. 
As the second volume was slowly printing, from manuscript | money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
that was barely dry when it weni into the compositor'’s hands, 
the publisher intimated that the work might grow to a length ; 
that would consume the profits. To set his mind at rest, the orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 


last chapter was actually written, printed, and paged, several | invariably be postpaid. 


As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 


good in that way our very small profit on the Magazine; 


their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub- 


lisher, who is punctual in his attention tothem. Any boon 


nished at the regular price, when ordered. For the accom- 


modation of our subscribers we will at anv time receive 


or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
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NEW BOOKS. 





RLES W. HOLDEN having now completed his stock | 


xs, Pamphlets, Periodicals, Prints, &c. &c., is prepared to | 


his country subscribers and others with anything in the 


line at the Publishers lowest prices. He has on han 
n assortment of the New Publications of the day, as 
the United States, and is prepared to furnish all cou 


for single copies accompanied by the cash. 


d as 
any 
ntry 


following list comprises a few of the Books he offers for 


Each book will, on the reception of an order, be mailed to 


jress of the person ordering it, enclosed in a strong w 


nd carefully directed. 
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y of St. Gilesand St. James. By Douglas Jerrold. $0 37 


‘ 
| The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
BY ACTON BELL, 

AUTHOR OF WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

THIS is one of the most remarkable books of the 
age. It is unquestionably by the author of Jane 
Eyre and Wuthering Heights, the assertions of 
American Publishers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. The sensation created by the appearance of 
these books, surpasses that occasioned even by 
Dickens’ works, and the sale has been unequalled by 

that of any work of the past three years. 
| It is useless to enter into a comparison of the merits 
of these books. ‘They stand alone among the fictions 





pne, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael. aideside 50 | of the past few years, and will command the atten- 
id Werner. From the German of Spi ‘ 1 ¢} ; a: . 
- wren Hall. - By p meng Bell pendies: = tion of the world years to come. As true pictures of 
Eyre. By Acton Bell. 95 | English country life in every aspect, they are above 
ering Heights. By Acton Bell. a 50 | criticism. Every one who has read one of these 
atent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 2vols. Eac 35] w f 
+ coy wer My hanya vols. Each os | wondertul books should buy the others, and have the 
ey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 50 | Set complete. : They are worth more than double the 
; Charcoal Sketches. 50 | money asked for them, and are easily obtained. They 
: Poe am Sn 7 } . a 2 r . . ° 
ae Hero of Scotland. Illustrated with 59 | can all be obtained of C. W. Holden at the following 
3 Engravings. 7 a 
ation. By Spurzheim. 50 | Prices. T hey will be sold separately or together: 
san: Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. H. Jane Eyre, 1 volume complete, - - 925 cents. 
Reed. tem 1 Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 50 | Wuthering Heights, 2 vol. complete, 50 cents. 
be’s Physiology, 79 | ee TR. 3 38 os 
nistry: Its Practical Application to Physiology, Agri a he Tenant of W ildfell Hall, 2 do. do, 50 cents. 
siture, and Commerce. By Professor Liebeg. 20 | Directions to obtain any of these books. Enclose the 
} , -@ strat } t ; ° 
nology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied, By 0.8. | || money in a letter, pay the postage, and address, 
owler. : >T LO Wy aan 
and Then. By the Author of Ten Thousand a Year CHARLES W - HOLDEN, 
and Diary of a Physician. 50 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 
» O’ Linn, or Luck’s Everything. By Wm, Maxwell, Ne Ce “s 
Author of Hecjor O’ Halloran. 50 1 ‘N ATIC 
yaFiddler! andO.T. By Hans Christian Andersen. 25 CO I j KMAN S 
josophy of Mesmerism. With a Chapter on Clairvoy- 
a! 7 mJ “4 7 . ‘ 
ance. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 23| FASHIONABLE HAT MANUFACTORY 
- "eid ieee —— : : : “ » . 
timony ; Or. Phre aay ces Physiology applied to the _ | Isat 109 Nassau St., New York. Gentiemen inthe country 
selection of ( —— nas gpa ec Life. 25 | who wish to obtain the very best quality of Moleskin Hats, in 
at Laws of the | nitec States, embracing all informa- the mos. approved and fashionable style, can be supplied by for 
tion concerning Patents and the Laws of Patent - warding $3,50, second quality $3,00. By enclosing the exact 
Rights. . : 12 | length and width of the interior of the old hat, that is from back 
Openings, or The Bee-Hunter. By J. Fenimore to iront and from side to side, an exact fit is warrented, The 
Cooper. aa 50 | silk of my Hats are of the very best French Manufacture, being 
Dreamer and Worker. — By Douglas Jerrold. 25 chosen by my agents at Lyons expressly for my establishment. 
eboro Hall. By H. W. Herbert. «) | Gentlemen visiting New York will do well to call at 109 
je in Search of a Husband. 25 Nassau street before they go elsewhere. Hats and Caps by the 
' — By W. H. Ainsworth. os case equally cheap. 
Convents of Paris. 25 ~~ Phe ea: sury ¢ —, 
vof a Privateersman. By Marryatt. 25 The Treas y of Knowledge 
st; a Romance of the Secret Tribunals, 50 y r 
sitet Sea enn ® LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
be Crater, or Vulcan’s Peak. By Cooper. 50) now? a INING ) 
he Musician’s Companion. Containing 40 sets of Cotil- CON = ma ish G 
ions, arranged with Figures, and a large number of M Enelisl SFOREBAE, 
popular Marches, Waltzes, Quicksteps, Hornpipes, = ish Dictionary, 
Country Dances, Songs, &c. &c. &c.; several of few miversal Gaze tteer, 
which are in three parts. First, Second, and Bass for Chronology and Ifistory, 
Flute, Violin, Clarionet, Bass-Viol, and containing Law Dictionary °. 
in all over 500 pieces of Music, of which more than ith vari ful inf, Classical Dictionary, 
150 are original, or have never before been published on b, arious other useful information—brought down to the pre- 
in this country. hana arse sas ; 
Oy .. td hei . ‘bl 7 ee ; This is the most useful book ever issued from the American 
lt would he impossiblé to enumerate the many books for sale press, and should be in every library in theland. A correct de- 


y the subscriber. 


Any person in the country, North, South, 


ust, or West, can obtain any book, if tn print, by sending the 
a Pp , a _ 


niertoC. W. Holden. They will always be furnished a 
cular price, and for the trouble of obtaining information 
yning Books, Statuary, Engravings, Autographs, rare and 
able Paintings, &c. &c., nothing ts charged. 


t the 
con- 
val- 


[3 As the profit on Holden’s Magazine to the Publisher is 
ey slight, he hopes that all his subscribers and friends in the 


ountry wishing any book published, will send their order to 


him, 


ad give him the benefit of the little profit accruing therefrom. 
Vill his numerous friends bear this in mind?.4°3 On the re- 
tipt of any order the book sent for will be immediately enclosed 


nastrong wrapper and mailed the same day. 
Paid,) Fan Bj ' CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
109 Nassau street. New York. 


Address, (Post 
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J. W. ORR & BROTHER, 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


No. 75 Nassau Sireet, N. Y¥. 
N. ORR. 





J. W. ORR, 


scription of the book cannot be given in a short advertisement ; 
but it must suffice to say, that it comprises three volumes, each 
one containing about 600 pages of matter! It is a general com- 
pendium of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Philosophy, Paint- 
ing, Printing, Architecture, Asts, Sciences, Political Economy, 
History, Galvanism, Mathematics, Physic, &c, &c , and is em- 
phatically ‘‘ a treasury of knowledge and library of reference.”* 
These books are sold at the low price of $4 for the whole set. 
They can be obtained of James Connor, No. 23 Ann street, or 
by addressing (post paid) 
Cc. W. 
The Gold Mines of the Gila, 
t 
A Sequal to Old Hicks, the Guide, by Charles W. Webber, 
Author of Old Hicks, the Guide, Shot in the Eye, &c. Price 
25 Cents. 
This work is now in press and will be published shortly. 
‘There is said to exist indubitable evidence of the discovery 
of rich gold ‘* placers’’ on the River Gila by the Spaniards who 
first visited the California coast, and that expeditions were sent 
out in search of the precious m tal. Webber, in his ‘* Old 
Hicks, the Guide,’’ more than intimates the existence of gold in 
| Texas, and in a sequal to that work, now in press, the proofs of 
| early Spanish discoveries of gold on the Gila will appear. 
Squires, the explorer of Western antiquities, will also furnish 
corroborative illustrations.’’— True Sun. 
Address, C. W. HOLDEN. 
109 Nassau Street. 


HOLDEN, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 
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LL IMPROVING. 


HOLDEN'S 


DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


AND 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Tue [Vth Volume will commence on the Ist of July, 1849, 
and the proprietor takes the occasion to announce to the numer- 
ous friends of his enterprise, that the success of the Magazine 
has thus far been wholly unprecedented in the history of pub 
lishing; the circulation is so large and so steadily increasing, that 
there can no longer be a doubt of the permanancy of this 


UNRIVALLED PERIODICAL ; 


\ STI 


for iilustrations and contributions from the first artists and authors 
but in still further increasing the attraction of 
reach a 


in the country, 
the work until it sh 


Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 

This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work in existence, 
for One Dollar the subscriber 1s furnished with two handsome 
Volumes of choice reading matter, amounting to Eight Hundred 
Pages, beautifully illustrated with hundreds of superb engravings 
from pictures by the greatest living artists. 

In the pages of Holden the rez ader obtains all the fluating gos- 
sip of the current hour, in the ably conducted department of 

. aa Bl 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
He who craves more solid matter for perusal will find it in 
SxetTcues or Locat anp Foreien History. 

The student of CHARACTER, and those who affect CRITICISM, 
will reap the worth of their subscription in a brilliant series of 
papers that discuss the merits of our most prominent men, Litera 
ry and Scientific. The author of these papers assumes high 
ground, and maintains it with such ability that his efforts have 
been compared with those of kindred writers, whose effusions 
enrich and give tone to the best Magazines of Europe ! 


1! 
all 


is amusing, as well as abstruse and philosophical, are given as 
one of the condiments necessary to make the dish complete. 

Fictions, the disciples of that school of literature will obtain 
here, to the extent of their wishes, in 


ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES, 
FANCIFUL NARRATIVES, 





FROM LIFE, and engraved in the first style of art. 
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A. Mantz, St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. Rocue, 






H. 
Danbury, Ct. ; 


Troy, N. Y.; 

nia; W. Moorry, O. WILMARTH, 
Hudson, N. Y.; W.B. Brockett, Springfield, Mass. ; 
ampton, Mass. ; 
daigua, N. Y.; Gro. Ciare, Schenectady, N. Y.: 


R. Merritxi, Concord, N. H., and all respectable 
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and justifies him not only in continuing the liberal expenditure | 


Essays, written in a pleasing style, and embracing much that 


? RECORDS OF ADVENTURES, | assortment of articles in their line, of the following descript 
) RECITALS OF LIFE'S ROMANCE. | which they will sell at wholesale or retail, at low prices 
) cash : 

> The SenTIMENTAL department is well supplied by poets of | Sol , aa 

5 the highest cadibre, who de*ote some of the best moments of | —— a wun, Bronze, and Silvered, in great vanety 
) their inspired hours to ours ¢ice, a ag Solan, do = 

The CurisTIAN will ascertain, in our Biographies o racnees, pd co Go. 

( " ? f ! Solar Chandeliers, do do. 2, 3 and 4 Lights 
( oath Say ; +1 ‘ Suspending Camphene Lamps; Bracket do do. 
¢ Distinguished American Divines, | Saypendins Camphene Lamps; 

¢ ; . Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3 and 4 Lights. 

4 abundant reason for bestowing his favor apes ow endeavors. | Girando:es—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 
( These biographies, together with our articles on Famous Do-|  flaij Lanterns—Various sizes, with cut or stained glass. 

( MESTIC AND Fureien Personages, are rendered more than | Oniers by mail will be pr ! od. id . 

( ordinarily valuable and attractive by PORTRAITS taken | rders by mail will be promptly executed. Address 

( DEITZ, BROTHER & Co., 139 William 


? AGENTS. 

( Horcuxiss & Co., Boston, Mass.,D. M. Dewey, Rochester; J.R.Carsweiu, Lockport; G. N. Bers 
) Utica; Joun Fe.ton, Barre, Mass.; Monrror Orrice, Fall River, R. I.; T. H. Pease, New Haven; 

( Bovttemet, Mobile, Ala.; Morris & Co., Jackson, Miss.; T. A Burxe, Athens, Geo.; H. A. N 

‘ Amherst, Massachusetts; W.B. Zreper & Co., Philadelphia; W. Taytor & Co., Baltimore; Cuan 


Wilmington, 
Burlington, Vermont; Pease & Bowers, Hartford, Ct.; 
Harris, Sackets Harbour, New York; O. D. Jenkins, & Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Tuos. 


water, Mass.: Sarrorpv & Park, Norwich, Ct.; M. 


Horace Wincox, Malene. N. Y.; R. MM. Wanzer, Auburn, N. Y.; 
; Peter Cooke, Albany, N. Y. 


(TMIRD STOKY) SPRUCE-ST. 


et i i i i i 


The publisher puts forth his claim to universal support 

| the ground that his Magazine is the 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
now before the public. For 
FAMILIES 

there is no periodical, American or English, to equal it, eithe 
point of usefulness, tacilities of enterta tinment, OF economy 

These assertions are not made in a catchpenny spirit ; but 
promulgated in obedience to the strongest impulses of 

Truth and Philanthrophy ! 

Nothing offensive to morality is ever peimitted to sojj 

pages, and while our fictions and our 


DEPARTMENTS OF HUMOR 


betray every licer nec essary to unlimited amusement, 

never descend to the delineation of namby pambyism or of 

morality. 
Remember, 














nse 


Holien’s pages give (besides engravings, 


| views, Tales, Translations, Essays, Sketches of Hist 
Sentiment and Humor, Topics of the Month, Poetry, Row 
|} of Fact and Imagination, Biography, Criticism, Sei 


Statistics of Worth, Satire, &c., together with 

TRANSCRIPTS OF LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 
written by the Editor, 
| several correspondents. 


(. 
Wiles 


(who is now in the gold region 


TERMS FOR 1849—(IN ADVANCE.) 

1 copy, - - (One Year,) - - $1.00 
3 copies, - - “6 ° “ - 4.00 
20 copies, - oa - - - 5,0 

PRE MIU. 

Postmasters, or others, sending twenty names and fift 
lars, will reccive Vol. IT. of Holden’s Magazine, handson 
| bound in muslin and gilt-edged | re postpaid, 

CHARL V. HOLDEN, 


109 X N.Y 

P. 8. Editors copying the above Prospectus and this not 

| and noticing the Magazine editorially, will be entitled to th 

ond volume of Holden’s Magazine handsomely bound in m 

| and gilt-edged, and in addition a splendid full length Engras 

on tinted paper, of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New \ 

Tribune, drawn from life by Darley, and engraved by R 

ardson. Editors copying this and noticing month/y, will 
receive the Magazine ‘each month for the coming year. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, Hal 
LANTERNS, CHANDELIERS 


| DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Store, 139 
; liam street. are Manutacturing and have always on hand, 2 


Vassau street, 
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Del.; Goopvricn & Nicnozts, No. 113 Main st 
F. E. Hinman, East Meriden, Ct.: L. Wu: 
Pottsville, Penn 
D. Stetson, North Bric 
Mass.; O. S. Wrwnc¢ 
G. W. Fisx, No 
. W. Bemis, Can 
oe Suo RT, Paris, 
Agents through the United States. 


H. Tyrer, Greenfield, 
E. F. Brown, oe sng je gag? 
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